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* Though the Dean^s first and most laudable ambition was to excel 
as a preacher, he frequently declared that he had not talents for it; 
and therefore would not pubHak any Sermons, though often pressed 
^ his ftlends to do it' He wa% howevor, well attended by a crowd- 
ed lodience every fifth Sunday at his Cathedral, when the preaching 
ome to his turn, which wa& well known in DobUn ; and his Sermoni 
sre certainly curious, for such reasons as would make other works 
dopicable. They were written in a careless hurrying manner, the 
ofiprmg of neeensity, not of choice : so that we see the original force 
of hia genius more io these compositioos, that were the legitimate sons 
of doty, thao in other pieces, that were the natural sons of love. 
They were held in such low esteem in his own thoughts, that, some 
years before he died, he gave i^way the whole collectioo to Dr. Sheri- 
dan, with the utmost indiftrence. ** Here,** says he, ** are a bun* 
dleoifmy old Sermons ; you may have them if you please; they may 
be of use to you ; they have never been of any to me.V The parc^ 
pfta to Dr. Sheridan consisted of about five-and -thirty Sermons. 
Ttdve of these having come to light at different periods of time^ 
are here collected ; and a perusal of any one of them must excite a 
«i^ forthose which we have not been so happy as to recover. N. 
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J^^ The following form of prayer, which I^. Swift 
coostaDtly used io the pqlpit before his senBoos, is co- 
ined from hk own hand-writiiig : 



** Almighty and moit mereifol God ! forghre us all our siiis. GiTe 
at grace heartily to repenttbem, and to lead oew Hvei. Graft in our 
bearti a true lore and vnieratiofi for thy iM^y name and word. Make 
tl^ paiton baming and tfaiaing lights, able to oenvinee gaioaayers, 

L and to save othen and tbenueWes. Blea this congregation here met 

together in thy name ; grant them to bear and receive thy h<Ay 
word, to the nlvatioo of their own toolf . Lastly, we desire to retom 
thee praise and thanksgiving for all thy mercies bestowed upon as; 

t but chiefly for tbie Fountain of them aQ, Jascs Ciiaifr our Loan, in 

whose name and words we fartfaar call upon thee, nying, Our fk- 
fAer, &c. 
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DIFFICULTY 






KNOWING ONE'S SELF.* 



••• 



SECOND KINGS, TUl. PART OF THE 13tH VERSE. 

And Hasael saH But what f is thy servant a dog^ that 
he should do this great thing ? 

We have a verj singular ipstance of the deceitful* 
oeas of the heart, represented to us io the person of 
Hazael : who was seat to the propiiet Elisha, to inquire 
of the Lord, concerning his master the king of Sjna's 

* When I firit gave this sermon to he published, I)iad some doubts 
whether it were genuine ; for, though I found it in the same parcel 
with three others in the Dcf^n^s own hand, and there was a gi'eat 
similitude in the writing, yet as some of the letters were differentlj 
cut, and the hand in general much fairer than his, I gave it to the 
world as dubious. But as some manuscripts of his early poems have 
since fallen into my hands, transcribed 'by Stella, I found, upo« com- 
paring them, that the writing was exactly the same with that of the ser- 
mon ! wliich was therefore copied by her. Swift, in his Journal to that 
lady, takes notice that he had been her writing-master, add that there 
was such a strong resemblance between their hands, as gave occasion 
to some of his friends to rally him, upon seeing some of her letters 
addressed to him at the bar of the cofiee-house, by asking him how 
tofig he bad taken up the custom of writing letters to himself.^ )Bo 
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recovery. For the man of God, having told him th»t 
the king might recover from the disorder he was then 
labouring under, began to set and fasten his countenance 
upon him of a sudden, and to break out into the most 
violent expressions of sorrow, and a deep concern for it ; 
whereupon, when Hazael^ full of shame and confusion, 
asked, ^^ Why weepetli my lord ?" he answered, " Be- 
cause I know all the evil that thou wilt do unto the 
children of Israel ; their strong holds wilt thou set on 
fire, and their young men wilt thou slay with the sword, 
and wilt dash their children, and rip up their women 
with child." Thus much did the man of God say and 
know of him, by a light darted into his mind from Hea- 
ven. But Hazael, not knowing 4iimself so well as the 
other did, was startled and amazed at the relation, and 
would not believe it possible, that a man of his temper 
could ever run out into such enormous instances of 
cruelty and inhumanity. " What !" says he, " is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this great thing ?" 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that he was 
then that man he could not imagine himself to be ; for 
we find him on the very next da^ after his return, in a 
very treacherous and disloyal manner, murdering hi^ 
own master, and usurping his kingdom : which was but 
a prologue to the sad tragedy, which he afterward act- 
ed upon the people of IsraeL 



Uiat I can now fairlj gire it, to the public as one of his, and not at 
aU.unworthy of the author. H. ^Lord Orrery says, ** this Sermon 

.was evidently not composed by the Dean/* As his Lordship, how- 
ever, has not given any feason for this assertion, it still claims a 

. place in the collection, and will be acknowledged to be no discredit 
to our Autbpr. It was originally printed from a copy apparently 
written by the Dean; and the only doubtful circumstance was, its not 
having a liHe, nor any mark nhen or rvhcrt preached, as the other 
S^fnions had. N. 
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And now the case is but very little better with most 
neo, thaQ it was with Hazael ; however, it cometh to 
pasS) they are wonderfully unacquainted with their own 
temper and disposition, and know very little of what 
passeth within them : for, of so many proud, ambitious, 
revengeful, envying, and ill-natured persons that are iii 
the world, where is there one of them, who, altliough be 
hath all the symptoms of the vice appearing upon every 
occasion, can look with such an impartial e} e upon him- 
self^ as to believe that the imputation thrown upon him 
is not altogether groundless and unfair ? who, if he were 
told, by men of a discerning spirit and a strong conjec- 
ture, of all the evil and absurd things which that false 
heart of his would at one time or other betray him into, 
would not believe as little and wonder as much, as Hazael 
did before him ? Thus, for instance ; tell an angry person, 
that he is weak and impotent, and of no consistency of 
mind; tell him, that such or sucii a little accident which 
he may then despise and think much below a passion, 
shall hereafter make him say and do several absurd, in- 
discreet, and misbecoming things.: he may perhaps own 
that he hath a spirit of resentment within him, that will 
sot let him be imposed on ; but he fondly imagines, that 
he can lay a becoming restraint upon it when he pleas- 
etb, although it is ever running away with him into some 
indecency or other. 

iTherefore; to bring the words of my text to our pre- 
sent occasion, I shall endeavour, in a farther prosecution 
of them, to evince the great necessity of a nice and cu- 
rious inspection into the several recesses of the heart, 
being the surest and the shortest method that a wicked 
man can take to reform himself; for let us but stop the 
fountain, and the streams will spend and waste them- 
selves away in a very little time ; but if \«e ^<i ^iSc^>xV 
JUke cbildrea, to raise a bank, and to slo^ V\\^ txsiW^^xV 
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not taklpg Dotke all tbe ivliile of the spring which cou- 
tinuallj feedeth it, when the next flood of temptation 
rises and breaketli in upon it, then we shall find that we 
have begun at the wi-ong end of our duty ; and that we 
are very little more tbe better for it, than if we had sat 
still, and made no advances at all. 

But, in order to a clearer explanation of the point, I 
shall speak to these following particulars : 
First, By endeavouring to prove, from particular instan- 
ces, that man is generally the most ignorant creature 

in tlie world of himsel/l 
Secondly, By inquiring into the grounds and reasons of 

hb ignorance. 
Thirdly, and lastly, By proposing several advantages, 

that do most assuredly attend a due improvement in 

the knowledge of ourselves. 

First, then^ To prove that mau is generally the most 
ignorant creature in the world of himself. 

To pursue the heart of manthrough all ihe instances 
of life, in all ^its several windings and turnings, and un- 
fler that infidite variety of sliapes and appearances which 
it putteth on, would be a diiEcult and almost impossible 
undertaking; so that I shall confine myself to such as 
have a nearer reference to the present occasion, and do, 
upon a closer view, show themselves through the whole 
business of repentance. For we all know what it is to 
repent; but whether be repenteth him truly of his sins 
w not, who can know it ? ' 

JN"ow the great duty of repentance is chiefly 'made up 
of these two parts ; a hearty sori'ow for the follies and 
miscarriages of the time past, and a full purpose and re- 
solution of amendment for the time to come. And now, 
to show the falseness of the heart in both these parts of 
repentance; and, 

Fii-st, As to a hearty sonrowfor the sins and miscania* 
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ges of the time past. Is there a more usual tbiug than 
for a man to impose upon himself, by putting od a grave 
and demure countenauce, by casting a severe look into 
his past conduct, and making some few pious aad devout 
reflections upon it ; and then to believe that he hath 
repeated to an excellent purpose, without ever letting it 
step forth into practice, and show itself in a holy conver* 
sation : Nay, some persons do cany the deceit a little 
higher ; who^ if they can but bring themselves to weep 
for their sins^ are then full of an ill-grouuded confidence 
and security ; never considering, that all this may prove 
to be no more than the very garb and outward dress of 
a contrite heart, which another heart, as hard as the 
nether millstone, may as well put on. For, tears and 
sighs, however in some persons they may be decent and 
commendable expressions of a godly sorrow, are neither 
necessary nor infallible signs of a true and unfeigned 
repentance* Not necessary, because sometimes, and in 
some persons, the inward grief and anguish of the mind 
may be too big to be expressed by so little a thing as a 
tear, and then it turneth its edge inward upon the mind ; 
and, like those wounds of the body which bleed inwardly^ 
generally proves the most fatal and dangerous to the 
whole, body of sin : not infallible, because a veiy small 
portion of sorrow, may make some tender dispositions 
melt, and break out into tears,* or a man may perhaps 
weep at parting with his sins, as he would bid the last 
farewell to an old friend. 

' But there is still a more pleasant clieat in this affair, 
that when we .find a deadness, and a strange kind of 
unaptness and indisposition to all impressions of religion> 
and that we cannot be as truly sorry for our sins as we 
should be, we then pretend to be soiry that we are not 
more sorry for them ; which isjiot more al)eurd and irra- 
tion^l tbm ihait a mm sboiild/greteud Wbe \m %A:g^l: 
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at a thing, because he did not know bow to be aDgjry 
at all. 

But, aAer all, what is wanting in this part of repent- 
iHDce, we expect to make up in the next : and to that 
purpose we put on a resolution of amendment, whicli we 
take to be as firm as a house built upon a rock ; so that, 
let the floods arise, and the winds blow, and the streams 
beat vehemently upon it, nothing shall shake it into ruin 
or disorder. We doubt not, upon the strength of this 
resolve, to stand fast and unmoved amid the storm of a 
temptation ; and do firmly believe, at the time we make 
it, that nothing in the world will ever be able to make 
us commit those sins over again, which we have so firm- 
ly resolved against. 

Thus many a time have we come to the sacrament of 
tlie Lord's Supper, with a full purpose of amendment, 
and with as full a persuasion of putting that same pur^ 
pose into practice ; and yet have we not all as often 
broke that purpose, and falsified that same persuasion, 
by starting aside, like a broken bow, into those very sins, 
whicli we then so solemnly and so confidently declared 
against. 

VVhei-eas, had but any other person entered with us 
into a vow so solemn, that he had taken the Holy Sa- 
crament upon it ; I believe, had he but once deceived us 
by breaking in upon the vow, we sliould hardly ever 
after be prevailed upon to trust that man agaui, although 
we still continue to trust our own fears, against reason ^ 
and against experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough, and will of 
course betray all tliose well-meaning persons into sin and 
folly, who are apt to take religion for a much easier 
thing than it is : but this is not the only mistake we are 
apt to run into ; we do not only think sometimes that we 
^can do more than we can do, but jsometimes that we ar^ 
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scapable of d<Hiig so rouclr: an error of another kind 
indeed, but not less dangerous, arising from a diffidence 
and false ImmHity. For how much a wicked man can 
do in the budness of religion, if he would but do his 
best, is very ofteo more than he can tell. 

Thus nothing is more common than to see a wicked 
man running headlong into sin and folly, against his rea- 
son, against his religion, and against his God. Tell him, 
that what he is going to do will be an infinite disparage- 
ment to his understanding, which, at another tim^, he 
setteth no small value upon ; tell him, that it will black- 
en his reputation, which he had rather die for than lose ; 
tell him, that the pleasure of sin is short and transient, 
aod leaveth a vexatious kind of sting behind it, whicb 
will very hardly be drawn fordi ; tell him, that this if 
one of those tilings for which God will most surely bring 
bim to judgment, which he pretendeth to believe with a 
full araurance and persuasion : and yet, for all this, he 
shutteth his eyes against all conviction, and rusheth into 
the sin, like a horse into battle ; as if he had nothing left 
to do, but, like a silly child, to wink hard, and to think 
to escape a certain and Infinite mischief, only by endea^ 
vouring not' to see it 

And now to show that the heart hath given in a false 
report of the temptation, we may learn from this; that 
tbe same weak man would resist and master the same 
powerful temptation, upon considerations of infinitely 
less value than those whidi religion offereth ; nay, such 
vile considerations, that the grace of God cannot with- 
out blasphemy be supposed to add any manner of force 
and efficacy to them. Thus, for instance, it would be 
a hard matter to dress up a sin in such soil and tempt- 
ing circumstances, that a truly covetous man would not 
resist for a considerable sum of money ; when neilhet 
tbe hopes ofHeaveo^ nor the fears ot HeW, co>AA wi!^^ 
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ao impression upoD him before. But can an}r thing be 
a surer indication oi the deceitfulness of the heart, than 
thus to show more courage, resolution, and activity, in 
an ill cause, than it doth in a good onej and to exert 
itself to better purpose, when it is to serve its own pride, 
or lust, or revenge, or anj other passion, than when it 
is to serve God upon motives of the Gospel, and upon 
all the arguments that have ever been made use of to 
bring men over to religion and a good life ? And thus, 
having shown that man is wonderfully apt to deceive 
and impose upon himself, in passing through the several 
stages of that great duty, repentance : I proceed now, 
in the 

Second place. To inquire into the grounds and rea- 
sons of this ignorance, ^ and to show whence it cometh 
to pass that man, the only creature in the world that 
can reflect and look into himself, should know so little of 
what passeth within him, and be so very much unac^ 
quainted even with the standing dispositions and com- 
plexion of his own heart.*' The prime reason of it is, 
because we so very seldom converse with ourselves, and 
take so little notice of what passeth witliin us: for a 
man can no more know his own heart, than he can know 
his own face, any other way than by reflection : he may 
as well tell over every feature of the smaller portions of 
his face without the help of a looking-glass, as he can tell 
a}l the inward bents and tendencies of the soul, those 
standing features and lineaments of the Inward man, and 
know all the various changes that this is liable to from 
custom, from passion, and from opinion, without a very 
frequent use of looking within himself. 

For, our passions and inclinations are not always upon 
the wing, and always moving toward their respective 
objects ; br.it retire now and then into the more dark 
and hidden recesses of the heart, where they Ue con- 
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eaeled for a while, until a fresh occasion calls them forth 
again : so that not every transient, oblique glance upon 
the miud, can Inring a man into a thorough knowledge of 
all its strength and weaknesses; for, a man may some- 
times turn the eye of the mind inward upon itself^ as he 
may behold his natural face in a glass and go away, 
** and straight forget what manner of man he was." But 
a man must rather sit down and unravel every action of 
the past day into all its circumstances and particularitiei^ 
and observe how every little thing moved and affected 
him, and what manner of Impression it made upon hii 
heart : this, done with that frequency and carefulness 
which the importance of the duty doth require, would, 
io a shmrt time, bring him into a nearer and more inti- 
mate acquaintance with hitnself. 

But when men, instead of this, do pass away months 
and years in a perfect slumber oi the mind, without once 
awaking it, it is no wonder they should be so very igno- 
rant of them^lves, and know very little more of what 
passeth within them than the very beasts which perish. 
Bat here it may not be amiss to inquiie into the reasons 
why most men have so little conversation with them- 
selves. 

And first. Because this reflection is a work and la- 
bour of the mind, and cannot be performed witliout 
some pain and difficulty ; for, before a man can reflect 
upon himself, and look into his heart with a steady eye, 
he must contract his sight, and collect all his scattering 
and roving thoughts into some order and compass, that 
he may be able to take a clear and distinct view of 
them : he must retire from the world for a while, and be 
unattentive to all impressions of sense ; and- how hard 
and painful a thing must it needs be to a roan of passion 
and infirmity, amid such a cro\^d of objects that are con- 

tmuaUy stnkiog upoa the sense, aad soUcV&o^ ^^ ^- 
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fecdoos, not to be moved and ioterrapted by one or 
other of tbem ! But, 

Secondly. Another reason why we so seldom con- 
verse with ourselves, is, because the business of the 
world taketh up all our time, and leaveth us no portion 
of it to spend upon this great work and labour of the 
mind. Thus twelve or fourteen years pass away before 
we can well discern good from evil ; and of the rest, so 
much goelh away in sleep, so much in the proper busi- 
ness of our callings, that we have none to lay out upon 
the more serious and religious employments. Every 
man's life is an imperfect sort of a circle, which he re^ 
peateth and runneth over every day ; he hath a set of 
thoughts, desires, and inclinations, which return upon 
•him in their proper time and order, and will very hard- 
ly be laid aside to make room for any thing new and un- 
common ; so that call upon him when you please to set 
about the study of his own heart, and you are sui-e to 
find him pre-engaged ; either he has some business to 
do, or some diversion to take, some acquaintance that he 
must visit, or some company that he must entertain, or 
some cross accident hath put him out of humour, and 
unfitted him for such a grave employment. And thus 
it Cometh to pass, that a man can never find leisure to 
look into himdeli^ because he doth not set apart some por- 
tion of the day for that very purpose, but foolishly defer- 
reth from one day to another, until his glass is almost 
rfin out, and he is called upon to give a miseraMe ac- 
count of himself in the other world. But, 

Thirdly. Another reason why a man doth not more 
frequently converse with himself, is, because such con- 
versation with his own heart may discover some vice or 
some infirmity lurking within him, which he is very un- 
willing to believe himself guilty of. For can there be a 
more ungrateftil thing to a man, than to find that upon a 
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nearer view, he is not that person he took bimself to be ? 
that he had neither the courage, nor the honesty, nor the 
piety, nor the humility that he dreamed he had ? that a 
very little pain, for instance, putteth him out of patience, 
and as little pleasure softeneth and disarmeth him into 
ease and wantonness ? that he hath been at more pains, 
and labour, and cost, to be revenged of an enemy, than 
to obi^e tlie best friend he hath in the world ? that he 
cannot bring himself to say his prayers without a great 
deal of reluctancy ; and when he doth say them, the spi- 
rit and fervour of devotion evaporate in a very short 
time; and he can scarcely hold out a prayer of ten linc^ 
without a number of idle and impertinent, if not vain and 
wicked thoughts coming into his head ? These are very 
unwelcome discoveries that a man may make of him- 
self; so that it is* no wonder that every one, who is 
already flushed with a good opinion of himself, should 
rather study bow to run away from it, tjian how to con- 
verse with his own heart 

But farther. If a man were both able and willing to 
retire into his own heart, and to set apart some portion 
of the day for that very purpose ; yet he h^tiW disabled 
from passing a fair and impartial judgment upon him- 
self by several difficulties, arising partly from prejudice- 
aod prepossession, partly from the lower appetites and 
ioclinations. And, 

First. That the business of prepossession may lead 
and betray a man into a false judgment of his own heart. 
For we may observe, that the first opinion wie take up 
of any thing, or any person, doth generally stick close to 
us; the nature of the roindlieing such, that it cannot 
but desire, and consequently endeavour to have some 
certsdn principles to go upon, something fixed and un- 
moveable, whereon it may rest and support itself. And 
hence it cometh to pass, that some persons are wlUi «» 
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much difficulty brought to thii± well of a man they have 
once entertaiued an ill opinion of: and, perhaps, tha^too 
for a very absui-d and unwarrantable reason. But how 
much more difficult then must it be for a man, who ta* 
keth up a fond opinion of hb own heart long befcnre he 
hath either yeai*s or sense enough to understand it, 
either to be persuaded out of it by himself, whom he 
loveth so well, or by another, whose interest or diver- 
sion it may be to make him ashamed of himself ! Then, 
Secondly. As to the difficuUies arising from the infe- 
rior appetites and inclinations ; let any man look into 
his own heart, and observe in how different a light, and 
uhder what different complexions, any two sins of equal 
turpitude and malignity do appear to him, if he hath but 
a strong inclination to the one, and none at all to the 
other. That which he hath an inclination to, is always 
drest up in all the false beauty that a fond and busy ima- 
gination can give it ; the other appeareth naked and 
deformed, and in all the true circumstances of folly and 
dishonour. Thus, stealing is a vice that few gentlemen 
are inclined to; and they justly think it below the dig- 
nity of a man to stoop to so base and low a sin ; but no 
principle of honour, no workings of the mind and con- 
science, not the still voice of mercy, not the dreadful call 
of judgment, nor any considerations whatever, can put a 
stop to that violence and oppression, that pride and am- 
'bition, that revelling and wantonness, which we every 
day meet with in the world, ^ay, it is easy to observe 
very different thoughts in a man of the sin that be Is 
most fond of, according to the different ebbs and flows 
of his inclination to it. For^ as soon as the appetite is 
alarmed, and seizeth upon the heart, a little cloud g^^ 
thereth about the head, and spreadeth a kind of darkness 
over the face of the soul, whereby it is hindered from 
taking a clear and distinct view of things ; but oo booq-*^ 
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er is tke mppedte tired tad satiated, but the same cloud 
pasBCth away like a shadow ; and a new light spriogiog 
dp io did mind oi a sudden, the man seeth much more, 
both of the foUyandof the danger of the sin, than he did 
before. 

And thus, having done with the several reasons whj 
man, the only creature in the world that can reflect and 
look into himself is so very ignorant of what passeth. 
widiin him, and so much unacquainted with the stand- 
ing dispositions and complexions of his own heart : I 
proceed now, in the 

Third and last place, to laj down several advantage^ 
that do, most assuredly, attend a due improvement in 
die knowledge of ourselves. And, 

first One great advantage is, that it tendeth very 
nuch to noortily and humble a man into a modest and 
low opinion of himself. For, let a man take a nice and 
durious inspection into all the several regions of the 
heart, and observe every thing irregular and amiss witb* 
in him : for instance, how narrow and short sighted a 
thing is the understanding ! upon how little reason do 
we take up an opinion, and upon how much less some- 
times do we lay it down again! how weak and false 
{round do we often walk upon, with the biggest con- 
fidence and assurance ! and how tremulous and doubt- 
ful' are we Very often, where no doubt is to be madet 
Again : how wild and impertinent, how busy and inco- 
herent a thing 4s the imagination, even in the best and 
wisest men; insomuch, that every man may be said to 
be mad, but every man doth not show it ! Then, as to 
the pasdons ; how noisy, how turbulent, and how tumul- 
tuous are they! how easy they are stirred and set a- 
going, how eager and hot in the pursuit, and what strange 
disorder and confosion do they throw a man into; so 
that he can neither think, nor speak^not a&V %a\L^ 
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should do, while he is under the domioion of aoj ooe 
of them ! 

Thus, let evey mao look with a severe and impartial 
eye into all the disdnct regions of the heart ; and d0 |b 
doubt, several deformUies and irregularities, that he 
never thought o( wiU open and disclose themselves upon 
so near a view ; and rather make the man ashamed of 
liimself than proud. 

Secondly. A due improvement in the knowledge of 
ourselves, doth certainly secure us from the sly and in* 
^uating assaults of flattery. There is not in the world 
a baser and more hateful thing than flattery ; it pro- 
ceedeth from so much falseness and insincerity in the 
man that giveth it, and often discovereth so much weak* 
ness and folly in Ihe man that taketh it, that it is hard 
to tell which of the two is most to be blamed. Every 
man of common sense can demonstrate in speculation, 
and may be fully convinced, that all the praises and 
commendations of the whole world, can add no more to 
the real and intrinsic value of a man, than they can add 
to his stature. And yet, for all this, men of the best 
sense and piety, wlien they come down to the practice, 
cannot forbear thinking much better of themselves, 
when they have the good fortune to be spdcen well of by 
other persons. 

But the meaning of this absurd proceeding seemeth to 
be no otlier than this ; there ai-e few men that have so in- 
timate an acquaintance with their own hearts, as to know 
their own real worth, and how to set a just rate upoh them- 
selves; and therefore they do not know but that lie 
who praises them most, may be most in the right of it. 
For, no doubt, if a man were ignorant of the true value 
of a thing he loved as well as himself, he would mea- 
sure (he worth o( it according to the esteem of him wh^ 
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ddetb most for it, rather thao of tiim that biddeth 

Therefore, the most fallible waj to diseotangle a man 
nm the snares of flattery, is, to consult and study his 
wu (leart; for ivhoever does that irell, will hardly be 
» absurd as to take another man's word, before his own 
ose and experience* 

Thirdly. Another advantage from this kind of study 
this, that it teacheth a man how to behave himself 
itiently, when he has the ill fortune to be censured 
id abused by other people. Tor a man, who is 
oroughly acquainted with his own heart, doth already 
low more evil of himself than any body else can tell 
m : and when any one speaketh ill of hiro, he rather 
lanketh God that he can say no worse : for, could his 
lemy but look into the dark and hidden recesses of the 
!art, be considereth what a number of impure 'thoughts 
i might there see brooding and hovering, like a dark 
oud upon the face of the soul; that there he ihight 
ke a prospect of the fancy, and view it acting over 
le several scenes of pride, of ambition, of envy, of 
St, and revenge; that there he might tell how often a 
■cious inclination hath been restrained, for no other 
tason, but just to save the man's credit or interest in 
le world ; and how many unbecoming ingredients have 
itered into the composition of his best actions. And 
)w, what man in the whole world would be able to 
iar so severe a test ? to have every thought and iu- 
ard motion of the heart laid open and exposed to the 
lews of his enemies ? But, 

Fourthly, and lastly, another, advantage of thb kind 
, that it maketh men less severe upon other p^op^^^a 
ults, and less busy and industrious in spre^^^fig them, 
or a man. employed at home, inspecting w ^^s own 
il^ngs, hath not le'isure to take notice of p^V ^^^^^ 
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spot and blemiBh that Heth scatt^ited updD dthcvs ; er, if 
be caonot escape the sight of them, he always passes 
tbe most ewjr and favourable consttuctioii upon ibem. 
Thus, for iottanoe, does Ae iH be loioiii^ ^ a man 
proceed from an nobappy temper and coo^utioa of 
body ? he Atet ooosider^ with faimsd^ how hard ft 
thiDg it 18, not to be borne down with the eurreot of the 
blood and spirits ; and accordSngly lajeth soaie pmt of 
the blame npoo tbe weakness of bttmaii natijore, for he 
hath felt the fonce and rapidity of it within bis owa 
breaat^ ahhou^ pethaps, in another instance, be re- 
fnemberetfa how It rageth and swelleth by oppositioQ ; 
and, although it may be restrained, or diverted for a 
while, yet it can hardly ever be totally subdued. 

Or, has the man sianed out of custom ? he Chen, from 
his own experience, traceth a habit into the very first 
rise and imperfect beginnings of it ; and can tell by how 
slow and insensible advances it creepeth upon the heart; 
how it woiiceth itself by degrees into the very frame 
and texture of it, and so passeth into a second nature ; 
and consequefltiy he hath a just sense of tbe great diffi- 
culty for liim to learn to do good, who hath been long 
accustomed to do evil. 

Or, lastly, hath a false opinion betrayed him into a 
dn ? he Aen ^afleth to mind what wrong apprehennons 
he hath made of dome things himself; how many opi- 
nions, that he once made no doubt of, he hath, upon a' 
sti4cter examination, found to be doubtful, and uncer- 
tain; how many more to be unreasonable and absurd. 
He knoweth farther, that there are a great many more 
opinions that he hath never yet examined into at all» 
and whSch, however, he sdll beHeveih, for no other rea- 
ifili, but -because he hat}) believed them so long already 
without a reason. 
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ThuB,upoo every occasion a maD intimately acquainted 
wlthbinuelf consulteth his own heart, and maketh eyerjr 
man's case to be his own, and so puts the most fayoun^ 
Ue interpretation upon it Let every man therefore 
look into his own heart, before he beginneth to abuse 
the reputation of another ; and then he will hardly be 
10 absurd as to throw a dart that will so certainly re- 
bound and wound himself. And thus, through tho 
wh(^ course of his conversation, let him keep an eye 
nftm that one great comprehennve rule of Christian 
doty, on which hangeth not only the law and the [Mx>- ^ 
phets, but the veiy life and spirit of the Gospd too ; 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do je eveo so unto them." Which rule that we may 
dl Ally observe, by throwing aside aH scandal and de- 
tnctioD, all spite and rancour, all rudeness and con- 
tempt, all rage and vioknce, and whatever tendeth to 
make conversation and commerce either uneasy or troo- 
blesome, may the God of peaoe grant, for Jesus Christ 



^bat hath been said; and the Lord give 
yon a right understanding in all things. To whom, with 
tlie Son and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory> 
now and for ever. 
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SERMON II. 

ON 

THE TRINITY.* 

(First printed in 1744.) 



FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN, v. 7. 

Far there are Three that bear record in Heaven^ the 
FaOter^ the Word^ and the Holy Ghost ; and these 
Three are One, 

This day being set apart to acknowledge our belief 
in the Eternal Trinity, I thought it might be proper to 
employ my present discourse entirely upon that subject; 
and I hope to handle it in such a manner, that the most 
ignorant among you may return home better informed of 

* On this Sermon Lord Orrery has bestowed due praise. It is, he 
says, "indeed a Sermon, and one of the best of its kind. The my%- 
tei'ious parts of our religion are apt to have dreadful eflfects upon 
weak minds. The general comments upon the Sacred Writings, and 
the several Sermons upon the most abstruse points of Scripture, are 
too often composed in the gloomy style. Damnation, eteriial damna- 
tion, is placed with aU its horror before pur eyes ; and we are so ter- 
ri6ed at the prospect, that fear makes us imagine we can comprehend 
mysteries, which, on this side the grave, must be for ever denied to 
limited understandings. Swift has taken the safest and the properest 
method of expounding these arcana. He advances every position that 
can be established upon so incomprehensible a subject He sustains 
the belief, avows the doctrine, and adapts the matter of f^ith, as well 
as possible, to the human capacity* His manner of reasoning is mas" 
terly, and his arguments are nervous.*' N. 
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your duty in this great point, than prohabty you are at 
present. 

It must be confessed that by the weakness and indis- 
cretion of busy, or at best, of well-meaning people, as well 
as by the malice of those who are enemies to all reveal- 
ed religion, and are not -content to possess their own in- 
fidelity in silence, without commiinicatiog it to the dis- 
turbance of mankind ; I say, by these means, it must be 
confessed, that the doctrine of the Trinity hath sulTelred 
very much, and made Christianity suffer along with it. 
For these two things must be granted ; ftrst, that men 
of wicked lives would be very glad there were no truth 
ia Christianity at all ; and secondly, if they can pick 
out any one single article in the Christian religion, \« liicli 
ippears not agreeable to their own corrupted reason, or 
to the arguments of those bad people who follow the 
trade of seducing others, they presently conclude, that 
the truth of the whole Gospel must sink along with thae 
oQo articU. Whir.h is just as wise, as if a man should 
gay, because he dislikes one law of his country, he will 
therefore observe no law at all ; and yet that one law 
may be very reasonable in itself although he does not 
allow it, or doos not know the reason of the lawgivers. 

Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine of the 
Trinity ; which word is indeed not in the Scripture, but 
was a term of art invented in the earlier times to express 
the doctrine by a single word, for the sake of brevity 
and convenience. The doctrine, then, as delivered in 
holy Scripture, though not exactly in the same words, 
k very short, and amounts only to this : that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are each of them God, 
and yet there is but one God. For as to the word Per- 
son, when vre say there are three Persons ; and as to 
thoae other explanations in the Athanasian creed this 
day read to ^ou (whether compiled by A.\]kiaLTO<n!QiB ox 
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not) tliej frcre takeo up thtee bundfed yean after 
Christ to expouod this doctrine; and I wiJl tdl you 
upon -wh^X oecasioD. About that time there sprang up 
a heresy ci people called Arians, from one Anus th« 
leader of them. These denied our Saviour to be God« 
although they allowed all the rest of the Gospel, where- 
in they were more sincere than their followers among 
118. Thus the Christian world was divided into two 
parts, till at length, by the a^al and courage of St Attei- 
tiasius, the Ariaoswere condemned in a general coundl» 
and a creed formed upon the true faith, as St. Atbanaaiua 
hath settled it. This creed is now read at certain times 
in our churches, which although it is useful for edifica- 
tion to those who understand it, yet since it contains 
some nice and philosophical points which few people can 
comprehend, the bulk of mankind is obliged to believe 
no m^ore than the scripture doctrine, as I have delivered 
it; because that creed was intended only as an answer 
to the Arian? in their own* way, who were very subtle 
disputes. 

But this heresy having revived in the world about a 
hundred years ago, and continued ever since ; not out 
of a ^eal to truth, but to give a loose to .wickedness by 
throwing off all religion ; several divines, in order to 
answer the cavils of those adversaries to truth and mo- 
rality, began to find out farther ejqilanations of this doc* 
trine of the Trinity by rules of philosophy ; which have 
multiplied controversies to such a degree, as to beget 
scruples that have perplexed the minds of many sober 
Christians, who otherwise, c^uld never have entertained 
them. 

I roust therefore be bold to affirm, that the method 
takeo by many of those learned men to defend the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, bath beea founded upon a mistake. 
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It mask be allowed, that ererj man is bouud to M* 
lov the rules and directions of that measure of reasoo 
vbicb Ood halh given him ; and indeed be cannot do 
odierwise, if he will be sincere, or act like a man. For 
utaoce : if I should be commanded by an angel from 
Heaven to believe it is midnij^ht at noon-day ; yet I 
eoald Bol believe bin. So if I were directly told is 
Scripture that three are one, and one is three, I could 
BOt conceive or believe it in the natural common sense 
«f that expressioB, but must suppose that something dark 
ffajstieal was meant, which it pleased God to conceal 
from me and from all tlie world. Thus in the test, 
** There are Three that bew recorcV &c Am I capa> 
Ue of knowing and defining, what union and what dis- 
tinction there may be in the divine nature, which possi- 
bly maj be hid from the angels themselves? Again, I 
lee it plainly declared in Scripture, that there is but 
sue God ; and yet 1 find oiur Savtoar claiming the pre^ 
fogative of God in knowing men's tliongbts; in saying, 
" He and his Father are one;' and " before Abraham 
was, I am." I read, that the disciples worslMpped iiiro : 
that Thomas said to liim, ** My Lord and my God C* 
tod St. John^ chap. i. ^ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with Ood, and the Word was God.?' 
I read likewise that the Holy Ghost bestowed the power 
af working rouracles, and the gift of tongues, which, if 
lightly considered, is as g^eat a miracle as any, that & 
■amber of illiterate men should of a sudden be qualified 
to speak all the languages then known in tlie world, 
0ach as could be done by the inspiration of God alone. 
From these several texts it is plain, that God commands 
tts to believe there is a union, and there is a distinctioo ; 
bat what that union, or what that distinction is, all man* 
klad are equally ignorant, and roust conUnne w^ ^ 
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l^ast till the day of judgment, without some new reve- 
lation. 

But because I cannot conceive the nature of ^this 
union and distinction in the divine nature, am I there* 
fore to reject them as absurd and impossible, as I would 
if any one told me, that three men are one, and one man 
is three ? We are tdd, that a man and his wife are one 
&esh ; this I can comprehend the meaning of; yet, lite- 
rally taken, it is a thing impossible. But the apostle 
tells us, " We sec but in part, and we know but in 
part;" and yet we would comprehend all the secret 
ways and workings of God. 

Therefore I shall again repeat the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it is positively affirmed in Scripture : that 
God is there expressed in three different names, as Fa- 
ther, as Son, and as Holy Ghost; that each of these is 
God, and that there is but one God. But this union and 
distinction are a mystery utterly unknown to mankind. ' 

This is enough for auyigood Christian to believe on 
this great article, without ever inquiring any farther. 
And this can be contrary to no man's reason, although 
tlie knowledge of it is hid from him. 

But thcfrc is another difficulty of great importance 
among those who quarrel with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as well as with several other articles of Christianity ; 
wiiich is, that our i*eligion abounds in mysteries, and 
these they are so bold as to revile as cant^ imposture, 
and priestcraft. It is impossible for us to determine, for 
whatreasons God thought fit to communicate some things 
to us in part, and leave some part a mystery : but so it 

■ 

is in fact, and so the holy Scriptures tell us in several 
places. For instance : the resurrection and change of 
oiur bodies are called mysteries by St. Paul ; our Sa- 
vioiur's incarnation is another ; the kingdom of God is^ 
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called a mysteiy by our Saviour, to be only knowo t 
his disciples ; so is faith and the word of God by Si 
Paul: I omit many others. So that to declare agaioi 
all mysteries ivithout distinction or exception, is to de 
dare agaiost the whole tenour of the New Testament. 
There are two conditions, that may bring a myster 
under suspicioo. First, When it is not taught and com< 
maoded in holy writ ; or secondly, when the mysteij 
turns to the advantage of those who preach it to others 
Now as to the first, it can never be said, that we preacl 
^ j mjsteries without warrant from Holy Scripture, althougl 
^ I confess this of the Trinity may have sometimes beei 
f explained by human invention, which might perhapi 
t- better have been spared. As to the second, it will ntfi 
be possible to charge the protestant priesthood with pro- 
posing any temporal advantage to themselves by broach- 
iog, or multiplying, or preaching of mysteries. Doec 
this mystery of the Trinity, for instance, and •the dea- 
cent of the Holy Ghost, bring the least profit or power 
to the preachers ? No ; it is as great a niysteiy to them- 
selves as it is to the meanest of their hiearers ; and may 
be rather a cause of humiliation, by putting their under- 
standing, in that point, upon a level ^vith the most igno- 
rant of their flock. It is true indeed, the Roman church 
bath very much eniiched herself by trading in myste- 
ries, for which they have not the least authority from 
Scripture, and which were fitted only to advance their 
ovn temporal wealth and grandeur ; such as transub- 
itantiation, the worehipping of^ images, indulgences for 
rim. Purgatory, and iriasses for the dead ; with many 
more. But it is the perpetual talent of those who have 
ill-will to our church, or a contempt for all religion, 
taken up by the wickedniess of tlietr lives, to charge us 
with the errors and corruptions of popery, which all pro- 

testants have thrown off near t^o huvidie^ ^^%s% * 

B 2 
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whereas thoee mysteries held by us, have no prospect 
of power, pomp^ or wealth, but have been ever maio- 
taioed'by the uoiversal body of true believers fron the 
days of the apostles, and will be so to the resurrectieii; 
neither will the gates <^ Hell prevail against them. 

It may be thought perhaps a strange thing, that God 
shouM re<|pure us to beHcve mysteries, while the reason 
or manner of what we are to believe is above our com- 

• 

prehennoQ^ and wholly concealed from us: neither doth 
it appear at first sight, that the believing or not believ- 
ing them doth concern either the glory of God, or con- 
tribute to the goodness or wickedness of our lives. But 
this is a great and dangerous mistake. We see what a 
mi|^ty weigjht is laid upon faith, both in the Old and 
Bew Testament. In the former we read, how the faith 
of Abndiam is praised, who could believe that God 
would rsose from liim a great nation, at the very time 
that be was commanded to sacrifice his only son, and 
despaired of any other issue : and this was to him a 
great mystery. Our Saviour is perpetually pr^&uDhiog 
fiiith to his disciples, or reproaching Uiem with the want 
of it; and St Paul produceth numarous examples of the 
wonders done by faith. And all this is highly reason- 
able ; for, faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, 
. the power, the justke, and the mercy of God ; which 
dependence will certainly incline us to obey him in all 
things. So that the great excellency of &ith consists in 
the consequence it hath upon our auctions: as, if we de- 
pend upon the truth and wisdom of a man,, we shall cer- 
tainly be more disposed to follow his advice. Therefoire 
let no man think that he can lead as good a moral lifo 
without ffuth as with it ; for this reason, because he who 
halh no fsllh, .cannot by the strength of his own reason 
or endeavours so easily resist temptations, as the other, 
who depends upon Qod's assistanca in the overcoming of 
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Hi frsiliks, and k gore to be rewarded for ever in 
Beayeo lor h» yictary oyer them. ^ Faith^'' iajFg the 
ipoatle, ^ k the evidence of things not leen i** hemeaDa^ 
tet faith is a Tirtue, bf whieh anj thing ooimnanded as 
by God to believe, appears evident and certain to lu^ 
^khoof^ we do not tee, nor can conceive it ; became by 
&ith ve eotirdT- depend upon the truth and powecof 
God. 

It is an <M and true distinction, that things maj be* 
shove our reason, without being cootrarj to it. Of this 
kind are the power, the nature, and the universal pn» 
aence of God, wjth innumerable other points. How ^e 
j^o those who quarrel with mysteries know of the coUk 
oooest actiooe of nature! the growth of an animal, of » 
[daiit, or of the smallest seed, is a mystery to the wisest 
smoog men. If air ignorant person were told, that fr 
loadstone would draw iron at a distance, he might saj it 
was a ihiog contrary to. his reason and could not be- 
Keve before he saw it with hb eyes. 

The manner whereby the soul and body are united,. 
waA bow they are distinguished, k wholly uoaecounta- 
Ue tO' osb. We see but one part, and yet we know we 
osnislof twof andtbre is aroystery we eannot conpre<^ 
hend,aDy flMwetiian^that of the Triiiity. 

From what hath, been said, it is manifest, that Ged 
fU never command us to believe, nor his ministen to 
iraaefa, any doctrine which Is contrary to the reasonlie 
hadi pleased to endow us with ; but for hk own wise 
ends 1ms thought fit to conceit from us the nature of the 
lUag be commands ; thereby to try our fMt and obe> 
dienee, and increase omr dependence upon hinr*. 

It k highly probable, that if Ood should please to re- 
VMtl ualo us tbk great mystery of the Trinity, or sooio- 
other oqrsteiies in omr holy reH^on, we should not be 
atia t» uadeasland tbefl% uidess he would at the wsat 
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time thiak fit to bestow on us some new powers or facul<- 
ties of the mind, which we want at present, and are re- 
served till ,the day of resurrection to life eternal.' '^ For 
now,'* as the apostle says, *' we see through a glass dark- 
ly, but then face to face." 

Thus, we see, the matter is brought to this issue : we 
must either believe what God directly commands us in 
holy Scripture, or we must wholly reject the Scripture, 
and the Christian religion which we pretend to profess. 
But this, I hope, is too desperate a step for any of us to 
make. 

I have already observed, that those who preach up 
the belief of the Trinity, or of any other mystery, can- 
Dot propose any temporal advantage to themselves by so 
doing. But this is not the case of those who oppose 
these doctrines. Do they lead better moral lives thau 
a good Christian ? are they more just in their dealings ? 
more chaste, or temperate, or charitable? Nothing at 
all of this ; but on the contrary, their intent is to over- 
throw all religion, that they may gratify their vices 
without any reproach fr«>ra the world, or their own con^ 
science ; and are zealous to bring over as many others 
as they can to their own opinions; because it is some 
kind of imaginary comfort to have a multitude on their 
side. 

There is no miracle mentioned in holy writj whicb^ 
if it were strictly examined, is- not as much contrary to 
common reason, and as much a mystery, as this doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and therefore we may with equal jus- 
tice deny the truth of them bU. . For instance : it is 
against the laws of nature, that a bumao body should be 
able to walk upon t)ie water, as St, Peter is recorded to 
liave done : or that a dead carcass sboiUd be raised from 
the grave after three days, when it began to corrupt $ 
which those who uudentaod anatomy wiU pronounce ttt 
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be impossible bj the commoD rules of nature and rea- 
800. Yet these miracles, and many others, are posi- 
tively affirmed io the Gospel ; and these we must be-' 
lieve, or give up our holj religion to' atheists and infi- 
dels. 

I shall DOW make a few inferences and observations 
upon what has been said. 

First It would be weU, if people would not lay so 
much weight on their own reason in matters of religion, 
as to think every thing impossible and absurd which they 
cannot conceive. How often do we contradict the right 
rules of reason in the whole course of our lives ? Rea- 
son itself is true and just, but the reason of every parti- 
cular man is weak and wavering, perpetually swayed 
and turned by his interests, his pascdons, and his vices: 
Let any man but consider, when he hath a controversy 
with another, though his cause be ever so unjust, thougli 
the whole world be against him, how blinded he is by the 
love of himself, to believe that right is wrong, and wrong 
is right, when it makes for his own advantage. Where 
is then the right use of his reason, which he so much 
bcMists of, and which he would blasphemously set up to 
control the commands of the Almighty ? 

Secondly. When men are tempted to deny, the mys- 
teries of religion, let them examine and search into their 
own hearts^ whether they have not some favourite sin, 
which is of theur party in this dispute, and which is 
equally contrary to other commands of God in the Gos- 
pel. For, why do men love darkness rather than light ? 
The Scripture tells us, '' Because their deeds are evil ;^' 
and there can be no other reason assigned. Therefore, 
when men are curious and inquisitive to discover some 
weak sides in Christianity, and inclined to favour every 
thing that is offered to its disadvantage, it is plain they 
wish it were not true; and those wishes can proceed 
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fnwi Dotbing but an evil consciemse ; became if there 
be truth ia our reli^oo, their conditioD must be mia- 
erable^ 

And therefore, thirdlj, men should comider^ that raia- 
iog difficulties conceroing the mysteries in religion, can- 
oot make them more wise, learned, or Tirtuous ; better 
neighbours, or friends, or mcnre serrkeabte to their oomH 
tij ; but, whateTar thej pretend, vill detlrcf their in- 
vaid peace of mind by perpetual douhts and fears ton- 
aing in thcar breasts. And God forbid we should ever 
flee the times ao bad, when dangerous opinions in refi«^ 
gion win be a means to get lavonr and preferment f 
although even in such a case, it would be an ill traffie 
to gain the world, and loae our own souls. So that up*^ 
on the whole it will be inqpossible to find any real use 
toward a virtuous or happy lifo, by denying tlie royste* 
lies of the GospeL 

Fourthly. Those strong unbelievers, who expect that 
all myateriea should be squared and fitted to thdor ow& 
veasoD, might have somewhat to say for themselves, if 
they could satisfy the general reason of mankind, in 
their opinions^ but herdn they are miserably dsfective,. 
absurd, and ridiculous; they strain at a gnat, and swak 
low a camel; they can believe that the world was made < 
by chance; that God doth not concern himself with^ 
things below f wffl neither punish vice nor reward vlr« 
tue ; that religion was invented by cunning men to keep* 
the world in awe ; with many other opinions equally 
filse and detestable, against the common l%fat of nature 
as well as reason : against the univdMd sentiments of aH 
civilized nations^ and eHbasive to the ears even of a so- 
ber heathen. 

Lastly. Since the worid aboumte with pestilent bo<^ 
particttbdy writt^ against this doctrine of the Trinity ; 
it is fit to infonn you, that the authors of themprpeeed 
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vboHy upoa a mistake ; they would show bow uBpossl- 
ble it 1% thai tbr^e cao be ooe, and one can be three; 
whereas the Scripture saith do such thing, at least in that 
maimer they woiUd make it : but only that there Issome 
kind of unity and distinction in the divine nature, which 
mankind cannot possibly comprehend : thus the whole 
doctrine is short and plaiKif and in itself inci^Nible of any 
eontroTersy : once God himself hath pronounced the 
fact, but whdly concealed the manner. And thereSsre 
many divines, who thought fit to answer those wicked 
books^ have been mistaken too by answering fools in 
their fi»lly; and endeavouring to explain a mystetyi 
which Crod intended to keep secret from us* And as I 
would exhort all men to avoid reading those wicked 
books written against this doctrine, as dangerous and 
peniicious ; so I think they may omit the answers, as 
Unnecessary. This I confess will probably affect but 
few or none among the generality of our congregations, 
who do not inuch trouble themselves with books, at least 
of this kind. However, many who do not read them- 
selves, are seduced by others that do, and thus become 
unbelievers upon trust, and at second hand ; and this is 
too frequent a case : for which reason, I have eudea- 
Toured to put this doctrine upon a short and sure foot, 
levelled to the meanest understanding; by which we 
may, as the apostle directs, be ready always to give an 
answer to every man, that asketh us a reason of tlte hope 
that is in us, with meekness and fear. 

And thus I have done with my subject, which proba- 
baUy I should not have chosen, if I had not been in- 
vited to it by the occarion of this season, appointed on 
purpose id celebrate the mysteries of the Trinity, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, wherein we pray to be 
kept steadfast in this faith ; and what this faith is I have 
dlDWo you in the (Plainest manner I coidd. For, upon 
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the whole, it is no more thao this : God commands us, 
by our dependence upon his truth, and' his hoi j word, to 
believe a fact that we do not understand. And this is 
no more than what we do every day Jn the works of 
nature, upon the credit of men of learning. Without 
faith we can do no works acceptable to God ; for, if they 
proceed from any other principle, they will not advance 
our salvation ; and this faiith, as I have explained it, we 
may acquire without giving up our senses, or contra- 
dicting our reason. May G5d of his infinite mercy in- 
quire us with true faith in every article and mystery of 
our religion, so as to dispose us to do what is pleasing in 
his sight; and this we pray through Jesus Christ, to 
whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, the myste- 
-rious incomprehensible One God, be all honour and 
^ory now and for evermore ! Amen- 
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SERMON III. 



ON 



MUTUAL SUBJECTION.* 

(First printed in 1744.) 



FIRST PETER, v. 5. 

YeOy all of you he ttuhject one to another. 



The apostle having, in many parts of this epistle^ 
given diroctiMM to Christians concerning the duty of 
subjection or obedience to superiors ; in the several ia- 
stances of the subject to the prince, the child to his p»* 
rent, the servant to his roaster, the wife to her husband^ 
and the younger to the elder ; doth here, in the wordi 
of my text, sum up the irhole, by advancing a point of 
doctrine, which at first may appeal* a little extraordi- 
nary : •* Yea, all of you," saith he, " be subject one to 
another.'' For it should seero, that two persons cannot 
properly be said to be subject to each other, and that 
subjection is only due from inferiors to those above 
them : yet St. Paul hath several passages to the same 
purpose. For he exhorts the Romans, '' in honour to 
prefer one another ;" and the Philippians, ^ that in low- 

* ** A clearer ityle, or a difcoursemore properly adapted toa pub- 
lie audience, can scarce be framed. Every paragraph is simple, ner- 
voQi, and intelligible. The threads of each argument are closely 
eonnested, and logically parsued.**— Osbiby. ^ 
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Uoess of mind they should each esteem other better tbao 
themselves ;" and the Ephesianfi, ^ that they shouhl 
submit themselves one lo another in the fear of the 
Lord." Here we find these two great apostles recom- 
mending to all Christians this duty of mutual subjection.^ 
For ve may observe by SL Peter, that having men- 
tioned the several relations which men bear to eacb 
other, as governor and sutiject, master and servant, and 
the rest which I have already repeated, he makes no 
exception, but sums up the whole with commanding^ 
'* all to be subject one to another." Whence we may 
conclude, that this subjection due from all men to aU 
men, is something more than the compliment of counse, 
when our betters are pleased to tel) us they are our 
humble servants, but understand us to be their slaves. 

I know very well, that some of those who explain 

this text apply it to humility, to the duties of charity, 

to private exhortations^ and to bearing with eackoih«r?» 

iBfirmities; and it is probable the apostle may have 

bad a regard to alL these. But, however, many learned 

men agree^ that there is something more understood, 

and so the words in their plain natural meaning must 

import ; as you will observe yourselves, if you read 

them with the beginning of the verse, which is thua; 

*^ Likewise ye younger submit yourselves unto the 

elder ; yea, all of you be subject one to another." So 

that, upon the whole, there must be some kind of subf 

jection due from every man to eveiy man, which cannot 

be made void by any power, pre-eminence, or authori^ 

whatsoever. Now, what sort of subjection this is, and 

bow it ought to be paid, shall be -tlie subject of my pre* 

sent discourse. - 

As God hath contrived all the works df nature to be 
tt^ful, and in some manner a support to each other, by 
which the wbde frame' of the world, under his provi' 
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deoce, k prtterved md kiept up; so anioDg mankkid 
our particular stations are appointed to each of us b]f 
God Almighty, if herein we are obliged to act, a§ for at 
our power reachetfa, toward the good of tlie whole com- 
nunity; And he who doth not perferm that part as- 
signed him toward advancing the benefit of the whole, 
in proportion to his opportunities and abilities, is not 
onfy a useless, but a very mischievous member of the 
public : because he takes his share of the profit, and jct 
kavies liis diare of the burden to be borne by oibersy 
which is the true principal cause of most miseries and 
misfortunes in life. For a wise man, who does not assist 
with his counsels; a great nian, with hii protectioD ; m 
rich man, with his bountj and diarity ; and a poor man, 
with his labour; are perfect nuisances in a common* 
wealth. Neither is any condition of life more honour* 
aUe in the light of God than another; otherwise be 
WWM be a respecter of persons, which he assures us he 
inDot: for he hath proposed the same salvation to til 
men, and bath onlj placed them in difforent ways or tsUf- 
tknrto-work it out Prineoa are txmi wiUi no mote 
advantages of strength or wisdom, than other men; and« 
by aa unhappy education, are usually more defective in 
ftotb, than thousands of their subjects. They depend 
for every necessary of life upon the meanest of their 
pieopfe : besides, obedience and suhjection were never 
cojoined by God to humour the paatAons, lusts, and vani» 
ties of those who demand them from us ; but we are 
commanded to obey our governors, because disobedi* 
euce would breed seditions in the state. Thus servants 
are directed to obey thehr roasters, children their pa< 
rents, and wives their husbands ; not from any respect 
of persona iu God, but because otherwise there would 
be nothing but confosion in private families. This mat- 
ter wiD be clearly ezplained^by cooaidering the com<' 
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parisou which St. Paul makes between the church of 
Christ, and the body of roan : for the same resemblance 
will hold, not only to families and kingdoms, but to the 
whole corporation of mankind. **• The eye," saith he, 
^ cannot saj unto the hand, I have no need of thee : 
Bor again the hand to the foot, I have no need of thee. 
Nay, much more, those membei-s of the body which seem 
to be more feeble, are necessary : and whether one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one mem- 
ber be honoured, all the members rejoice with it." The 
case is directly the same among mankind. The prince 
cannot say to the merchant, I have no need of thee ; nor 
the merchant to the lalx)urer, I have no need of thee. 
Nay much more those members, which seem to be more 
(eeble are necessary : For the poor are generally more 
necessaiy members of the commonwealth than the rich : 
which clearly shows, that God never intended such pos- 
sessions for the sake and service of those to whom he 
lends them ; but because he hath assigned every man 
bis particular station to be useful in life, and this for the 
feaBon given by the apostle; ^' that there may be no 
schism in the body.'' 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature of 
that subjection, which we all owe to one another. God 
Almighty hath been pleased to put us into an imperfect 
state, where we have perpetual occ-asion of each other's 
assistance. There is none so low, as not to be in a capa- 
city of assisting the highest ; nor so high as not to want 
the asnstance of the lowest 

It plainly appears from what hath been said, that no 
one human creature is more worthy than another in the 
nght of God, farther than according to the goodness or 
holiness of their lives; and that power, wealth, and the 
like outward advantages, are so far from being the marks 
pf God's approving or preferring those on whom they are 
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bestowed, that, on the contrary, he is pleased to suffer 
them to be almost engrossed by those who have leagt ti- 
tle to bis favour. Now, according to thb equality, 
wherein God hath placed ail mankind with relation to 
himself, you will observe, that in all the relations be- 
tween man and man, there is a mutual dependence, 
whereby the one cannot subsist without the other. Thus, 
no man can be a prince without subjects, nor a master 
without servants, nor a father without children. And 
this both explafins and confirms the doctrine of the text : 
for where there is a mutual dependence there must be a 
mutual duty, and consequently a mutual subjection. 
For instance, the subject must obey his prince, because. 
God commands it, human laws require it, and the safety 
of the public makes it necessary ; for the same reasons 
we must obey all that are iu authority, and submit our- 
selves not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward, whether they rule according to our liking or 
not. On the other side, in those countries that pretend 
to freedom, princes are subject to those laws which their 
people have chosen ; they are bound to protect their sub- 
jects in liberty, property, and religion, to receive theif 
petitions, and redress their grievances : so that the best 
prince is, in the opinion of wise men, only the greatest 
servant of the nation ; not only a servant to tke public 
in general, but in some sort to every man in it In the 
like^^manner, a servant owes obedience, and dUigeuce, 
and faithfulness to his master ; from whom at the same 
time he hath a just demand for protection, and mainte- 
nance, and gentle treatment Nay, even the poor beg- 
gar hath a just demand of an alms from the rich man.; 
who is guilty of fraud, injustice, and oppression, if he 
does not afford relief according to bis abilities. 

But this subjection we all owe one another, is nowhere 
more necessary than in the common coaversations of life ; 
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for witlioiit It there could be Do^ociety among men. If 
Ae lenoed would not BometimeB submit to'die ignoMtnt, 
the wiae to tlie simple, the geutle to the froward, the old 
to the weakoesses of the young, there would be oothiflg 
b«t ev^riasting ▼ariance io the world. TMs our SaTioar 
bhnself coofirmed by his own example ; for he i^peared 
in ihe form of a servaut, aed washed his disciples' leet, 
ftdding those memorable words, ^ Te call me Lord and 
Master, and ye say well, for so I am. If I, then, your 
Lord and Master, wash your feet, how much more oc^ht 
ye to wash one aaother^i feet ?^ Under which expres* 
sion fif washing the feet, is iBChided all that stibjection, 
aaustance, lof^ and duty, which ereiy good Ohristian 
ougtSt to pay fiis brother, in whatever station God badi 
pilnoed him. For the greatest prince, and the meanest 
skrve, are not, by infinite degrees, so distant, as our Sa- 
iriour and those disdples, whose feet he voudisafed to 
wash. 

And although this doctrine of subjecting oursdves to 
one another may seem to grate upon the pride and vanity 
of maiyund,«Bd may therefore bebard to be digested by 
those who value themselves upon thdr gpreatness or their 
wealdi: yet it is really no more than what most mea 
practase upon ether occasions. F(Mr, if our neighbour^ 
who B ow inferior ooaiies to see us, we rise to recdve 
him, we i^iace him ^above us^ and respect him as if he 
weie better than ourselves : and this is thought both dc^ 
ceot and aeoeasaiy, -and is asuidly cadled good manners. 
Now the duty lequirod by the apostle, is tmly that we 
should enlarge tmr minds, and that what we thtu practise 
In the common oeurse ^life, we should imitate in all our 
«etionB and proceedings n^iatsoever ; dnce our Saviour 
tells us, that every man is fHir neighbour, and ainoe we 
^ffe so ready in the pohit rf civility to yield toothers in 
<eor owB bouses, ^riiere only ire have any-titfe to govern. 
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HaTiBg tfads-^Hnm 70a what sort of subjection h us 
K^of^ all oiea owe one anoAer, and in what maoner H 
«Hgkt te tbe {laid, I shall now draw some obserrationB 
from what Imth been said. 

And first; A thorongh pracdce of thb doty of snb- 
jecdiig ottiselves to the wants aiid iufirmities of each 
other, mwAd utteriy extinguish hi us the vice of pride. 
For, if <K>d has pleased to intrust rae with a talent, 
not for my own sake, but for the service of others, and 
al the same tiosehath left me fiiH of wants and necessi- 
ties, which others roust supply ; I can then have no 
eametoaet any extraordinary value upon myself, w to 
despise my brother, because he hath not the same talents 
which were lent to me. His being may probably be as 
useful to the public, as mine ; and therefore, by the 
rules of right reason, I am in no sort preferable to 
him. 

Secondly. 'Tis very manifest from what has been daid, 
Aat no man ought to look upon the advantages of life^ 
such as riches, honour, power; and the like, as his pro* 
perty, but merely as a trust, whkh God hath deposited 
with him to be employed for the use of his brethren ; and 
God will certainly punish the breach of that trust, 
though the laws of man will not, or rather indeed can- 
not ; because the trust was conferred only by. God, who 
bs not left it to any power on earth to decide infalli- 
bly, whether a man makes a good use of his talents or 
not, or to punish bim where he fails. And therefore God 
seens to have more particularly taken this matter into 
fab own hands, and will most certainly reward, or punish 
as, in proportion to our good, or ill performance in it. 
Now, rithough the advantages, which one possesseth 
aiore than another, may in some sense be called his 
property with respect to other men, yet with respect to 
God they ar^, as I said, only a tnist ; which will plainly 
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appear from hence : if a man does not use those advan- 
tages to the ^ood of the public, or the beoefit of his Beigh- 
bour, it is ccrtaia he doth not deserve them, and conse- 
Ijuently that God never intended them for a blessing to 
bim : and on the other side, whoever does employ his 
talents as he ought, will find, hj his own experience/ 
that they were cbiefly^ent him for the service of others ; 
for, to the service of others he will certainly employ 
them. . 

Thirdly. If we could all be brought to practise this 
duty of subjecting ourselves to each other, it would very 
much contribute to the general happiness of mankind : 
for this would root out envy and malice from the heart 
of man; because you cannot envy, your neighbour's- 
strength, if he make use of it to clefend your life, or car- 
ry your burden : you cannot envy his wisdom, if he gives 
you good couosel ; nor his riches, if he supplies you in 
your wants ; nor his greatness, if he employs it to your 
protection. The miseries of life are not properly owing 
to the unequal distribution of things; but God Almighty, 
the great King of Heaveil, is treated like the kings of 
the earth, who, although perhaps intending well them- 
selves, have often most abominable ministers and stew- 
ards, and those generally the vih^st, to whom they intrust 
the most talents. But here is the difference, that the 
princes of this world see by other men''s eyes, but God 
sees all things ; and therefore, jvhenever he permits his 
blessings to be dealt among \hose who are unworthy, we 
may certainly conclude, that he intends tBem only as a 
punishment to an evil world, as well as to the owners. 
It were well, if those would consider this, whose riches 
serve them only as a spur to avarice, or as an instru- 
ment to their lusts; whose wisdom is only of this world, 
to put false colours upon things, to call good evil, and 
evil good, against the conviction of their own conscien-- 
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cefl ; and lastly, who employ their power and favour in 
aets of oppresdonor iojustice, in misrepresenting persons 
and things,, or in countenancing the wicked, to the ruin 
of the innocent 

Fourthly. The practice of this duty of being subject 
to one another, would make us rest contented in the se- 
veral stations of life, wherein God hath thought (it to 
place us : because it would, in the best and easiest man- 
ner, bring us back as it were to that early state of the 
Gospel, when Christians had all things in common. For, 
if the poor found the rich disposed to supply their wants ; 
if the ignorant found the wne ready to instruct anddi^- 
rect them ; oj* if the weak might always find protection 
fitmi the mighty ; they could none of them, with the least 
pretence of justice, lament their own condition. 

From all that hath been hitherto said, it appeal's, that 
gipedt abilities of any sort, when they are employed as 
God directs, do but make the owners of them greater 
and more painful servants to their neighbour, and the 
public : however, we are by no means to conclude from 
hence, that they are not really blessings when they are 
in tfie hands of good men. For, fiivt, what can be a great- 
er honour than to be chosen one of the stewards and dis- 
pensers of God's bounty to mankind ? What is there that 
can give a generous spirit more pleasure and complacen- 
cy of mind, than to consider, that he is an iastrument of 
dmng much good ? that great numbers owe to him, under 
God, their subsistence, then" safety, their health, and the 
good conduct of their lives ? The wickedest man upon 
earth takes a pleasure in doing good to those he loves ; 
and therefore surely a good Chiistian, who obeys our 
Saviour's commands of loving all men, cannot but take 
delight in doing good even to his eniemies. God, who 
gives all things to all men, can receive nothing from any ; 
and those iamong men, who do the most good, and re« 

vol. XIV. c 
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ceive the fewest returns, do most resemble the Creator : 
for which reason St Paul delivers it as a saying of our 
Saviour, tliat, *4t is more blessed to give than re- 
ceive.*^ Bj this rule, what must become of those things, 
which the world values as the greatest blessings, riches, 
power, and the like, when our Saviour plainly deter- 
mines, that the best way to make them blessings is to part 
with them ? Therefore, although the advantages, which 
one man hath over another, may be called blessings, yet 
they are by no means so in the sense the world usually 
understands. Thus, for ejcample, great riches are no 
blessings in themselves : because the poor man with the 
common necessaries of life enjoys more health, and has 
fewer cares without them ; how then do they become 
blessings ? No otherwise than by being employed in 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, rewarding wor- 
thy men, and, in short, doing acts of charity and genero- 
sity. Thus, likewise, power is no blessing in itself, be- 
cause private men bear less envy, and trouble, and an- 
guish without it But when it is employed to protect 
the innocent, to relieve the oppressed, and to punish the 
oppressor, then it becomes a great blessing. 

And so, lastly, even -great wisdom is, in the opinion of 
Solomon, not a blessing in itself: for 'Mn much wisdom 
is much sorrow ;'^ and men of common understanding, if 
they serve God, and mind their callings, make fewer mis- 
takes in the conduct of life, than those who have better 
heads. And yet wisdom is a mighty blessing, when it is 
applied to good piuposes, to instruct the ignorant, to be 
a faithful counsellor either'in public or private, to be a 
director to youth, and to many other ends needless here 
to mention. 

To conclude : God sent us into the world to obey his 
commands, by doing as much good as our abilities will 
reach, and as little evil as our many infirmities will 
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ermit. Sonie he hath only trusted with one talent, 
ome with five, aod some with teo. No man is without ' 
ii talent; and he that is fsiithful or negligent in a little, 
hall be rewarded or punished, as well as he that hath 
leen so in a great deal. 

Consider what hath been said, &c. 
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SERMON IV. 

ON THE 

TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE: 

(FIR8T PRINTID IN 1744.) 



SECONB CORINTHIANS, i. 12. 

'Fcr our rejoicmg is this, the teslmomf of war con- 

sciefice, 

Thebi is no word more frequently in the mouths of 
men than that of .coascience, and the meaning of it is in 
Bome measure generally understood : however, because 
it is likewise a word extiemely abused by many peo- 
ple, who apply other meanings to it, which God Almigh- 
ty never intended; I shall explain it to you in the 
clearest manner I am able. The word conscience pro- 
perly signifies that knowledge which a man hath within 
himseljf of his own thoughts aod actions. And because 
if a man judgeth fairly of his own actions, by comparing 
them with the law of God, his mind will either approve 
or condemn him, according as be hath done good or evil ; 
therefore this knowledge or conscience may properly be 
called both an accuser and a judge. So that whenever 
our conscience accuseth us, we are certainly guilty ; 
but we are not always innocent, when it doth not accuse 
us : for very often Uirough the hardness of our hearts,. 
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or the fondness and favour we bear to ourselves, or 
through ignorance or neglect, we do not suffer our con- 
science to take any cognizance of several sins we com- 
mit. There is another office likewise belonging to con- 
science, which is that of being bur director and guide ; 
and the wrong use of this hath been the occasion of 
more evils under the sun than almost all other causes 
put together. For, as conscience is nothing else but the 
knowledge we have of what we are thinking and doing ; 
so it can guide us no farther than that knowledge reach- 
eth : and therefore God hath placed conscience in us to 
be our director only in those action3, which Scripture 
and reason plainly tell us to be good or evil. But in 
cases too difficult or doubtful for us to comprehend or 
determine, there conscience is not concerned; because 
it cannot advise in what it doth not understand, nor de- 
cide where it is itself in doubt: but by God's great 
mercy, those difficult points are never of absolute ne- 
cessity to our salvation. There is likewise another evil, 
that men often say, a thing is against their conscience, 
when really it is not. For instance : ask any of those 
who differ from the worship established, why they do 
not come to church : they will say, they dislike the ce. 
remonies, the prayers, the habits, and the like ; and 
therefore it goes against their conscience : but they are 
mistaken, their teacher hath put those words into their 
mouth ; for a man's conscience can go no higher than 
his knowledge ; and therefore till he has thoroughly ex- 
aroioed by ^ripture, and the practice of the ancient 
church, whether those points are blameable or not, his 
conscience cannot possibly direct him to condemn them; 
Hence have likewise arisen those mistakes about what 
is usually called liberty of conscience ; which, properly 
speaking, is, no more than a liberty of knowing our own 
thoughts, which liberty no one can take from us. But 
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those ivords have obtained quite diflerent meaoiogs : 
liberty of coDscieuc^ is oow-a-dajs oot only understood 
to be the liberty of believing what men please, but also 
of endeavouring to propagate that belief as much as they 
can, and to overthrow the faith which the laws have 
already established, and to be rewarded by the public 
for those wlScked endeavours : and this is the liberty of 
conscience which the fanatics are now openly in the face 
of the world endeavouring at with their utmost applica- 
tion. At the same time it cannot but be observed, 
that those very person^ who, under pretence of a pub- 
lic spirit and tenderness toward their Christian brethren, 
are so zealous for such a liberty of conscience as this, 
are of all others the least tender to those who differ 
from them in the smallest point relating to government ; 
and I wish I could not say, that the Majesty of the 
living God may be oiTended with more security, thau 
the memory of a dead prince, But tlie wisdom of the 
world at present seems to agree with that of the heathen 
emperor, who said, if the gods were oflfended, it was 
their own concern, and they were able to vindicate 
themselves. 

But, although conscience hath been abused to those 
wicked purposes which I have already related, yet a 
due regard to the directions it plainly gives us, as well 
as to its accusations, reproaches, and advices, would be 
of the greatest use to mankind, both for their present 
welfare, and future happiness. 

Therefore, my discourse at this time shall be duected 
to prove to you, that there is no solid, firm foundation 
for virtue, but on a conscience which is guided by re- 
ligion* 

In order to this, I shall first show you the weakness 
aod uncertainty of two false principles, which many 
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people set lip in the place of conscieoce, for a guide to 
their actions. 

The first of these principles is, what the vrorld usual- 
ly calls moral honesty. There are some people, wlio 
appear very indifferent as to religion, and yet have the 
repute of being just and fair in their dealings : ami 
these arc generally known by the character of good 
moral men.^ But now, if you look into the grounds and 
the motives of such a man's actions:, you shall find them 
to be DO other than his own ease and interest. For ex- 
ample : you trust a moral man with your money in the 
"way of trade, you trust another with the defence of 
your cause at law, and perhaps they botli deal justly 
with you. Why ? not from any regard they have fq^ 
justice, but because their fortinie depends upon their 
credit, and a stain of open public dishonesty must be to 
their dbadrantage. But let it consist with such a man's 
ioterest and safety to wi-ong you,' and then it will be im- 
possible you can have any hold upon him; because 
there is nothing left to give him a check, or put in the 
balance against his profit. For if he hath nothing to 
govern himself by but the opinion of the world, as long 
as he can conceal his injustice from the world, he thinks 
he is safe. 

Besides^ it is found by experience, that those men who 
set up for morality without regard to religion, are gene- 
rally virtuous but in part ; they will be just in their deal- 
ings between man and man ; but if they find themselves 
disposed to pride, lust, intemperance, or avarice, they 
do net think their morality concerned to check tliem in 
any of these vices; because it is the gpeat rule of such 
men, that they may lawfully follow the dictates of nature, 
wherever their* safety, health, and fortune are not in- 
jured. So that upon the whole there is hardly one vice. 
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irhicli a mere moral man may not, upon some occasions^ 
allow himself to practise. 

The other false principle, which some men set up in 
the. place of conscience to be their director in life, is 
II' hat those who pretend to it call honour. 

This word is often made the sanction of an oath ; it is 
reckoned to be a ^eat commendation to be a strict man 
of honour; and it is commonlj understood that a man of 
honour can never be guilty of a base action. This is 
usually the style of military men, of persons with titles, 
and of others who pretend to birth and quality. 'TIs 
true, indeed, that in ancient times it was universally uo- 
derstoo^l, that honour was the reward of virtue ; but, if 
such honojiir as is now-a-days going will not permit a man 
to do a base action, it must be allowed, there are few 
such things as base actions in nature. No man of honour, 
as that word is usually understood, did ever pretend that 
his honour obliged him to be chaste or temperate, to pay 
his creditors, to be useful to his countiy, to do good to 
mankind, to endeavour to be wise or learned, to regard 
his word, his promise, or his oath : or if he hath any of 
these virtues, they were never learned in the catechism 
of honour ; which contains but two precepts, the punc- 
tual payment of debts contracted at play, and the right 
understanding the several degrees of an affront, in order 
to revenge it by the death of an adversaiy. 

But suppose this principle of honour, which some meo 
so much boast of, did really produce more virtues than 
it ever pretended to do ; yet, since the very being of 
that iionour depended upon the breath, the opinion, or 
the fancy of the people, the virtues derived from it could 
be of no long or ccilain duration. For example : sup- 
pose a man, from a principle of honour, should i-esolve to 
be just, or chaste, or temperate, and yet the censuring 
world should take a humour of refusiug him those 
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e&aracters, he would then think the obligation at an end. 
Or, on the other dde, if he thouglit he could gain honour 
by the falsest and vilest action (which is a case that very 
often happens) he would then make no scruple to perform 
it. And Ood knows, it would be an unhappy state, tO' 
have the religion, the liberty, or the property of a people 
iodged in such hands: which however hath been too 
often the case. 

What I have said upon this principle of honour may 
perhaps be thought of small concernment to most of you, 
who are my hearers ; however, a caution was not alto- 
gether unnecessary ; since there is nothing by which not 
only the vulgar, but the honest tradesman, hath been so 
much deceived, as this infamous pretence to honour id 
too many of their betters. 

Having thus shown you the weakness and uncertainty 
ct those principles, which some men set up in the place 
of conscience to direct them in their actions; I shall 
now endeavour to prove to you, that there is no solid, 
firm foundation of virtue, but in a conscience directed by 
the principles of religion. 

Thefe is no way of judging how far we may depend 

upon the actions of men, otherwise than by knowing the 

motives, and grounds, and causes of them; and if the 

motives of our actions be not resolved and determined 

into the law of God, they will be precarious and uncer> 

t«dn, and liable to perpetual changes. I will show you 

what I mean by an example : suppose a man thinks it 

his duty to obey his parents, because reason tells him so, 

because he is obliged by gratitude, and because the laws 

of his country command him to do so : if he stops here^ 

his parents can have no lasting security ; for an occanon 

may happen, wherein it may be extremely his interest 

to be disdbedient, and where the laws of the land can lay 

EQ hold, upon bin : therefore, before sucli a man can 

c2 
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safelj be trusted, he must proceed farther, and coodder, 
that hb reason is the gift of God; that God commanded 
him to be obedient to the laws, and did moreover in a 
particular manner enjoin him to be dutiful to his parents ; 
afier which, if he iajs due weight upon those considera- 
tions, he will probably continue in his duty to the end of 
Us life : because no earthly interest can ever come in 
competition to balance the danger of offending his Crea- 
tor, or the happiness of pleasing him. And of «ll this, 
bb conscience will certainly inform him, if he hatli any 
regard to religion. 

Secondly ; Fear and hope are the two greatest natu- 
ral motives of all men^s actions : but neither of these pas- 
sions will ever put us in the way of vhtue, unless they 
be directed by conscience. For, although virtuous men 
do sometimes accidentally make their way to preferment, 
yet the world is so corrupted, that no man can reasonably 
hope to be rewarded in it merely upon account of his 
virtue. And consequently the fear of punishment in 
thb life will preserve men from very few vices, since 
some of the blackest and basest do often prove the surest 
steps to favour; such as ingratitude, hypocrisy, treache- 
ry, malice, subornation, atheism, and many more, which 
human laws do little concern themselves about. But, 
H'ben conscience placeth before us tlie hopes of everlast- 
ing happiness, and the fears of everlasting mbery, as the 
reward and punishment of our good or evil actions ; our 
reason can find no way to avoid the force of such au ar- 
gument, otherwise than by running into infidelity. 

Lastly; Conscience will direct us to love God^ and to 
put our whole trust and confidence in him. Our love 
of God will inspire us with a detestation for sin, as what 
is of all things most contrary to his divine nature : and 
if we have an entire confidence in him, that will enable 
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Off to subdue add despise all tbe allurements of the 
world. 

It may here be objected, if cooscieDce be so sure a di- 
retUjft to us Christians in the conduct of our lives, how 
cooies it to pass that the ancient heathens, who had no 
other lights but tliose of nature and reason, should so far 
exceed us in all manner of virtue, as plainly appears b j 
many examples they have left oi^ record ? 

To which it may be answered; first, those heatliens 
were extremely strict and exact in the education of 
their children ; whereas among us this care is so much 
laid aside, that the more God has blessed any man with 
estate or quality, just so much the less in proportion is 
the care he takes in the education of his children, and 
particularly of that child which is to inherit his for- 
tune ; of which the effects are visible enough among 
the great ones of the world. Again, those heathens 
did in a particular manner instil the principle into 
their children of loving their country; which b so 
far otherwise now-a«days, that of the several parties 
among us, there is none of them that seem to have 
so Buich as heard whether there be such a virtue in 
Ae world, as plainly appears by their practices, and 
especially when they are placed in those stations 
where they can only* have opportunity of showing 
it. Lastly ; the most considerable among the heathens 
did generally believe rewards and puniriiments in a 
Hfe to come; which is the great principle for con- 
science to work upon ; whereas too many of those, 
Irbo would be thought the most considerable among us^ 
do, both by theur practices and thdr discourses, plainly 
affirm, that they believe nothing at all of the matter. 

• Whore they eaa only.hxft^ &e. Here the word only it not ia 
its proper place : it shoold be—** ivAere orUy they can hare opportoDi- 
lyofdiowingit*' S. 

c 3 
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Wherefore, siace it hath maoifestlj appeared, that a 
religious conscience is the only true solid foundatiou 
upon which virtue cau be built, ^ye me leave, before 
I conclude, to let jou see how necessary such a codt 
science is, to conduct us in every station and condition 
of our lives. 

That a religious conscience is necessary in any sta- 
tion, is confessed eveu by those who tell us that all re- 
ligion was invented by cunning men, in order to keep 
the world in awe. For, if religion, by the confession of 
its adversaries, be necessary toward the well-governing 
of mankind ; then eveiy wise man in power wilt be 
sure, not only to choose out for every station under him 
such persons as are most likely to be kept in awe by 
religion, but likewise to carry some appearance of it 
himself, or else he is a very weak politician. And ac- 
cordingly in any Country, where great persons afiect 
to be open despisei-s of religion, their counsels will be 
found, at least, to be fully as destructive to the state as 
to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his son-in-law Moses^ 
^o .*' provide able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness,'' and to place such over the people ; 
and Moses, who was as wise a statesman at least as any 
in this age, thought fit to follow that advice. Great abi* 
lities, without the fear of God, are most dangerous in- 
struments, when they are trusted with power. The 
laws of *Jian have thought fit, that those who are called 
iQ any office of trust, should be bound by ao oath to the 
faithful discharge of it ; but an oath is an appeal to 
God, and therefore can have no influence except upon 
those who believe that he is, and that he is a reward- 
er of those that seek him, and a punisher of those 
who disobey him; and tbacefture, we see, the lairs 
themselves are forced to have recourse to conscience ixt 
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these cases, because tlieir peaalties caonot reach the arts 
of cunning men, who can find ways to be guil^ of a 
thousand injustices without being discoveredy or at least 
without being punished. And the reason why we find 
so maoy frauds^ abuses, and corruptions where any trust 
is conferred, can. be no other, than that there is so little 
conscience and religion left in the world; or at least 
that men, in their choice of instruments^ have private 
ends in view, which are very diflferent from the service 
of the public Besides, it is certain, that men who pro- 
fess to have no religion, are full as zealous to bring over 
proselytes, as any papist or fanatic can be. And there- 
fore, if those who are in station high enough to be of in* 
fluence or example to others f if those (I say) openly 
profess a contempt or disbelief of religion, they will be 
sure to make all their dependents of their own principles ; 
and what security can the public expect from such per- 
sons, whenever their interests, or their lusts, come iota 
competition with their duty? It Is very possible for a 
man, who hath the appearance of religion, and is a great 
pretender to conscience, to be wicked' and a hypocrite ; 
but it is impossible for a man, who openly declares against 
religion, to give any reasonable security that he will not 
be false, and cruel, and corrupt, whenever a temptation 
offers, which he values more than he does the power 
wherewith he was trusted. And if such a man doth not 
betray his cause and his master, it is only because the 
temptation was not properly offered, or the profit was ton 
small, or the danger was too great. And hence it is, 
that we find so little truth or justice among us : because 
there are so very few, who, either in the service of the 
public^ or in common dealings with each other, do evee 
look farther than their own advantage, and bow to guard 
themselves against the laws of the country ; which a man 
may do by favour, by secrecy, or by cunning, though he^ 
breaks almost every law of God. 
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Therefore, to coaclude : It p!aiol7 appears, that iin* 
less men are guided by the advice and judgment of coa- 
sdence founded on religion, they can give no security 
that they will be either good subjects, faithful servants 
€i the public, or honest in their mutual dealings ; since 
there is no other tie, through which the pride, or lust, or 
avarice, or ambition of mankind, will not certainly break 
one time or other. 



Consider what has been said, &c. 
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SERMON V. 



ON 



BROTHERLY LOVE. 



UEB. xni. 1. 
Let hroOurly love cmtinuc. 

In the early times of the Gospel, the Cluristiaos were 
Tery mudi distinguished from all other bodies of men, 
by the great and constant love they bore to each other ; 
which, although it was done in obedience to the frequent 
injunctions of oUr Saviour and his apostles, yet, I con- 
fess, there seemeth to have been likewise a natural rea- 
son, that yery much promoted it For the Christians 
then were few and scattered, living under perseditioo 
by the heathens round about them, in whose hands was 
all the civil and military power; and there is nothing 
so apt to unite the minds and hearts of men, or to beget 
love and tenderness, as a general distress. The first 
dissensions between Christians took their beginning from 
the errors and herenes that arose among them ; many 
of those heresies, sometimes extinguished, and sometimes 
reviving, or succeeded by others, remain to this day ; 
and having been made ibstnunents to the pride, avarice^ 
mr ambition of ilMesigning men, by extinguishing bro- 
therly love, bare been the cause of infinite calamities 
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as well as corruptions of faith and manners, in the Chris^ 
tian world. 

The last legacy of Christ was peace and mutual love ; 
bat then he foretold, that he came to send a sword upoa 
the earth : the primitive Christians accepted the legacy, 
and their successors down to the present age have been 
laigely fulfilling his prophecy. But whatever the prac- 
tice of mankind hath been, or still continues, there is no 
^ty more incumbent upon those who profess the Gospel, 
than that of brotherly love : which whoever could re- 
store in any degree among men, would be an instrument 
of more good to human society, than ever was, or will 
be done by all the statesmen and politicians in the 
world. 

It is upon this subject of brotherly love, that I intend 
to discourse at present, and the method I observe shall 
be as follows i 

I. First, I will inquire into the causes of this great 
want of brotherly lOve among us. 

II. Secondly, I will lay open the sad effects and con- 
sequences, which our animonties and mutual hatred 
have produced. 

III. Lastly, I will use some motives and exhortations) 
that may persuade you to embrace brotherly love, 
and continue in it. 

I. First, I shall inquire into the causes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

This nation of ours hath, for a hundred years pastv 
been infested by two enemies, the papists and fanatics : 
who, each in their turns, filled it with blood and slaugh- 
ter, and, for a time, destroyed both the dmrch and go- 
remnent. The memory of these events hath put all 
Me protestantv ^V»Bt upoa thek guaid MnEdBst botk 
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these adverearies, who, bj consequeiice, do equally hate 
us. The fanatics revile us, as too nearly approachii% 
to popeij ; and the papists condemn us, as bordering 
too much on fanaticism. The papists, God be praised, 
are, by the wisdom of our laivs, put out of all Tis^fe 
possibility of hurting us ; besides, their religion is so 
generally abhorred, that they have no advocates ot 
abettors among protestants to assist them. But the fa- 
natics are to be considered in another light; they have 
had, of late years, the power, the luck, or the cunning, 
to divide us among ourselves ; they have endeavoured 
to represent all those who have been so bold as to op- 
pose their errors and designs, under the character of per- 
sons disafiected to the government; and they have so 
far succeeded, that now-a-days, if a clergyman happens 
to preach with any zeal and vehemence against the i^u 
and danger of schism, there will not want too many, in 
bis congregation, ready enough to censure him as h<lt 
and high-flying, an inflamer of men's minds, an enemy 
to moderation, and disloyal to his prince. This hath 
produced a formed and settled division between tho^ 
who profess the same doctrine and discipline; while 
they who call themselves moderate, are forced to widen 
their bottom, by sacrificing tjieir principles and their 
brethren, to the encroachments and insolence of dis- 
senters ; who are therefore answerable, as a principal 
cause of all that hatred and animosity now reigning 
among us. 

Another cause of the great want of brotherly love, is, 
the weakness and folly of too many among you of the 
lower sort, who are made the tools and instmments of 
your betters to work then- designs, wherein you have 
no concern. Tour numbers make you of use, and cun-r 
ning men take the advantage, by putting words into 
your mouths which you do not understand ; then they 
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fix good or ill characten to those words, as-it best serves 
tbeir purposes : aod thus you are taught to love or 
hate, 70U koow not what or whj^ you often suspect 
your best firieDds, and nearest neighbours, even your 
teacher himself without any reason, if your leaders once 
taught you to call him by a name which they tell you 
signifieth some very bad thing. 

A third cause of our great want of brotherly love, 
seemeth to be, that this duty is not so often insisted on 
from the pulpit, as it ought to be in such times as these; 
OQ the contrary, it is to be doubted, whether doctrines 
are not sometimes delivered by an uogoverned zeal, a 
desire to be dbtinguished, or a view of interest, which 
produce quite different effects; when, upon occasions 
set apart to return thanks to God for some public bless- 
ing, the time is employed in stirring up one part of the 
congregation against the other, by representations of 
tfaii^ and persons, which God, in his mercy, forgive 
those who are guilty of. ' 

The last cause I shall mention of the want of bro- 
therly love is, that unhappy disposition toward politics 
among the trading people, which hath been industri- 
mtsly instilled inta them. In former times, the middle 
and lower sort of mankind, seldom gained or lost by the 
factions of the kingdom, and therefore were little con- 
cernedfin them, farther than as matter of talk and amuse- 
ment : but now the meanest dealer will expect to tiirn 
the penny, by the merits of his party. He can repre- 
fient his neighbour as a man of dangerous principles, can 
bring a railing accusation against him, perhaps a crimi- 
nal one ; and so rob him of his livelihood, and find his 
qmn account by that, much more than if he had dispa- 
raged his neighbour's goods, or defamed him as a cheat. 
For so it happens, that instead of inquiring into the skill 
or honesty of those kind of people, the manner is now to 
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Inquire into tbeir party, and to reject or encourage them 
accordinglj; which proceeding hath made our people^ 
io general, such able politicians, that all the artifice, 
flattery, dissimulation, diligence, knd dexterity in un- 
dermining each other, which the satyrical wit of men 
hath chaiged upon courts ,* together with ail the rage 
and violence, cruelty and injustice, which have been 
ever imputed to public assemblies; are with us (so po- 
lite are we grown) to be seen among our meanest tra- 
ders tod artificers, ia the gieatest perfection. All 
which, as it may be matter of some humiliation to the 
wise and mighty of tliis world, so the effects thereof 
may periiaps, in time, prove very different fit>m what, I 
hope in charity, were ever foreseen or intended. 

II. I will therefore now, in the second place, lay open 
some of the sad efi*ects and consequences, which our am- 
ffiosities and mutual hatred have produced. 

And the first ill consequence is, that our want of bro- 
therly love hath almost driven out all sense of religion 
from among us, which cannot well be otherwise : for, 
since our Saviour laid so much weight upon his disciples 
loving one another, that he gave it among bis last in- 
structions ; and since the primitive Christians are allow- 
ed to have chiefly propagated the faith by their strict 
observance of that instruction ; it must follow, that in 
proportion as brotherly love declineth, Christianity will 
.do so too. The little religion there is in the world, hath 
been observed to reside chiefly among the middle and 
lower sorts of people, who are neither tempted to pride 
or luxury by great riches, nor to desperate courses by 
extreme poverty : and tiuly I, upon that account, have 
thought it a happiness, that those who are under my im« 
mediate care, are generally of that condition ; but where 
party hath once made entrance, with all its consequen- 
ces of hatred, envy, partiality, and virulence, religion 
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cannot long keep its hold iu any state or degree of Hfe 
whatsoever. For, if the great men of the world have 
been censured in all ages for mingling too little religion 
with their poUtics, what a havoc of principles must they 
needs make in unlearned and irregular heads ; of which 
indeed the effects are already too visible and melancholy 
all over the kingdom ! 

Another ill consequence from our want of brotherly 
love is, that it increaseth the insolence of the fanatics ; 
and this partly ariseth from a mistaken meaning of the 
word moderation ; a word which hath been much abus« 
ed, and bandied about for several years past There 
are too many people indifferent enough to all religion ; 
there are many others, who dislike the clergy, and would 
have them live in poverty and dependence : both these 
•ortfi are much commended by the fanatics for moderate 
men, ready to put an end to our divisions, and to make 
a general union among protcstants. Many ignorant well- 
meaning people are deceived by these app 'arances, 
strengthened with great pretences \o loyalty ; and these 
occasions the fanatics lay hold on, to revile the doctrine 
and discipline of the church, and even insult and oppress 
the clergy, wherever their number or favourers will bear 
them out ; insomuch that one wilful refractoiy fanatic, 
hath been able to disturb a whole parish for many years 
together. But the most moderate and favoured divines 
dare not own that the word moderation, with respect to 
the dissenters^ can be at all applied to their religion, but 
is purely personal or prudential. JNTo good man repin- 
eth at the liberty of conscience they enjoy ; and, per- 
haps, a very moderate divine may think better of their 
loyalty than others do ; or, to speak after the manner of 
men, may think it necessary^ that all protestants should 
be united against the common enemy ; or out of discre- 
tion, or other reasons best known to himself, be tender 
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of mendoRliig them at all* But M) the errors of the 
disseoterB affe all fixed and determined, and must, upon 
demand, be acknowledged by all the diviuea of our 
church, whether they be called, in party phrase, high or 
low, moderate or violent. And farther, I believe it would 
be hard to find many moderate divines, who, if their 
opinion were asked whether dissenters should be trusted 
with power, could, according to their consciences^ answer 
in the affirmative ; from whence it is plain, that all the 
stir wliiqh the fanatics have made with Uiis word mo- 
deration, was only meant to increase our divisions^ 
ai^ widen them so far as to make room for themselves- 
to get in between. And this is the only scheme they 
ever had (except that of destroying root and branch) for 
the uniting of protestants, they so much talk of. 

I4ihall mention but one ill consequence more, which 
attends our want of brotherly iove ; that it hath put an 
end to all hospitality and friendship, all good correspond* 
ence and commerce between mankind. There are in- 
deed such things as leagues and confederacies among th jse 
of the same party ; but surely God never intended that 
men should be so limited in the choice of their friends : 
however, so it is in town and country, in every parish 
and street : the pastor is divided from his flock, the fa- 
ther from his son, and the house often divided against 
itself. Men's very natures are soured, and then* passions 
inflamed, when they meet in party clubs, and ^pelid Uieir 
time in nothing else but railing at the opposite side ; thus 
every man alive among us is encompassed with a miilioo 
of enemies of his own country, among which his oldest 
acquaintance and friends, and kindred themselves, are 
often of the number : neither can people of diifejcnt par-^ 
ties mix together without constraint, suspicion, or jea- 
lousy, watching every word ihey speak for fenr of giv- 
iqg offence; or else falling into rudeness and reproaches. 
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and so kaviog Uiemselveg open to tbe malice and cor* 
niptiOD of iDferflners, who were never more numerouB or 
expert in their trade. And as a farther addition to this 
eiril, those very few, who, bj the goodness and generod- 
ty of their nature, do in their own hearts despise this 
narrow principle of confinidg their friendship and esteem, 
their chartiy' and good offices, to those of their own par- 
ty, yet dare not discover their good inclinations, for f(^ar 
of losing their favour an4 interest And othars again, 
whom God had formed with mild and gentle dispositions^ 
think it necessary to put a force upon their, own tem- 
pers, by acting a noisy, violent, malicious part, as a 
means to be distinguished. Thus hath party got the 
better of the very genius and constitution of our people ; 
so that whoever reads the character of the English in 
former ages,' will hardly believe their present posterity 
to be of the same nation or climate. 

III. I shall now, in the last place, make use of some 
motives and exhortations, that may persuade you to em- 
brace brotherly love, and continue in it. Let me apply 
myself to you of the lower sort, and desire you will con- 
sider, when any of you make use ef fair and intidog 
words to draw in customers, whether you do it for their 
ss^es or your own. And then, for whose sakes do you 
think it is, that your leadet« are so industrious to put in- 
to your heads all that party rage and virulence ? is it 
not to make you the tools and instruments, by which 
they work out their own designs ? Has this spirit of 
faction been useful to any of you in your worldly con- 
cerns, except to those who have traded in whisperings 
backbiting, or informing, wanting skill or honesty to 
thrive by bkev methods ? It is no business of yours to 
inquire, who is at the head of armies, or of councils, un- 
less you had power and skill to choose, neither of which 
is ever likely to be your case; and therefore to fill your 
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beads with feara, and hatred of persons aod things^ 
of which it is impossihle you can ever make a light 
judgment, or to set you at variance with your neigh- 
bour, because his thoughts are not the sane as yours^ 
is not only in a very gross manner to cheat you of 
your time and quiet, but likewise to endanger your 
souls. 

Secondly; In order to restore brotherly love, let me 
earnestly exhort you to stand firm in your religion : I - 
mean the true religion hitherto established among us, 
without vaiying in the least either to popery on the 
one side, or to fanaticism on the other ; and in a par- 
ticular manner beware of that word, moderation ; and 
believe it, that your neighbour is not immediately a vil- 
lain, a papist, and a traitor, because the fanatics and 
their adherents will not allow him to be a moderate 
man. Nay, it is very probable, that your teacher him- 
self may be a loyal, pious, and able divine, without the 
least grain of moderation as the word is too frequendy 
understood. Therefore, to set you right in this mat- 
ter, I ^will lay before you the character of a truly 
moderate man ; and dien I will give you the de- 
scription of such a one, as falsely pretendeth to that 
tide. 

A man truly moderate, is steady in the doctrine and 
discipline of the church, but with a due ChHstian 
charity to all who dissent from it out of a principle of 
conscience ; the freedom of which he thinketb, ought 
to be fully allowed, as long as it is not abused, but 
never tni^ed with power. He is ready to defend with 
his life and fortune the protestant succession, and the 
protestant established faith, against all invaders whatso- 
ever. He is for giving the crown its just prerogative, 
and the pe(^le their just liberties. He hateth no mao 
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for difiering from him in political opioioos $ dot doth, 
he think it a maxim iafallible, that virtue should al- 
ways attend upon favour, and vice upon disgrace. 
These are some few lineaments in the character of 
a truly moderate man : let us now compare it with 
the description of one who usually passeth under 

that dtle. 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of the word, 
18 one, to whom all reli^on is indifferent; who, a 
though he denominates himself of the church, regard | 
eth it no more than a conventicle« He perpetually 
raileth at the body of the clergy, with exceptions only 
to a very few, who, he hopeth, and probably upon 
false grounds, are as ready to betray their rights and 
properties as himself. He thinkelh the power of the 
people can never be too great, nor that of the prince 
too little ; and yet this very notion he publisheth as 
his best argument to prove him a most loyal subject. 
Every opinion in govomment, that differeth in the 
least from his, tendeth directly to popery, slaveiy, - 
and rebellion. Whoever lieth under the frown of pow- 
er, can, in -his judgment, neither have common sense, 
common honesty, nor religion. Lastly, His devotion 
consisteth in dnuking gibbets, confusiou, and damna- 
tion ; in profanely idolizing the memory of one dead^ 
prince, and ungratefully trampling upon the ashes of 
another. 

By these marks you will easily distinguish a truly 
moderate man from those, who are commonly, but 
very falsely so called ; and while persons thus quali- 
fied are sp numerous and so noisy, so full of zeal 
and industry to gain proselytes, and spread their opi- 
nions among the people, it cannot be wondered at that 
th^re should be so little brotherly love left among us. 
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Lasdy, It would probably eontribute to restore some 
ilegree of brotherly love, if we would but consider, 
that the matter of those disputes, which luflatiie us |o 
Otk degree^ doth not, in its own nature, at all concern 
the generality of mankind. Indeed, as to those who 
have been great gainers or losers by the changes of the 
world, tlie case is different ; and to preach moderation 
to the first, and paUence to the last, would perhaptt 
be to little purpose : but what is that to the bulk of the 
people, who are not properly concerned in the quar- 
rel, although evil instruments have drawn them into 
it ? for, if the reasonable men on both sides were to 
confer opinions, they would find neitlier religion, loy* 
alty, nor interest, , are at all affected in this dispute^ 
Not religion, because the members of the church, on 
both sides, profess to agree in every article : not loy- 
alty to our prince, yvhich is pretended to by one pafty 
as much' as the other, and therefore can be no subject 
for debate : nor interest, for trade and industry lie open 
to ail ; and, what is fartlier, r.onccrns only those who 
have expectatSons from the public : so that the body of 
the people, if they knew their own good, might yet live 
amicably together, and leave their betters to quat1*el 
among themselves; who might also probably soon come 
to a better temper, if they were less seconded and sup- 
ported by the poor deluded multitude. 

I have now done with my text, which I confess to 
have treated in a manner more suited to the present 
times, than to the nature of the subject in general. 
That i have not been more particular in explaining 
the several parts and properties of this great duty of 
brotherly love, the apostle to the Thessalonians will plead 
iny excuse: " Touching brotherly love (saith he) ye 
need not that 1 write unto you, for ye yourselves ^ 
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taught of God to love tme another.'^ So that oothiog 
remaios to add, but our prayers to God, that he would 
please to restore aod contioue this duty of. brotherly 
love or chanty among us, the very l;M)Dd of peace aod 
of all virtues. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF K. CHARLES I. 

PREACHED AT ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN, JAN. 30, 
1725-6, BEING SUNDAY. 



OENEsis, xlix. 5, 6, 7. 

hhnecn and Levi are brethren ; instruments of cnietty 

are m €mr hahitations. 
O my sauly came not thou into tkdr secret^ unto their as- 

sembfy, mine Jumour, be not thou united; for in their 

anger they slew a man^ and in their self will they 

disused down a wall. 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; aiui their wraths 

for it was cruel. I will divide them in Jacobs and 

scatter them in Israel. 

I KNovr very well, that the church hath been often 
censured for keeping holy this day of humiliatioD, in 
memory of that excellent king and ble&sed martyr 
Charles I. who rather chose to die on a scafTold, than 
betray the religion and liberties of his people, where- 
with God and the laws had entrusted him. But at the 
jsame time, it is manifest that those who make such cen- 
sures, are either people without any religion at all, or 
ilho derive their principles, and perhaps theur birth. 
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from the abettors of those who contrived the murder of 
that prince, and have not jet shown the world that their 
opiolons are changed. It is alleged, that the observa- 
tion of this day hath served to continue and increase 
the animosity and enmity among our countrymen, and 
to disunite protestants ; that a law was made, upon the 
restoration of the martyr's sou, for a general pardon and 
oblivion, forbidding all reproaches upon that occasion ; 
and since none are now alive who were actors or instru- 
ments in that tragedy, it is thought hard and uncharita* 
ble to keep up the memoiy of it for all generations. 

Now, because I conceive most of you to be ignorant 
in many particulai-s concerning that bomd murder, and 
the rebellion which preceded it ; I will, 

Fh-st, relate to you so much of the stoiy as may be 
sui&cient for your information : 

Secondly, I will tell you the consequences which tlijs 
bloody deed had upon these kingdoms ; 

Aiid, lastly, I will show you to what jgood uses this 
solemn day of humiliation may be applied. 

As to the first ; in the reign of this prince, Charles 
the martyr, the power and prerogative of the king were 
much gieater than they are in our times, and so had 
been for at least seven hundred years before ; and the 
best princes we ever had, carried their power much 
farther than the blessed martyr offered to do, in the 
most blameable part of his ];eign. But, the lands of 
the crown having been prodigally bestowed to favourites 
in the preceding reigns, the succeeding kings could Hot 
support themselves without taxes revised by parliament ; 
which put them under a necessity of frequently calling 
those, assemblies ; and the crown lands beipg gotten into 
the hands of the nobility and gentry, beside the posses- 
sions of which the church had been robbed by king 
Heuiy the £ighth> power, which always follows pro- 
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pcrty, ^ew to lean to the side of the people, by whom 
even the just rights of the croun were often disputed. 
But farther : upon the <^ruel pei-secution raised against 
the protestants, under Queen Mary, among great num- 
bet's who fled the kingdom to seek for shelter, several 
went and resided at Geneva, which* is a commonwealth 
I governed without a king, and where the religion con- 
trived by Calvin is without the order of bishops. 
When the protestant faith was restored by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, those who fled to Geneva return/ed among the 
rest home to England, and wete grown so fond of the 
govemmetit and religion of the place they had left, that 
they used all possible endeavours to introduce both into 
their own country ; at the same time continually preach- 
ing and railing against ceremonies and distinct habits of ' 
the clergy ; taxing whatever they disliked as a rem* 
Dflnt of papery; and continued extremely troublesome 
to the chrarcli and state, under that great queen, as well 
a^ her saccessor King James I. These people called 
themselves puritans, as pretending to a purer faith than 
those of the c^UFch established. And these were the 
^NmdeTB of our dissenters. They dkl not think it suf- 
licient to leave all the errors of popery ; but threw off 
mauy laudable and edifying institutions of the primitive 
efturch, and at last, even the government of bishops >v 
which, having been ordained by the apostles themselves, 
kid continued without interruption, in all Christian , 
dhmcfaes, for above fifteen hundred years. And all this 
tkey did, not because those things were evil, bat be- 
eause they were kept by the papists. From thence they 
proceeded, by degi»ees, to quarrel with the kingly go- 
femraent ; because, as I have already said, the city of 
Geneva, to which their fathers had flown for refttge, was" 
I ^<mimoqwealth or government of the people. 
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These puritans, about the middle of the martyr^s 
reigti, were grown to a considerable, faction in the king- 
dom, and in the lower house of parliament. Thej 
filled the public with the most fake and bitter Kbela 
against the bishops and the clergy, accusing chiefly the 
very best among them of popery ; and at the same time, 
the house of commons grew so insolent and uneasy to 
the king, that they refused lo furnish him with necessary 
supplies for Uie support of his family, unless upon such 
conditions as be could not submit to without Ibrfeitiog 
his confidence and honoiu-, and even his coropatioD oath* 
And in such an extremity, he was forced upon a practice, 
oa way justifiable, of raising money ; for which, however, 
he had the opinion of the judges on his side ; for wicked 
judges there /were in those times as well as in ours. There 
were likewise many complaints, and sometimes justly 
made against the' proceedings of a certain court, called 
the star-chamber, a judicature of great antiquity : bat 
it had suffered some corruptions, for which, however, 
the king was nowise answerable. I cannot recollect 
any more subjects of complaint with the least grouod of 
i*eason : nor is it needful to recollect them, because this 
gracious king did, upon the first application, redress, all 
grievances by an act of parliament, and put it out of 
his power to do any hardships for the future. But that 
wicked faction in the house of commons, not content 
with all those marks of his justice and condescension, 
urged still for more ; and joining with a factious party 
from Scotland, who had the same fancies in rellgioii, 
forced him to pass an act for cutting off the head of his 
best and chief minister; and at the same time, com- 
|)elied him, by tumults and threatenings of a packed 
rabble, poisoned with the same doctrines, to pass another 
law, by which it should not be in his power to dissolve 
that parliament, without their own consent. Thus, by 
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\ht greatest weaknow and infatuation that ever possessed 
any man's spirit, this piince did in effect sign his own 
destruction. For the house of commons, having the 
reins in their own hands, drove on furiously ; sent him 
every day some unreasonable demand ; and when he 
refused to grant it, made use of their own power, and 
declared that an ordinance of both houses, without the 
king's consent, should be obeyed as a law, contrary to 
all reason and equity, as well as to the fundamental con- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

About this time the rebellion in Ireland broke out, 
wherein his parliament refused to assist him $ nor would 
accept his offer to come hither in person to subdue those 
rebels. These, and a thousand other barbarities, forced 
the. king'io summon his loyal subjects to his standard in 
\m awo defence. Meanwhile, the English parliament, 
ioslead of helping the poor protestants here, seized on 
the very army that his majesty was sending over for our 
relief and turned them against their own sovereign. 
The rebellion in England contined for four or five years : 
^i last the king was forced to fly in disguise to the Scots, 
w^ sioid him to the rebels. And these puiitans had the 
impudent cruelty to tr^ his sacred person in a mock 
court of justice, and cut off his head; which he might 
have saved, if he would have yielded to betray the con- 
stitution in church and state. 

. In this whole proceedings Simeon and Levi were 
bretliren; the wicked insinuations of those fanatical 
preachers stirring up the cvueky of the soldiers, who, by 
force of arms, excluded from the house every member of 
parliament, whom they apprehended to bear the least in- 
clination toward an agreement with the king, suffeiing 
only those to enter who thirsted chiefly for his blood; 
and this is the very account given by their own wiiters. 
Whence it is clear. that this prince was^ in all respects, a 
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veal martyr for the trae religion and the liberty of the 
people. That odious parliament had first turned the 
bishopij out of the house of lords ; in a few years after^ 
they murdered their kiog ; then immediately abolished 
the whole house of lords ; and so, at last obtained their 
wishes, of having a government of the people, and a new 
religion, both after the manner of Geneva, without a 
king, a bishop, or a nobleman ; and this they blas- 
phemously called, ^^ The kingdom of Christ and his 
saints." 

This is enough for your information on the first head : 
I shall tlierefore proceed to the second, wlierein I ifiU 
sliow you the miserable consequences, which that abo* 
mioable rebellion and murder produced in these nations^ 
• First, The Irish rebellion was wholly owing to that^ 
wicked English parliament. For tlie- leaders in the 
Iri-lr popish massacre would never have dared to sUr a 
linger, if they had not been encouraged by that rebel- 
lious spirit in the English iiouse of commons, which they 
very 'Well knew must disable tlie king from sending any 
supiilies to his protestant subjects here ; and» therefore^ 
we may truly say, tliat the English parliament held the 
king^s hands, while the Irish papists here were cutting 
our grandfathers' throats. 

Secondly, That murderous puritan parliament, when 
they had all in their own power, could not agree upon 
any one method of settling a form either of religion or 
civil government ; but changed every day from sdiism 
to schism, from heresy to heresy, and from one factum 
to another : whence arose that wild confusion still con- 
tinning in our several ways of serving God, and those 
absurd notions of civil power, which have so often torn 
us with factions, more than any other nation in Europe. 

Thu*dly, To this rebellion and murder have been 

ring the rbe and progresa of atheisiQ among u«» For 
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imen, observing irhat numberless villaoies of all kinds 
irere committed daring twenty years, under pretence of 
zeal and the reformation of God's church, were easily 
tempted to doubt that all religion was a mere imposture : 
Hnd the same spirit of infidelity, so far spread among ua 
at this present, is nothing but the fruit of the seeds sown 
by those rebellious hypocritical saints. 

Fourthly, The old virtue, and loyalty, and generous 
spirit of the English nation were wholly roncupted, by 
the power, the doctrii\e, and the example, of those wick- 
ed people. Many of the ancient nobility were killed, 
anH their families extinct, in defence of their prince and 
country, or munlered by the merciless courts of justice. 
Some of the worst among them favoured or complied with 
the reigning iniquities ; ahd not a few of the new set, 
created when the martyr's son was restored, were such 
who had drunk too deep of the bad principles then pre- 
vailing. 

Fifthly, The children of the murdered prince "Urerfe^ 

forced to fly, for the safety of their lives, to t<k^h 

coantries; where one of them at least, I meto King 

James II. was seduced to popery; which ended in the 

loss of his kingdoms, the misery and desolation of this 

country, and a long and expensive war abroad. Our de- 

IhreraDce was owing to the valour and conduct of the late 

klrtg; and therefore, we ought to remember him with 

grsdtude, but not mingled with blasphemy or idolatry. 

It was happy that his interests and ours were {he same : 

and Ood gave him greater success than our sins deserved. 

But, as a house thrown down by a storm, is seldom rc- 

bnilt without some change in the foundation ; so it hath 

happened, that since the late revolution, men have sate 

imtch looser in the true fundamentals both of religion 

add government, and factions have been more violent, 

treactierotts, aod malicious than ever; men running na- 

- D 2 
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turallj from one extreme ioto another ; and for private 
endg, taking up those verj opinion^ professed by the 
leaders in that rebellion, which carried the blessed mar- 
tjr to the scaffold. 

Sixthly, Another consequence of this hon*id rebellion 
and murder was, the destroying or defacing of such vast 
Dumber of God's bouses. '* In their self-will they digged 
down a wall." If a stranger shdUld now travel in Eng- 
land, and observe the churches in his way, he could not 
o^rwiseconclude, than that some vast army of Turks 
or heathens had been sent on purpose to ruin and blot 
out all marks of Christianity. They spared neither the 
statues of saints, nor ancient prelates, nor kings, nor bene- 
factors: broke down the tombs and monuments of men 
famous in their generations, seized the vessels of silver 
. set apart for the holiest use, tore down the most innocent 
ornaments both within and without, made the houses of 
prayer, dens of thieves, or stables for cattle. * These 
were the m'ldcst effects of puritan zeal and devotion for 
Christ ; and this was what themselves affected to call a 
thorough reformation. In this kingdom, tliose ravages 
were not so easily seen ; for, the people here being too 
poor to raise such noble temples, the mean ones we had 
were not defaced, but totally destroyed. 

Upon the whole, it is certain, that although God might 
have found out many other ways to have punished a sin- 
ful people, without permitting this rebellion and murder ; 
yet, as the course of the world hath ruu ever since, we 
need seek for no other causes of all the public evik we 
have hitherto suffered, or may suffer for the future, by 
the misconduct of princes, or wickedness of the people. 

I go on now, upon the third head, to show you to what 
good uses this solemn day of humiliation may be applied. 

First. It may be an instruction to princes themselveis^ 
to be careful in the choice of those who are^ tbeis a6- 
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vfaers in matters of law. All the judges of Englaod, eat> 
cept one or two, advised the king, that he might legally 
raise monej upon the subjects for buildiug of ships, with- 
out coDsebt of parliameot; which, as it was the greatest 
oversight of his reign, so it proved the principal founda- 
tion of all his misfortunes. Princes may likewise leant 
from hence, not to sacrifice a faithfiil servant to the rage 
.of a faction ; nor to trust any body of men with a greater 
share of power than the laws of the land have appointed 
them, much less to deposit it in then: hands until they 
«hall please to restore it 

Secondly. By bringing to mind the tragedy of this 
day, and the consequences that haye aiisen from it, we 
shall be convinced how necessary it is for those in pow- 
er to curb in season all such unruly spirits as desire to 
introduce new doctrines and discipline in the church, or 
new forms of government in the state. Those wicked 
puritans began, in Cliieen Elizabeth's time, to quarrel 
only with surplices and other habits, with the ring iu 
matrimony, the cross in baptism, and the like; thence 
they went on to farther matters of higher importance ; 
and at last, they must needs have the whole government 
of the church dissolved. ' This great work they com- 
passed, first, by depriving the bbhops of their seats in 
pai'liament : then they abolished the whole order $ and 
at last, which was tlieir original design, they seized on 
.all the churdi lands, and divided the spoil among them- 
selves, and, like Jeroboam, mad^ priests of the very 
dregs of the people. This was their way of reforming 
the church. As to the civil government, you have al- 
ready heard how they modelled it, upon the murder of 
their king, and discarding the nobility. Yet, clearly 
to show what a Babel they had built, after twelve year* 
trial and twenty several sorts of government, the nation, , 
grown weary of iheir tyranny, was forced to call in the 

Da 
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BOB ef Mm whom those reformen had sacrifioed. And 
dwfl were Simeon abd Levi divided in Jacob, and scat- 
tered in IsraeL 

• TktrdK. 'Although the successors of these puritans, I 
Hiean our present dksenters, do not think fit to observe 
this day of humiliation ; yet it would be very proper in 
them, upon some oecasions, to renounce, in a pubKc mao- 
oer, these «v'nciples upon which their predecessors act- 
ed ; and it will be more prudent in them to do so, because 
those very puritans, of whom ours are followers^ founds 
by experience, that after they had overturned the church 
and state, murdered their king, and were projectinn: what 
they calle<J a kingdom of the saints, they were cheated 
of the power and possessions they only panted after, by 
an upstart sect of religion that grew out of their owa 
bowels, who subjected them to one tyrant, while xhej 
wer^ endeavouring to set up a thousand. 

Fourthly. Those who profess to be followers of out 
diurcb established, and yet presume in discourse to jus- 
tify or excuse that rebellion and murder of the king». 
ought to consider how utterly contrary all such opiuiono. 
are to the doctrine of Christ and his apostles, as well as 
to the articles of our church, and to the preaching and 
practice of ils true professors tsx above a hundred years. . 
Of late times indeed, and I speak it with grief of hearty 
ire have heard even sermons of a strange nature ; al- 
though reason would make one think it a^ very unao-% 
countable way of procuring favour under a monarchy^. 
try palliating and lessening the guilt of those who mur- 
dered the best of kings in cold blood, and, for a time, 
destroyed the very moni»rehy itself. Pray God, we 
may never more hear such doctrine fi-om the pulpit, 
«or have it scattered about in print, to poison the 
people! 

Fifthly. Seme general knowledge of this horrid 
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lieDioD and murder, with the Gonsequeoces thej bad upoa 
the oatious, may be a warning to our people, not to be- 
lieve a lie, and to mistrust those deluding spirits, who, 
under pretence of a purer and more reformed religion, 
would lead then from their duj to God and the kwa. 
Politicians may say what they please ; but it is no bard 
thing aC all for the meanest person, who hath common un- 
derstanding, to know whether he be well or ill governed^ 
If he be freely allowed to follow his trade and calling ; 
if he be seciue in his property, and hath the benefit of 
tfie law to defend himself against injustice and oppres* 
sion ; if ins religion be dffferent from that of his country, 
and the government think fit to tolerate it ; (which he 
may be very secare of, let it be what it will) he ought 
to be fully satisfied, and give no ofieoce by writing or 
discourse, to the worship established, as the dissenting 
preachers are too apt to do^ But if he hath any new 
virions of his own, it is his duty to be quiet, and possess 
tbera in silence, without disturbing the community by a 
liirious zeal for making proselytes. This was the folly 
and madness of those ancient puritan fanatics: they must 
seeds overture Heaven and earth, violate all the laws 
of God and man, make their country a fifeid of blood, to 
propagate whatever wild or wicked opinions came into 
their heads, declaring nil their absurdities and blasphe- 
aiiea to proceed fit>m the Holy Ghost. 

To eonchide this head. In answer to that objectioii 
of keeping up ammosity and hatred between protestants^ 
by the observation of this day ^ if there be aby sect, or 
sort of people among ns^who profess the same principles 
in religion and government which those puritan rebete 
put in practice, I think it is the interest of all those wlio 
love the church and king, to keep up as strong a party 
against them as* possible, until they shall, in a body, re- 
SQUQce aU those wicked ophnDos. upon which their pv*- 
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deceflson acted, to the disgrace of christiaoitj, and the 
perpetual idfaroy of the English nation. 

When we accuse the papists of the horrid doctiiiie, 
^ that DO faith ought to be kept with heretics :" they de^ 
uy it to a man ; and yet we justly think it daogerom to 
trust them, because we know their actions have been 
•ometimes suitable to that opinion. But the flowers 
of those who beheaded the martyr, have not yet renounc- 
ed their principles; and till they do, they may be justly 
suspected ; neither will the bare name of protcstauts set 
them right ; for surely, Christ requires more from ua 
than a profession of hating popery, which a Turk or an 
atheist may do as well as a protestant. 

If an enslaved people should recover their liber^, 
from a tyrannical power of any sort, who could blame 
them for commemorating their deliverance by a day of 
joy and thanksgiving ? And doth not the destructioo of 
a church, a king, and three kingdoms, by the artifices, 
hypocrisy, and cruelty, of a wicked race of soldiers and 
preachers, and other sons of Beliai, equally require a 
solemn time of humiliation ; especially since the conse> 
quences of that bloody scene still continue, as I have al^ 
ready shown, in their effects upon us ? 

Thus I have done with the three heads I proposed to 
discourse on. But before I conclude, 1 must give a 
caution to those who hear me, that they may not think I 
am pleading for absolute unlimited power in any one 
man. It is true, all power is from God: and as the 
apostle says, " The powers that be are ordained of God :'' 
but this is in the same sense that all we have is from 
God, our food and raiment, and whatever possession we 
hold by lawful means. Nothing can be meant in those 
or any other words of Scripture^ to justify tyrannical 
power, or the savage cruelties of those heathen emperors 
who lived in the time of the apostles. And so St^FauI 
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concludes, " The poven that be are ordained of Ood;" 
for what ? II hy, ^for the punishmeut of evil doers, and 
the praise, the reward of them that do well." There is 
BO more inward value in the greatest emperor, than in the 
meanest of his subjects : his body is composed of the same 
substance, the same parts, and with the same or greater 
infirmities : his education is generally worse, by flattery 
and idleness^ and luxury, and those evil dispoidtions that 
early power b apt to give. It is therefore against com- 
mon sense, that his private personal interest, or pleasure, 
should be put in the balance with the safety of millions; 
every one of which is equal by nature, equal in the si^t 
of God, equally capable of salvation : and it is for their 
' sakes, not his ohd, that he is entrusted with the govern- 
ment over them. He hath as high trust as can safely 
be reposed in one man, and if he discharge it as he ought, 
be deserves all the honour and duty that a mortal may 
be allowed to receive. His personal failings we have 
nothing to do with : and errors in government are to be 
imputed to his ministers in the state.. To what height 
those errors may be suffered to proceed, is not the busi- 
ness of this day, or thb place, or of my function to deter- 
mine. When oppressions grow too great and universal 
to be borne, nature or necessity may find a remedy. But, 
if a private person reasonably expects pardon, upon his 
amendment, for all faults that are not capital ; it would 
be a hard condition indeed, not to give the same allow- 
ance to a prinpe ; who must see with other men's eyesy 
and hear with other men's ears, which are often wilfully 
blind and deaf. Such was the condition of the martyr; 
and is so, in some degree, of all other princes. Yet> this 
we may justly say in defence of the common people in 
all civilized nations, that it must be a very bad govern- 
ment indeed, where the body of the subjects will not rather 
choose to live in peace and ot)edience, thaa tak^up arms 
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on pretence of faults in the administration, unless wfaerer 
the vul|^r are deluded by felse preachers to grow fond 
of new visions and fancies in religion ; which, managed 
by dexterous men, for sinister ends of malice, envy, or 
ambition, have often made whole nations run mad. Thk 
was exactly the ease in the whole progress of that great 
rebellion, and the murder of King Charles I. But the 
late revolution under the Prince of Orange, was oceifr* 
sioned by a proceedii^ directly contrary, the oppression 
anfl injustice there beginning from the throne : for thai 
unhappy prince, King James II. did not ODly invade our 
laws and liberties, but would have forced a false religioQ 
upon his subjects, for which he was deservedly rejected^ 
since there could be no other remedy found, or at leasl 
agreed on. But, under the blessed nmrtyr, the deluded 
people would have forced many false religions, not only 
on their fellow-subjects, but even upon their sovereign 
himself, and at the same time invaded all his undoubted 
rights ; and because he would not comply, raised a hor- 
rid rebellion, wherein, by the permission of God, they 
prevailed, and put their sovereign to death, like a eom- 
mcm criminal, in the face of the world. 

Therefore, those who seem to think they cannot other- 
wise ju9tify the late revolution, and the change of the 
suc^ses^on, than by lessening tlie guilt of the puritans^ 
4o certainly put the greatest affront imaginable upon 
the present powers, by supposing any relation or resem- 
faianoe between that rebellion and the hAe revolution ; 
sold, consequently, that the present establkhment is to 
be defended by tlie sam^ arguments which tliose usurp- 
ers made use of, who, to obtain their tyranny, trampled 
under foot all the laws both of God and man. 

One great design of my discourse was, to give you 
warning against running into either extreme of two bad 
opinions, with relation to obedience* As kinga are" 
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called gods upon earth ; so some would allow them an 
equal power with God, over all laws aod ordinances ; 
and that the liberty, and property, and life, and religion 
of tbe subject, depended wholly upon the breath of the 
prince ; which, however, I hope, was never meant by 
those who pleaded for passive obedience. An<l this 
c^pinion hath not been confined to that party which was 
first charged with it ; biit had sometime^ gone over to 
the other, to serve many an evil turn of interest oif 
ambition ; who have been as ready to enlarge preroga* 
tive, where they could find ^their own account, as the 
highest malntainers of it. 

On the other side, some look upon kings as answera- 
ble for every mistake or omiBslan in government, and 
bound to comply with the most unreasonable demands 
of an (inquiet faction ; which was the case of those who 
pcnecitfed the blessed martyr of this d$iy kom hia 
tiueiie {o tbe scafffold. 

Betweeir these two extremes, it is easy, fi-em what 
iMtb been said, ta choose a middle : te be gopd and 
lej^ subjects ; yet, according fa your power, faitiiM 
aaierteni of yeur reKgloQ and liberties: to avoid al| 
braacheTBk anc^ preadiera of new-fangled doctrines k^ 
the church : tp be strict observers of the Iaw«^ which 
cannot be justly taken from you without your owncaih 
fleet : ha shdrt, " to obey God and the king, and q[ie4dl(i( 
not with those who are given to change.'' 

Which that you may all do, &c. 
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SERMON Vn. 
FALSE WITNESS. 



EXODUS XX. 16. 

Thau shaU not bear false witness against ihg 

neiglibour. 

In those great changes that are made in a coantry 
bf the prevailing of one party oyer another, it fs yferj 
eoDvenient that the prince, and those who are in author 
ri^ under him, should use all just «iid proper methods 
for preventing any mischief to the public from seditious 
men. And governors do well, when they encourage 
any good subject .to discover (as his duty obHgeth him) 
whatever ptots or conspiracies may be any way dan* 
gerous to the state; neither are they to be blamed, even 
when they receive informations from bad men, in order 
to find out the truths when it concerns the public wel- 
fare. Every one, indeed, is naturally inclined to have 
an^ ill opinion of an informer ; although it is not impossi- 
ble but an honest roan may be called by that name. 
For whoever knoweth any thing, the telling of which 
would prevent some great evil to his prince, his coun- 
try, or his neighbour, is bound in conscience to reveal 
it. But the mischief is, that when parties are violently 
inflamed, which seemeth unfortunately to be our caifi 
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at present, there is never wanting a set of evil instru- 
ments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or 
Ahhj Jucre, are always ready to offer their service to 
the prevailing side, and become accusers of their bre- 
thren, without any regard to truth or charity. Holy 
David numbers this among the chief of his sufferings; 
" False witnesses are risen up against me, and such as 
breathe out cruelty."* Our Saviour and his apostles 
did likewise undergo the same distress, as we read both 
in (he Gospels and the Acts. 

Now, because the sin of false witnessing is so horri- 
ble and dangerous in itself and so odious to God and 
man ; and because the bitterness of too many among tis 
is lisen to such a height, that it is not easy to know 
where it will stop, or how far some weak and wicked 
minds may be carried by a mistaken zeal, a maficious 
temper, or hope of reward, to break this great command- 
ment delivered in the text : therefore, in order to pi^e- 
vent this evil, and the consequences of it, at least Among 
you who are my-hearers, I shall, 

I. First. Show you several ways by which a man may 
be csdled a false witness against his neighbour. 

II. Secondly. I shall give you some rules for your con- 
duct and behaviour, in order to defend yourselves 
against the malice and cunning of false accusers. 

III. And Ikstly. I shall conclude with showing you 
very briefly, how far it is your duty, as good subjects 
and good neighbours, to bear faithful witness, when 
yon are lawfully called to it by those in authority, or 

vvby the sincere advice of your own consciences. 

I. As to the first, there are several ways by which a 
man may be justly called a false witne» against his 
oeighbour. 

* Pialv isviL 12.' 
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firtt. Accwding to tlie jdirect meaning of the wore!, 
when a man accusetb Iris neighbour without the least 
groQod of truth. So \re read, ** that Jezabel hired two 
sons of Belial to accuse Naboth for blaspheming God 
and the king, for which, although he was entirely inno- 
ceot, he was stoned to death." And in our age it is 
not easj' to tell how many men have lost their lives, 
been ruined in their fortunes, and put to ignominious 
ptmishment, by the downright perjury of false witnesses ! 
the law itself in such cases being not able to protect the 
innocent. But thro is so horrible a crime, that it doth 
not need to be aggravated by words. 

A second way by which a man becometh a fake wit* 
nc88 is, when he mixeth falsehood and truth together, or 
concesdeth some circumstances, which, if they were 
told, would destroy the fabehoods he uttereth. So the 
two false witnesses who accused oar Saviour before the 
chief priests, by a very little perverthig of his words, 
would baye made him guihy of a capital crime ; for sq 
it was among the Jews to prophesy any evil against the 
temple : This fellow said, '^ I am able to destroy the 
temple of God, and tq build it in three days;" whereas 
the wordfls as our Saviour spoke them, were to another 
end,' and differently expressed : for whcnr the Jews ask- 
ed bhn to show them a sign, he said ; '* Destroy this 
temple, and io three days I will rane it up." In sncb 
cases as these, an ionoceot man is half confounded, and 
looketh as if he were guilty* since he neither can deny 
bis words, nor perhaps reatlliy strip them from tlie na- 
Ucious additions of a false witness. 

Thirdly* A man is a false witness, when, in accusing 
(lis neighbour, he endeavcmrs to aggravate by his ges- 
tures, and tone of his voice, or when he chargeth a man 
with words which were only repeated or quoted from 
soipebody else. As if any one diould tell me that h^ 
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beard another apeak certain dangerous and sedMoui 
speeches, and I should immediately accuse him feci 
speakings; them himself ; and so drop the only circum- 
stance that made him innocent This was the case of 
St. Stephen: The false witnesses said, *' This roau 
ceaseth not t6 ^peak blasphemous words against this holy 
place and the law." Whereas St. Stephen said no suclr 
words ; but only repeated some prophesies of Jeremiali 
or Malachi, which threatened Jerusalem with destruc* 
tion if it did not repent : however, by the fury of the 
people, this innocent holy ^person was stoned to death 
for words he never spoke. 

Fourthly. The blackest kind of false witnesses are 
(hose, who do the ojB^ of tlie devil, by temj/ting their 
brethren in order to betray tliem. I cannot cedl td mind 
any instances of this kind mentioned in holy scripture.- 
But I am afraid, this vile practice hatli been too much 
followed in the world. When a man's temper hath been 
so soured by misfortunes and hard usage, that perhaps he 
hath reason enough to compiain ; then, one of these se* 
ducers, under the pretence of friendsliip, will seem to 
lament his case, urge the hardships he hath suffered, and 
endeavour to raise his passions, until he hath said some- 
thing that a malicious informer can pervert or aggravate 
against him in a court of justice. 

Fifthly. W^hoever beareth witness against his neigh- 
bour, out of a principle ^ malice and revenge, from any 
old grudge, or hatred to his person; such a mantis a 
false witness in the sight of God, although what he says 
be tine; because the motive or cause is evU, not to 
serve bis prince or country, but to gratify his own re* 
sentments. And therefore, although a man thus accused 
may. be very justly punished by the law, yet this doth 
by no means acquit the accuser ; who, instead of re* 
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gardiog the public service, inteoded 0DI7 to glut Us pri- 
Tate rage and sptte. 

Sixthly. I number among false witnesses, all those 
who make a trade of being informers In hope of favour 
and reward ; and to this end employ their time, either 
by listening in public places, to catch up an accidental 
,word : or, in corrupting men's servaints to discover any 
unwary expression of their master ; or thrusting them- 
selves into company, and then Mska^ the roost iDdecent 
acnrrlloas language; fastening a thousand falsehoods 
and scandals upon a whole party, on purpose to provoke 
such an answer as they may turn to an accusation. 
And truly this ungodly race is said to be grown so nu- 
merous, that men of different parties can hardly con- 
Terse together with any security. Even the pulpit hath 
not been free from the misrepresentation of these in- 
formers^ of whom the clergy have not wanted occasions 
to complain with holy David : ^' They daily mistake 
my words, all tliey imagine is to do me evil.'' Nor is 
it any wonder at all, that this trade of informing should 
be now in a flourishing condition, since our case is mani- 
festly thus : We are divided into two parties with very 
little charity or temper toward each other : the prevail- 
ing side may talk of past things as they please, with se- 
curity ; and generally do it in the most provoking words 
they can invent ; wliile those who arc down, are some- 
times tempted to speak in favour of a lost cause, and 
therefore, without great caution, must needs be oftoa 
caught tripping, and thereby furnish plenty of materiak 
for witnesses and informers. 

Lastly. Those may well be reckoned among folse 
witnesses against their neighbour, who bring him into 
trouble and punishment by such accusations as are of no 
consequence at all to the public, nor can be of any other 
use but to create vexation. Such witnesses are those 
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caDDot hear an idle intemperate expression, but 
y must imniediately run to the magistrate to inform; 
perhaps wrangling in their cups over night, when 
iy were not able to speak or apprehend three wcnrds 
common sense, will pretend to remember every thing 
the morning, and think themselves very properly 
alified to be accusers of their brethren. God -be 
loked, the throne of our king is too firmly settled to 
shaken by the folly and rashness of every sottish 
mpanion. And I do not in the least doubt, that when 
»e in power begin to observe the falsehood, the pre- 
rication, the aggravating manner, the treachery and 
lacing, the malice and revenge, the love of lucre, and 
etly the tiifling accusations in too many wicked peo- 
3 ; they will be as ready to discourage every sort of 
Me whom I have numbered among false witnesaeB, as 
ty will be to countenance honest men, who, out of a 
le zeal to their prince and country, do, in the inno- 
oce of their hearts, freely discover whatever they may 
fNrehend to be dangerous to either. A good christian 
J] think it sufficient to ireprove his brother for a rash 
yarded word, where there is neither danger nor evil 
»mple to be apprehended ; or, if he will not amend 
r reproof, avoid his conversation. 
II. And thus much may serve to diow the several 
lys wherebj a man may be said to be a false witness 
lainst his neighbour. I might have added one kind 
ore, and it is of those who inform against their neigh- 
tor out of fear of punishment to themselves; which, al- 
ough it be more excusable, and hath less of malice than 
ly of the 'rest, cannot however be justified. I go on 
erefore upon the second head, to give yousome rules 
r your conduct and behaviour, in order to defend 
Hirselves against the malice and cunnJing of false accu- 
rs. 
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It IB reftdilj i^^reed, tb&tiBOoceoee is the best prat^ 
tioD Id the world ; yet ihat it is Bot always sufikieckt witb^ 
out some degi-ee of pruderice, our Saviour himi^lf inti- 
mateth to iis» by instructiug his disciples '* to be wise as 
serpents, as well as ifinooent as doves." But, if ever 
ioDoceiice be too weak a defence^ it is chiefly so in jea^ 
lou» and suspicious times, when factions are arrived to a 
high pitch of animosity, and the minds of men instead 
of being warmed by a true zeal for reli^n, are inflamed 
ouly by party fury. > either is virtue itself « sufficient 
secui'hy in such times, because it is not allowed Ho be 
virtue, otherwise than as it hath a mixture of party. - 

However, although virtue and innocence are no infal* 
lible defence against perjui*y, malice, and -subornsltioD, 
yet they are great supports for enabling us to bear those 
evils with temper and resignation ; and it is an unspeak- 
able comfort to a good man, under the malignity of evil 
mercenary tongues, that a few years will carry his ap- 
peal to a h%her tribunal, wh^re false witnesses, instead 
of daring to bring accusations before an all-seeing Judge, 
'will call for mountains to cover them. As for earthly 
judges, they seldom have it in their power, and Ood 
knows whether they have it in their will, to mingle mer- 
cy with justice ; they are so far from knowing the hearts 
of the aoiuser or the accused, that they cannot know 
their owh ; and their undea^taading is frequently bias- 
ed, although their intentions be just. They are often 
prejudiced to causes, parties, and persons, through the 
infirmity of human datiure, without being sensible them- 
selves that they are so : and, therefore, although God 
may pardon their errors here, he certainly will not rati- 
fy their sentences h^reaefter. 

However, since, as we have before obseiTed, our 
Saviour prescribetb to us to be not only harmless as 
doves, but wise as serpents : give me leave to presciibe 
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to jroa some rufet, which the most jgoorant penoo may 
foHow for the conduct of his life, irith safety lu perilom 
timeg, afainsl fofee accusers. 

1st. Let me advise you to have nothing at alf to do 
with tliat which is commouly called politics, or the go* 
vemmeot of the world, io the uature of which ft is cer> 
taio you are utterly igoorant; and when your opinioo it 
wrorva^ although it proceeds from ignorance, it shall be 
aa accuaatioD against you. Besides, opiuions in govern- 
meat are right or wrong just according to the humour 
and disposition of the times; and unless you have judg- 
ment to distingubh, you may be punished at one time 
for what you would be rewarded in another. 

2dly. Be ready at all times, in your words and ac- 
Itona, to show your loyalty to the king that reigns over 
you. This is tlie plain manifest doctrine of holy scrip- 
ture ; " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the king as supreme, 
^bc'^ And another apostle telleth us, ^ Tlie powera that 
be, are xirdaioed of -God.'' Kings are the onliaances of 
man by tlie pecmissioti of God, and they are ordained of 
God by his instrument, man. The powers that be, the 
preaent powers, which are ordained by God, and yet in 
some sense are die ordinances of man, are what you must 
obey, witliout presuming to examine into rights and 
tittea; neither can it be reasonably expected, that the 
powers in being, or in possession, should suflfer their title 
to be publicly disputed by subjects without severe pun- 
kiuBeut And to say die truth, tiiere is no duty in re- 
ligion more easy to tlie generality of mankind, than obe- 
dience to government : I say, to the generality of man- 
kind ; because while their law, and property, and reli- 
gion are preserved, it is of no great consequence to them 
by whom they are governed, and therefore they are un- 
der no temptation to desire a change. 

VOL. XIV. K 
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3cll7. Id order to prevent any change from the ma- 
lice of false witnesses, be sure to avoid intemperance^ If 
it be often so hard for men to govern their tongues when 
they are in their right senses, how can they hope to do 
it when they are heated with drink ? In those cases most 
men regard not what they say; atid too many not what 
they swear; neither will a man's memory, disordered 
with drunkenness, serve to defend himself or^atisfy him 
whether he were guilty or not. 

4thly. Avoid, as much as possible, the conversation 
of those people who are given to talk of public persons 
and affairs, especially of those whose opinions in such 
matters are different from yours. I never ooce knew 
any disputes of this kind managed with tolerable temper; 
but on both sides they only agree as much as possible to 
provoke the passions of each other ; indeed, with this dis- 
advantage, that he who arguet!i on the side of power 
may speak securely the utmost his malice can invent : 
while the other lieth every moment at the mercy of an . 
informer ; and the law, in these cases, will give no al- 
lowance at all for passion, inadvertency, or the highest 
provocation. 

III. I come now, in the last place, to show you how 
far it is your duty, as good subjects and good neighbours, 
to bear faithful witness, when you are lawfully called to 
it by those in authority, or by the sincere advice of your 
own consciences. 

In what I have hitherto said, you easily find, that I 
do not talk of bearing witness in general, which is and 
may be lawful upon a thousand accounts, in relation to 
property and other mattei's, and wherein there are many 
scandalous coiTuptions almost peculiar to this country, 
which would require to be handled by themselves. But 
I have confined my discourse only to that branch of 
bearing false witness, whereby tlic public is injured, in 
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the safety or honour of the prince, or thctoe in authority 
under him. 

In oixler therefore to be a faithful witness, it is first 
necesBary tliat a man doth not undertake it from the 
least prospect of any piiFate advantage to himself. 
The smallest mixture of that leaven will sour the whole 
lumpw Interest will infallibly bias his judgment, al- 
though he be ever so firmly resolved to say nothing but 
truth. He cannot serve God and mammon : but as in- 
terest is the chief end, ho will use the most eflfectual 
means to advance it. He will aggravate circumstances 
to make his testinnmy valuable; he will be sorry if thie 
persoD he accuseth should be able to clear himself; in 
ahort) he is labouring a point which he thinks necessary 
to hk own good ; and it would be a disappt^ntdebt to 
bim, that Ms neighbour shoold prove innocent; 

2dly. Every good subject is obliged to bear witness 
against his neiglibour, for any action or words, the telling 
of which would be of advantage to the public, and the 
concealment dangerous, or of ill example. Of this na- 
ture are all plots and conspiracies against the peace of 
a naUon ; all disgraceful words against a prince, such 
as clearly discover a disloyal and rebellious heart. 
But, where our prince and country can possibly receive 
no damage or disgrace ; where no scandal or ill exam- 
ple is given ; and our neighbour, it may be, provoked 
by us, happeneth privately to drop a rash or indiscreet 
word, which in strictness of law might bring him under 
trouble, perhaps to his utter undoing ; tliere we are obli- 
ged, we ought to proceed no farther than warning and 
reproof* 

lo describing to you the several kinds of false wit- 
nesses, I have made it less necessary to dwell much 
longer upon this head ; because a faithful witness, like 
every thing else, is known by hia contrary : Therefore 
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it would be onlj a repedtioo of what I hare alreadj 
said, to tell you that )he strictest truth is required in a 
witness; that he should be wholly free from malice 
against the person he accuses; that he sliould not aggra- 
vate the smallest circumstance agmnst the criminal, wx 
conceal the smallest in his favour; and to crown alt, 
though i have hinted it before, tliat the only cause or 
motive of his undertaking an office, so subject to cen- 
sure, and so difficult to perform, should be the safely 
and service of his prince and country. 

Under these conditions and limitations (but not other- 
wise) there is no manner of doubt, but a good man may 
lawfiilly and justly become a witness in behalf of the 
public, and may perform that office (in its own nature 
not very desirable) with honour and integrity. For the 
command in the test is positive, as well as negative ; 
that is to say, as we are directed not to bear false wit- 
ness against our neighbour, so we are to bear true. Next 
to the wjord of God, and the advice of teachers, every 
man's conscience, strictly examined, will be his best 
director in this weighty point; and to that I shall 
leave him. 

It might perhaps be thought proper to have added 
something by way of advice to those who are unhappily 
engaged in this abominable trade and sin of bearing 
false witness ; but I am far from believing or supposing 
any of that destructive tribe are now my hearers. I 
look upon them as a sort of people that seldom frequent 
these holy places, where they can hardly {^ck up any 
materials to serve their turn, unless they think it w<nrth 
their while to misrepresent or pervert the words of the 
preacher : And whoever is that way disposed, I doubt, 
cannot be in a very good condition to edify and reform 
himself by . what he heareth. God in his mercy pre- 
^ serve us from all the guilt of this grievous sin forbid- 
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deo iQ mj text, and from the saareg of those who are 
guiltj of it. 

I shall conclude with one or two precepts given by 
Moecs from Ood to the children of Israel, in the 23d of 
Exod. 1, 2. 

^' Thou shalt not raise a false report : Put nojt thine 
hand with the wicked, to he an unrighteous witness. 

^ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil, nei- 
ther shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after many, 
to wrest judgment." 

Now to Ood the FaUicr, ifec 
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PH1LIPPIAN3, IV. II. 

I have learned, in tvhatsoever state I am, tiuremih ic 

he content. 

The H0I7 Scripture k full of expreseions to set forth 
the miserable cooditioo of man during the whole pro- 
g;i*e6s of his life ; his weakness, pride, and vanity ; his 
unmeasurable desires, and perpetual disappointments ; 
the preralency of his passions, and the corruptions of 
his reason ; his deluding hopes, and his real as well as 
imaginary fears ; his natural and artificial wants ; his 
cares and anxieties ; the diseases of his body, and the 
disease^ of his roimi ; the shortness of his life ; his dread 
of a future state, with his carelessness to prepare for it : 
and the wise men of all ages have made the same 
reflections. 

But all these are general calamities, from irhicb none 
are excepted ; and being without remedy, it is vain to 
bewail them. The gteat question, long debated in the 
world, is, whether the rich or tlie poor are the least mi- 
serable of the two ? It is certain that no rich man ever 
desired to be poor, and that most, if not all poor men, de? 
sire to be rich ; whence it may be argued, tJiat in all ap- 
pearance, the advantage lieth on the side of wealth, be- 
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cause both parties agree io preferring it before poverty. 
But this reasoning if ill be found to be false : for I lay it 
down as a certain truth, that God Almighty hath placed 
all men upon an equal foot, with respect to their happi- 
ness in tbb world, and tlie capacity of attaining their 
salvation in the next ; or, at least, if there be any diflfer* 
ence, it is not to the advantage of the rich and the 
mighty. Now, since a great part of those who usually 
make up our congregations, are noi of considerable sta- 
tion, and many among them of the lower sort, and since 
the meaner people are generally and justly charged with 
the sin of repining and murmuring at their own condi- 
tion» to which, however, their betters are sufficiently 
subject (although, perhaps, for shame, not always so loud 
10 their complaints) I thought it might be useful to rea* 
son upon this point in as plain a manner as I can. I 
shall therefore show, first, that the poor enjoy many tern-' 
poral blessings, which are not common to the rich and' 
the great : and likewise, that the rich and the gieat arc 
subject to many temporal evils, which are not common to 
the poor. 

But here I would not be misunderstood ; perhaps, there 
is DOC a word more abused than that of the poor, or 
wherein the world is more gen<erally mistaken. Among 
the number of those who beg in our streets, or are half- 
starved at home, or languish in prison for debt, there 
is hardly one in a hundred, who doth not owe his mis- 
fortunes to his own laziness, or drunkenness, or worse 
vices. 

To these he owes those very diseases, which often 
disable him from getting his bread. Such wretches 
are deservedly unhappy : tliey can only blame them- 
selves ; and wheu we are commanded to have pity on 
the poor, these are not understood to be of the num< 
bcr. 
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It 18 true, iodeed, that sometimes honest endeavounng^ 
men are reduced to extreme want, even to the bqggiog 
of ahns, by losses, by accidents, by diseases, and old age, - 
-without any fault of their own : but these are Teiy few 
in comparison of the other; nor would their sufiport be 
any sensible burden to the public, if the charity of wdl- 
disposed persons were not intercepted by those coromoa 
stroIIefS) who are most importunate, and who least de- 
serve it. These, indee<^ are properly and justly called 
the poor, whom it should be our study to find out and 
distinguish, by making them partake of our superifui^ 
and abundance. 

But neither have these any thing to do with my fut- 
sent subject : for, by the poor, I only intend the booest, 
industrious artificer, the meaner sort of tradesmen, and 
the labouring man, who getteth his bread by the sweat of 
his brows, iu town or country, and who make the bulk of 
mankind among us. 

First, I shall therefore show, that the poor (in the 
sense 1 understand the word) do enjoy many temporal 
blessings, which are not common to the rich and great; 
and likewise, that tlie rich and great are subject to 
many temporal evils, which are not common to the poor. 

Secondly, From the arguments offered to prove the 
foregoing head, I shall draw some observations that may 
be useful for your practice. 

1. As to the first : Health, we know, is generally al- 
lowed to be the best of all earthly possessions, became 
it is that, without which, we can have no satisfactioo to 
any of the rest For riches are of no use, if sickness 
taketh from us the ability of enjoying them, and power 
and greatness are then only a burden. Now, if we 
would look for health, it must be in the humble habita- 
tioo of the labouring man, or industrious artificer, who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows^ and usually 
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five to a good old age^ with a great degree of strength 
and yigoor. 

The lefredunent bf the body by deep, is another 
great hapj^nesB of the meaner sort Thdr rest is not 
Astmbed by the fear of thieves and robbers, oar is it 
iotemipted liy surfeits of intemperance. Labour and 
plain food supply the want of quieting draughts; and 
the wise man tdleth us, that the sleep of the labouriiig 
toan is sweet As to children, which are certainly ac- 
counted of as a blessing, even to the poor, where in- 
dustiy is not wanting; ibey are an assistance to honest 
parents^ instead of being a burd^; they are healthy and 
strong, and fit for labour; neither is the father in fear, 
lest Us heir should be ruined by an unequal match ; nor 
is he solicitous about his rislog in the world, farther than 
te be able to get his bread. 

The poorer sort are not the objects of general hatred 
or envy ; they have no twinges of ambition, nor trouble 
tbeoiaelves with party quarrels, or state divisions. The 
idle rabble, who ibllow their ambitious leaders in such 
casesi do not fall within my description of the poorer 
4M>rt ; for, it is plain, I mean only the honest industrious 
poor in town or country, who are safest in times of pub* 
fie disturbance, in perilous seasons, and public revohi- 
tiooa, if they will be quiet, and do their business; for 
artificers and husbandmen are necessary in all govero- 
ments; but, in such seasons, the rich are the public 
mtak, because they aire oftentimes (tf no 'use but to be 
plundered ; like some sort of birds, who are goipd for 
notiring but their feathers; and so fall a pi«y to the 
strongest side. 

liCt life proceed, on the other side, to exambe the dis- 
advantages that the rich and the great lie under, wi(h 
respect to the happiness of the present life. 

a 2 
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First tbeo ; While bealtb, as we have said, if the ge- 
neral portion of the lower sort, the gout, the dropfj, the 
stooe, the colic, and aU other diseases, are cootinuallj 
haunting the palaces of the ridi and the great, at the 
naturai attemlants upon laziness and Inxurj^ Neitfaer 
does the rich man eat his sumptuous fare with' half the 
ttppetite and relish, that even the b^^ars do the crumbs 
which fall from his table : but, on (he contrary, he is 
full of loatliing and disgust, or at best of iodifTeretite, ill 
the midst of plenty. Thus their intemperance shmrtens 
their lires, without pleasing their appetites. 

Business^ fear, guilt, design, anguiid^ and vexation, 
are continually buzzing about the curtains of the rkh 
and the powerful, and will hardly suffer them to close 
ttieh " oy^ unless when they are dozed with the fuibes 
of strong liquors. 

It is a great mistsike to imagine, that the rich want 
but few things ; their wants are moi-e numerous, more 
craving, and urgent, than those of poorer men : §dr 
these endeavour oiily at the necessaries of life, which 
make them happy, and they think no farther : but the 
desire of power and wealth is endless, and therefore im- 
<fX)68ible to be satisfied with any acquisitions. 
' If riches were so great a blessing as they are common- 
ly thought, they would at least have this advantage, to 
give their owners dieerful hearts and countenances; 
they would oflen stir them up to express thlsir IbM^Lful- 
oesB to God, and discover their satisfaction to the worid. 
But, in fact, the contrary to all this is true. For, 
where are there more. cloudy brows, more melancholy 
hearts, or more ingratitude to their great benefactor, 
than amoog^tboi^tdio abound in wealth ? And indeed, 
it is natural^tftitkrlrAmM be so, because those men, who 
covet Aingi^ that ^pre hard to be got, most be hard to 
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pkuse ; whereas a small thiog tuaketh a poor man hap- 
P7 ; and great losses caaoot befal him. 

It is likewise worth coosideriog, how few among the 
rich, have procured their wealth by just measures; how 
mwaj owe their fortunes to the sins of their parents, 
how many more to their own ? If men^s titles were to 
be tried before a true court of conscience, where filse 
swearing, and a thousand vile artifices (that are well 
known, and can hardly be avoided in human courts of 
justice) would avail nothing ; how many would be eject- 
ed with infamy and disgrace ? How many grow consi- 
derable by breach of trust, by bribery and corruption ? 
how many have sold their religion, with the rights and 
Mberties of themselves and othei^ for power and employ- 
ments? 

And it is a mistake to think, that the most hardened 
sinner, who owetli his possessions or titles to any such 
wicked arts of thieving, can have true peace of mind, 
under the reproaches of a guilty conscience, and amid 
the cries of ruined widows and orphans. 

I know not one real advantage that tlie rich have over 
the poor, except the power of doing good to others ; but 
this is an advantage which God hath not given wicked 
men the grace to make use of. The wealth acquired by 
evil means, was never employed to good ends: for that 
would be to divide the kingdom of Satan against itself. 
Whatever bath been gained by fraud, avarice, opprcs- 
siott^ and the like, must be preserved and increased by 
the same methods. 

I shall add but one thing more upon this head, which 

I hope will convince you, that God (whose thoughte are 

not as our thoughts) never intended nches or power to 

be necessary for the happiness of mankind in this life ; 

because it is certain, that there is not one single good 

quality of the mind absolutely necessary to obtdn thdm, 

B 3 
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-where men are resolved to be rich at anj rate ; oeidier 
hooomr, justice, temperaoce, wisdom, reli^oo, trutli, mr 
learoiDg : for a slight acquaif^aoce of tiie wcrid will in- 
form us, that theie have been many instances of men in 
all ages, who have arrived at great possesdons and great 
dignities, by cunning, fraud, or flattery, without any of 
these, or any other virtues that can be named. Now, if 
riches and greatness were such blessings, that good men 
without them could not have their share of hap(HnesB in 
this life ; how cometh it to pass, that God should suflfer 
them to be often dealt to the worst, and most profligate 
of mankind; that they should be generally procured by 
the most abominable means, and applied to the basest and 
most wicked uses ? This ought not to be conceived of a 
just,^ merciful, a wise, and almighty Being. We must 
therefore conclude, that wealth and power are in their 
own nature, at best, but things indifferent, and that % 
good man may be equally happy without them; pro- 
vided that he hath a sufficiency of the common blessiii^ 
of human life to answer all the reasonable and virtuoua 
demands of nature, w^ich his industry will provide, and 
.sobriety will prevent his wanting. Agur's prayer, with 
th^ reasons of his wish, are full to this purpose : ^ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with food 
convenient for me; lest I be full and deny thee, and say, 
Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain.'' 

From what hath been said, I shall, in the second place, 
offer some considerations, that may be useful for your 
practice. 

And here I shall apply myself chiefly to those of the 
lower sort, for whose comfort and satisfaction this dis- 
course is principally intended. For, having observed 
the great sin of those who do not abound in wealth, to 
be tliat of omrmmring and repining, that God hath dealt 
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liis Ueasiop imequally to the sons of men, I thought it 
would be of great uie to remove out of your minds so 
fake and wicked ao opioioa, by showing that your con- 
ditioQ is really happier than most of you imagine. 

Firrt, ttierefore, it hath been always agreed in the 
world, that the present happiness of mankind consisted 
in the ease of our body, and the quiet of pur mind; but, 
from what hath be^n already said, it plainly appear^ 
that neither wealth nor power do in any sort contribute 
to either of Aese two blessings. I^ on the contraiy, by 
mult^ilyipg our desires, they increase our discontents ; 
if they dei^roy our health, gall us with painfCil disease^ 
and diortenour life; if they expose us to hatred, to en- 
vy, to censure, to a thousand temptations, it is not easy 
to see why a wise man should make them his choice, for 
their own sake, although it were in his power. Would/ 
any <rf you, who are in health and Etrength of body, with 
moderate food and raiment earned by your own labouri 
rather choose to be in the rich man's bed, under the tor- 
ture of the gout, unable to take your natural rest, or ua- 
tural Boorishment, with the additional load of a guilty 
cooadence, reproaching you for injustice, oppressions^ 
covetousness, and fraud? No; but you would take the 
riches and power, and leave behind the inconveniences 
that attend them ; and so would every man living. But 
thai is more than our share, and God never intended this 
world for such a place of rest as we would make it ; fcr 
the Scripture assureth us that it was only designed as a 
place of trial. Nothing is more frequent than a man to 
wish himself in another's condition ; yet he seldom doth 
it without some reserve : he would not be so old ; he 
would not be so idckly ; he would not be.so cruel; he 
would not be so insolent ; he would not be so vicious ; he 
would not be so oppressive; so griping; and so on. 
Whence it is plain, that in their own judgment, men a^e 
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not 80 unequally dealt with as thqr would at fint 
niagiiie: for if I would oot change my coodit^oa with ' 
another man, without any exception or reservation at iXtf 
I am in reality more happy than he. 

Secondly, Tou of the meaner sort are subject to fewer 
temptations than the rich ; and therefore your rices ale 
more unpardonable.^ Labour subdueth your appetites 
to be satisfied with common things ; |he business of your 
several callings filleth up your whole time ; so that idle- 
ness, which is the bane and destruction of virtue, doth 
not lead you into the neighbourhood of sin : your pas- 
sions are cooler, by not being inflamed with excess, and 
therefore the gate and the way that lead to life, are not 
so strait or so narrow to you, as to those who live among 
all the alluremeots to wickedness* To serve God with 
the best of your care and understanding, and to be just 
and tnie in your dealings, is the short sum of youv duty, 
and will be the more strictly required of you, because 
nothing lieth in the way to divert you from it. 

Thirdly, It is plain from what I have said, that yon 
of the lower rank have no just reason to complain of your 
condition : because as you plainly see, it affordeth you 
so many advantages, and freeth you from so many vexa- 
tions, so many distempers both of body and mind, winch 
pursue and torment the rich and powerful. 

Fourthly, You are to remember and apply, that the 
poorest person is not excused from doing good to otliers^ 
and even relieving the wants of his distressed neighbour, 
according to bis abilities; and if you perform your du^ 
in this point, you far outdo the greatest liberalities of 
the rich, and will accordingly be accepted of by God, 
and get your reward : for it is our Saviour's own doc- 
trine, when the widow gave her two mites. The rich 
give out of their abundance ; that is to say, what they 
give, they do not feel it in their way of living : but the 
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mtui, who ghretb out of his little Block, muitipare it 
fiNNB the oeeeamry AknI sod ndment ef himself wad bm 
fioBtljr. And therefore our Savkwr wkK "^ That the 
wkbMT gave more than all who weot before her ; for she 
gave all the had, even M her Hviog;** and so went 
iMMde uifaij unproTlded to svpjply her neceffltiea. 

Xiaitl7, As it appeareth from what hath been said, 
itet 70U of the lower rank, have in reality a greater 
ihare'of happinessi your work of salvation Is easi^, bf 
jour being liable to fewer temptations ; and as jour re- 
ward in heaven h much more certain than it is to the 
rich, if you seriously perform your duty, for yours is 
the kingdom of Heaven : so your neglect of it will be 
less excusable, will meet with fewer allowances from 
God, and will be punished with double stripes ; for, the 
most unknowing among you cannot plead ignorance 
ID what you have been so early taught, I hope so often 
instructed in, and which is so easy to be understood, I 
mean the art of leading a life agreeable to the plain and 
positive laws of God. Perhaps you may think you lie 
under one disadvantage, which the great and rich have 
not ; that idleness will certainly reduce you to beggary ; 
whereas those who abound in wealth, lie under no ne- 
cessi^^^either of labour or temperance, to keep enough 
to live on. But this is indeed one part of your happi- 
ness, that the lowness of your condition, in a manner 
focceth you to what is pleasing to God, and necessary 
for your daily support. Thus your duty and interest 
•re always the same. 

To conclude ; Since our blessed Lord, instead of a 
rich and honourable station in this world, was pleased to 
choose his lot among men of the lower condition ; let 
not those on whom the bounty of Providence hath be- 
stowed wealth and honours, despise the men who are 
placed in an humble and inferior station; but rather 
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with Uiek atmost power, Igr their countenaDee, by their 
piotectibo, by jual paymeot of their honest labour, en- 
courage their dailj eudeavoufs (or the Tirtuous support 
of themselves, and their familiesr On the other liand, 
lettlie poor lalxwr to provide tilings honest in the sight 
of all men ; and so^ with diligence in their several es^ 
pkymeots, live soberly, righteously, and godlily in this 
present world, that they may obtain that glorious reward 
promised in the Oospel to the poor, I mean the kingdom 
4^ heaven. 

Now to Ood the Father, Sic. 
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SERMON IX. 

ON 

THECAUSES 

OF TNS 

WRETCHED CONDITION OF IllELAND-=* 



rsALM Gxliv. 13, 14. 

Thai Acre be no comfiaming in ow streeis. Hapfjf is 
the people that is in sudi a case. 

It 18 a very melanchoTy reflectioo, tbat such a conn- 
try as ours, vhidi is capable of producing all things ne- 
cessarj, and roost things convenient for life, sufficient 
ior the support of four times the number of its inhabi- 
tants, should yet lie under the heaviest load of misery 
and irant ; our streets crowded with beggars, so many 
of our lower sort of trade^en, labourers, and artifi- 
cers, not able to find clothes and food for their fa- 
milies. 

I think it may therefore be of some use to lay before 
you the chief causes of this wretched condition we are 
10, and then it will be easier to assign what remedies are 

• Tbia is not very properly styled a sermon ; but, considered as a 
political diMertatioD, it has great merit, and it is highly worthy of 
the sutiject, and the author. B. 
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io our power, toward removing, at least, some part of 
these evils. 

For, it is ever to be lameDted, that we lie under many 
disadvantages, not by our own faults, which are peculiar 
to ourselves, and of which, no other nation under ^Hea- 
ven hath any reason to complain. 

I shall, therefore, first mention some causes of our 
miseries, which I doubt are not to be remedied, until 
God shall put it in the hearts of those who are the 
stronger, to allow us the common rights and privil^es 
pf brethren, fellow-subject^ and even of mankind* 

The first cause of our misery, is the intolerable hard- 
ships we lie under in eveiy branch of trade, by which 
we are become as liewers of wood, and drawers of water, 
to our rigorous neighbours. 

The second cause of our miserable state is, the folly, 
the vanity, and ingratitude of those vast numberd, who 
think themselvies too good to live in the country which 
gave them birth, and still gives them bread ; and rather 
choose to pass their days, and consume their wealth, and 
draw out.tbe very vitals of their mother kingdom, among 
those who heartily despise them. 
. These I have but lightly touched on, because I fear 
they are not to be redressed, and besides, I am very 
sensible how ready some people are to take offence at - 
the honest truth ; and for that reason, I shall omit seve-' 
ral other grievances, under which we are long likely to 
groan. 

I shall therefore go on to relate some other causes of 
this nation's poverty, by which, if they continue much 
.longer, it must infallibly sink to utter ruin. 

The first is, that monstrous pride and vanity in both 
sexes, especially the weaker sex, who in the midst of 
poverty, ore suffered to run into all kind of expense and 
extravagance in dress, and particularly priding them* 
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selves to wear nothing bat what cometh from abroad, 
clisdaining the growth or manufacture of tbehr own 
country, in those articles with which they can be better 
served at home at half the expense ; and this is grown 
to such a height, that they will cany the whole yearly 
rent of a good estate at once on their body. And as 
therq is in that sex a spirit of envy, by which they ean- 
D6t endure to see others in a better habit than themselves, 
86 those, whose fortunes can hardly support their fami- 
lies ' in- the necessaries of life, will needs vie with the 
richest and greatest among us, to the ruin of themselves 
and their posterity. 

■ Netther are the men less guilty of this pernicious fol- 
ly, who^ in imitation of a gaiidiness and foppery of dress, 
introduced of late years into our neighbouring kingdom 
(as tooAg are apt to imitate only the defects of their bet- 
ters) cannot find materials in their own country worthy 
t» cdom their bodies of clay, while their min(fe are nak- 
ed of every valuable quality. 

Thus our tradesmen and shopkeepers, who ^eal in home 
goods^ aire left in a starving condition, and6nTy those en- 
eouraged who ruin the kingdom by importing among us 
foreign vanities. 

Another cause of our low condition, is, our great lux- 
ary; the chief support of which is, the materials of it 
bRNlght»to the nation in exchange for the few valuable 
thk^ left us, whereby so many thousand families want 
the very necessaries of life. 

Thirdly. In most * parts of this kingdom, the natives 
are, from their infancy, so given up to idleness and sloth 
that they often choose to beg or steal, rather than supr 
port themselves with their own labour; they marry with» 
ott the least view or thought of being able to make any 
provision for their fatralics ; and whereas, in all indostri- 
aus nations, chUdreQ are looked on as a help to thdr pa- 
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rents ; with us, ibr want df being ewrfy trained to w 
iiiey are an inU4erable burden at bone, and a gik 
cbarge upon the public : as appeaieth from the vast r 
ber of ra|Q|;ed and naked children in town and coui 
kd about bj strolliiii; women, trained up in ignon 
and all manner of vice. 

Lastly. A great cause of this nation's misery, is 
.Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppressing, covetous 1 
lords; expecting that all who live under them sh 
make bricks without straw, who grieve and envy i 
they see a tenant of their own in a whole coat, or 
to afford one comibrtable meal in a month, by wbkl 
opirits of the people are broken, and made fit for sla:^ 
the farmers and cottagers, almost through the wbok 
dom, being, to all intents and purposes, as real be 
as any of those to whom we give our charity ii 
streets. And these cruel landlords are every da; 
peopling the kingdom, by forbidding their mise 
tenants to till the earthy against common reason am 
iice, and contraiy to the practice and prudence i 
other nations; by which numberless families have 
forced either to leave the kingdom, or stroH aboat 
increase the number of our thieves and beggars. 

£ncfa, and much worse is our condition at preaeb 
had leisure or liberty to lay It before you: and,thet 
the next thing which might be considered is, wl 
there may be any probable remedy found, at least B{ 
some part of these evils; for moai of them an n 
diesperate. 

But ibk bdng too large a subject to be now hai 
apd the intent of my discourse confining me to give 
direotioBB concerning the poor of the city, I shall 
myself within those limits. It is indeed in the po' 
the lawgivers to found a school in eveiy parish i 
kingdom, for teacUug the meaoer and poorer sort 
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I to speak and to read the Engliih tongue, and to 
Hkle a reaBooaUe maintenance for the teachers. This 
Jd, io timey abolish that part of barfoarity and igno- 
re, for which our natives are so despised by all fo- 
;Den : this would bring ibem to think and act accord- 
to the rules of reason, by which a spirit of industry, 
thrift, and honesty would be introduced among them. 
], indeed, considering how small a tax would suffice 
nch a work, it is a public scandal that such a thing 
sld never have been endei^voured, or, perhaps, so 
A as thought on. 

To supply the want of such a law, several pious per- 
1^ io many parts of this kingdom, have been prevail* 
00, by the great endeavours and good example set 
m by the deigy, to erect charity schools, in several 
iihes, to which very often the richest parishioners con- 
Mite the least In these schools, children are, or 
1^ to be, trained up to read and write, and cast ac- 
imts ; and these children should, if possible, be of ho- 
st parents gone to decay through age, sickness, or other 
avoidable calamity, by the hand of God : not the brood 
wicked strollers ; for it b by no means reasonable, that 
e charity of well-incliued people should be applied to 
courage the lewdness of those profligate abandoned 
Nneo, who crowd our streets with their borrowed pr 
ntious issue. 

In those hospitals which have good foundations and 
His to support them, whereof, to the scandal of Cbris- 
loity, there are very few in this kingdom : I say, in 
tch hospitals, the children maintained ought to be only 
' decayed citizens, and freemen, and be bred up to 
wd trades. But in these small parish charity schools, 
Uch have no support but the casual good will of cha- 
table people, I do altogether disapprove the custom of 
itliog the children apprentice, except Io l\ie "verj xoewsi- 
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erttradet: oiberwiietbepoorliODisticitizeiiy whok jiM 
able to bring upbu child, andpajamall sum of money 
with him to a good master, Ui trholly defeated, and the 
bastard issue, periiaps of some beggar, preferred bdbre 
him« And hence we come to be so oyerstocked with 
apprentices and jomrnejmen, more than our discouraged 
countij can employ ; and, I fear, the greatest part of 
our thieves, pickpockets^ and other Tsgabonds, are of this 
number. 

Therefore, in order to make these parish charity schools 
of great and universal use, I agree with the opinion ol 
many wise persons, that a new turn should be given to 
thu whole matter. 

I tliink there is no complaint more just than what wc 
find in almost every family, of the folly and ignorance, 
the fraud and knavery, the idleness and viciousness, the 
wasteful squandering temper of servants ; who are, in- 
deed, become one of the many public grievances of the 
kingdom; whereof I believe, there are few masters* thai 
now hear me, who are not convinced by their own expe- 
rieuce. And I am very confident, that more families^ ol 
all degrees, have been ruined by tlie corruptions of ser 
vants, than by all other causes put together. Neithei 
is this to be wondered at, when we consider from whal 
nurseries so many of them are received into our houses. 
The first is the tribe of wicked boys, wherewith most 
corners of tbb town are pestered, who haunt public 
doors. These, having been born of beggars^ and bred tc 
pilfer as soon as they can go or speak, as years come on 
are employed iu the lowest offices to get themselve 
bread, are practised in all manner of villany, and when 
they are giown up, if they are not entertained in a. gang 
of thieves, are forced to seek for a service. The othei 
nursery is the barbarous and desert part of the countiy, 
from whence such lads come up hither to seek their for 
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tuneg^ who are fared up from the dun^iill io idleness, 
Ignorance, lying, and IhieTiog. From these two.nurse- 
riea, I say, a great number of our servants come to us, 
aufficient to corrupt all the rest. Thus the whole xaee 
of servants in thb kingdom have gotten so ill a reputa- 
tioo, that some persons from England, come over hither 
into great station?, are said to have absolute! jrefiised 
admitting anj servant bom among us into their families. 
Neither can they be justlj blamed : for, although it is 
not impossible to find an honest native fit for a good ser- 
vice, yet the inquiry is too troublesome, and the hazard 
too great, for a stranger to attempt 

If we consider the many misfortunes that befall private 
femilies, it will be found that servants are the causes 
and instruments of them all : Are our goods embezded, 
wasted, and destroyed ? is our house burnt to the 
ground ? it is by the sloth, the drunkenness, or the vil- 
laoy of servants. Are we robbed and murdered in our 
heds? it is by confederacy with our servants. Are we 
engaged in quarrels and misunderstandings with our 
:D^lil)our8? these were sdl begun and inflamed by the 
fiilse, malicious tongues of our servants. Are the secrets 
of our family betrayed, and evil repute spread of us ? 
our servantsf were the authors. Do false accusers rise 
'up against us? (an evil too frequent in this country) 
they have been tampering with our servants. Do our 
dnldren discover folly, malice, pride, cruelty, revenge, 
undutifulness in their words and actions ? are they se- 
duced to lewdness or scandalous marrriages ? it is all 
by our servants. Nay, the very mistakes, follies, blun- 
ders, and absurdities of those in our service, are able to 
ruffle and discompose the mildest nature, and are often 
of such consequence, as to put whole families into con- 
fusion. 
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ISioee, Uierefbte, not only our domestic peace aod 
quiet, and the weltoe of oui^ cbHdreo, but even the 
very safety of our lives, refmtatiooi^ and fortunes, have 
so great a dependence upon the dioke of our aervaatSy 
I think it would well become the wisdom of the nation 
to make some provision in so important an affair. But 
in the mean time, and perhaps^ to better purpose, it were 
to be wished^ that the children of both sexes, ente^ 
tained in the parish charity schools, were bred up in 
such a manner, as would give them a teachable dii^xin- 
tioo, and qualify them to learn whatever is required in 
any sort of service. For instance, they should be taught 
to read and write, to know somewhat in castii^ accounts, 
to understand the principles of religion, to practise 
cleanliness, to get a spirit of honesty, industry, and 
thrift, and be severely punished for every neglect in any 
of these particularB. For, it is the midbrtune of roan- 
kind, that If they are not used to be taught in their 
early childhood, whereby to acquire what I call a teach- 
able disposition, they cannot, without great difficulty, 
learn the eanest thing in the course of their lives, but 
are always awkward and unhandy ; their miud% a^ 
well as bodies, for want of early practice, growing stiff 
and unmanageable; as we observe in tlie sort of gen- 
tlemen, who, kept from school by the indulgence of their 
parents but a few years, ai^e never able to recovier the 
time they have lost, and grow up in ignorance and all 
manner of vice, whereof we have too many examples 
all over the nation. But to return to what I was say- 
ing : If these charity chikiren were trained up in the 
manner I mentioned, and then bound apprentices in the 
families of gentlemen and citizens, (for which a late law 
giveth great encouragement,) l>eing accustomed from 
their first entrance to be always learning some useful 
thing, they would learn, in a month, more than another. 
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without those advantages, cao do ia a year; and, in the 
mean time, be veiy useful in a familj, as far as their 
age and strei^th would allow. And when such chil- 
dren come to years of discretion, they will probably be 
a uaefU eauunple to their fellow-serrants, at least they 
will prove a strong check upon the rest ; for, I suppose, 
every body will allow, that one good, honest, diligent 
servant in a hoqse, may prevent abundance of mischief 
in the family. 

These are the reasons for which I urge this matter 
so strongly, and Iliope those who listen^ to me will con- 
udcr them. 

I shall now say something about that great number of 
poor, who, under the name of common beggars, infest 
our streets, and fill our ears with their continual cries, 
and craving importunity. This t shall venture to call 
aa unnecessary evil, brought upon us from the gross 
neglect, and want of proper management, in those whose 
duty.it is to prevent it. But, before I proceed farther, 
let me humbly presume to vindicate the justice and 
merey of God, and his dealings with mankind. Upon 
this particular he hath not dealt so hardly with his 
creatures as some would imagine, when they see so 
many miserable objects ready to perish for want : for, it 
would infallibly be found, upon strict inquiry, that there 
b hardly one in twenty of those miserable objects, who 
do nM owe their present poverty to their own faults, to 
their, present sloth and negligence, to their indiscreet 
manriage without the least prospect of supporting a fa^ 
miff, to their ibolisb expensiveness, to tlieir drunken- 
nesi, and other vices, by which they have squandered 
their gettinga, and contracted diseases in their old age; 
Aod, to speak freely, is it any way reasonable or just, 
that those who have denied themselves many lawful sar 
tisfactions and conveniences of life, from a principle of 

VOL. XIV. F 
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coDsdeDce as well as prudence, that they might not be 
a burden to the public, fihould be charged with support- 
ing others, who have brought themselves to less than a 
morsel of bread, by their idleness, extravagance, and 
Tice ? Yet such, and no other, are far the greats num- 
ber not only of those who b^ in our streets, but eveo 
of what we call poor decayed housekeepers, whom we 
are apt to pity as real objects of charity^ and distinguish 
them from common beggars, although, in truth, thej 
both owe their undoing to the same causes ; only the 
former are too jiicely bred to endure walking half naked 
in the streets, or too proud to own their wants. For 
the artificer or other tradesman, who pleadeth he is 
grown too old to work or look after business, and there- 
fore expecteth assistance as a decayed housekeeper; 
may we not ask him, why he did not take care, in his 
youth and strength of days, to make some provision 
sg^nst old age, when he saw so many examples before 
him of people undone by their idleness and vicious ex- 
travagance ? And to go a little higher, Whence cometh 
it that so many citizens and shopkeepers, of the' most 
creditable trade, who once made a good figure, go to 
decay by their expensive pride and vanity, affbcting to 
educate and dress their children above their abilities, or 
the state of life they ought to expect ? 

However, since the best of us have too many infir- 
mities to answer for, we ought not to be severe upon 
those of others ; and therefore if our brother, through 
grief, or sickness, or other incapacity, is not in a conciB*. 
tion to preserve his being, we ought to support him to 
the best of our power, without reflecting, over seriously* 
on the causes that brought him to his misery. But in 
order to this, and to turn oiur charity into its proper 
channel, we ought to consider who and where tliofe 
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objects are, wkoin it k chiefly incumbent upon us to 
ttipport 

By the ftocient law of this realm, still in force,, eveiy 
parish is oUiged to maintain its own poor; which al- 
Ibough some may think to be not very equal, because 
mBBf parishes aire very rich, and have few poor among 
thcm^ and others the contrary ; yet, I think, tnay be 
justly defended : for, as to remote county parishes in 
Ike Aisert part of the kingdom, the necessaries of life 
ire there so cheap, that the infirm poor may be provided 
far with little burden to the inhabitants. But an what 
[ am going to say, I shall confine myself only to this 
city; where we are overrun not only with our own 
poor, but with a far greater number from every part of 
he nation. Now, I say, 'this evil of being encumbered 
fitb so many foreign beggars, who have not the least 
itie to our charity, and whom it is inopossible for us to 
opport, may be easily remedied, if the government of 
Us dty, in coujuncdon with the clergy and parish ofti- 
m, would think it worth their care ; and I am sure 
BW things deserve it better. For, if every parish would 
ike a list of those begging poor which properly belong 
oit, and compel eacli of them to wear a badge, marked 
md numbered, so as to be seen and known by all they 
leet, and confine them to beg within the limits of their. 
mn parish, severely punishing them when they offend, 
ad'driving out all interlopers froiQ other parishes^we 
ould then make a computation of their numbers ; and. 
lie itrollefs from the country being driven away, the 
emaioder would not be too many for the charity of those. 
lip pass by to maintain ; neither would any beggar, 
Idiough confined to his own parish, be hindered from 
sceivingthe charity of the whole town ; because, in 
di case, those well-disposed persons who walk the 
reels, will give their charity to such whom they think 
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proper objects, wherever tliej meet them, provideA 
they are found in theu* own parishes, and weariag 
their badges of distiaction. And, as to these parishes 
which, border upou the skirts, and suburbs of the tiiwo, 
where country strollers are used to harbour themselves, 
they must be forced to go back to their homes, whet 
they find, nobody to redeye them, because they want 
that mark which only ^v^ them license to beg. U|kni 
this point, it were to be wished, that inferior parish 
<^icer8 had better encouragement given them to pev" 
form their duty in driving away all beggars who do not 
belong to the parisli, instead of conoiviug at them, as 
it Is said they do, for some small contribution : for 
the whoto city would save much more by ridding 
themselves of many hundred beggars, thai) they would 
lose by giving paiish (^cers a reasonable support. 

It should seem a strange, unaccountable thing, that 
those who have probably been iteduced to want by riot, 
lewdness, and idleness, although they have assurance 
^'Dough to beg alms publicly from all they meet, should 
}et be too proud to wear the parish badge, whidi 
would turn so much to their own advantage, by ridding 
them of such great numbers, who now intei^ept the 
greatest part of wliat belongeth to them : yet it is cer- 
tain, that there are very many who publicly declare thqr 
will never wear those badges, and many others who either 
hide or throw them away : but the remedy for this is 
very short, easy, and just, by trjing them like vagabondi 
and sUurdy beggars, and forcibly driving them out <jf the 
town. 

Therefore, as soon as this expedient of wearing badges 
shall be put in practice, I do earnestly exhort all those 
who liear me, never to give their alms to any pubKe 
beggar who doth not fully comply with this order ; bj 
whkb our number of poor will be so reduced, that it 
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will be iBudi easier to provide for the rest. Our shop 
doors will be no longer crowded with so roanj thieves 
•od pickpockets, in begg;ars' habits, nor our streets so 
dangerous to those who are forced to walk in the night. 

Thus I have, with great freedom, delivered my 
thoughts upon this subject, which so nearly concemeth 
us. It is certainly a bad scheme, to any Christian 
country, which God hath blessed with fruitfulness, and 
where the people enjoy the just rights and privileges 
of mankind, that there should be any beggars at all. 
But, alas ! among us, where the whole nation itself is 
almost reduced to beggary, by the disadvantages we 
lie under, and the hardships we are forced to bear ; the 
laziness, ignorance, thoughtlessness, squandering temper, 
slavish nature,' and uncleanly manner of living in the 
poor popish natives, together with the cruel oppressions 
of their landlords, who delight to see their vassals in the 
dust ; I say, that In such a nation, how can we other- 
wise expect than to be overrun with objects of misery 
and want ? Therefore, there can be no other metliod 
to free this city from so intolerable a grievance, than 
by endeavoui'ing, as far as in us lies, that the burden 
may be more equally divided, by contributing to 
maintain our own poor, and forcing the strollers and 
vagabonds to return to their several homes in the coun- 
tiy, there to smite the conscience of those oppressors 
who first stripped them of all their substance. 

I might here, if the time would permit, offer many 
arguments to persuade to works of charity f but you 
hear them so often from the pulpit, that I am willing to 
hope you may not now want them. Besides, my pre- 
sent design was only to show where your alms would be 
best bestowed, to the honour of God, your own ease 
and advantage, the service of your country and the 
bene&t of the poor.^ I desire you will all weigli and 
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coniicler what 1 have spoken, and, according to your 
several stations and abilities, endeavour to put it in 
practice: and God give you good success. To vhon, 
irith^the Son and floly Ghost, be all honour, &c. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &t. 
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SERMON X. 



ON 



SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 



ACTS, XX. 0. 

And there sat mike window a certain young man ftoin- 
ed Eutychus^ being fallen into a deep sleep ; and while 
Paul was long preachings he sunk ddkn with sleep^ 
and/dl down from the third l^t^ and was taken up 
deadn 

I HAVB chosen these words with design, if pos^ble, to 
disturb some part in this audience of half an hour's sleep, 
for the convenience and exercise whereof this place, at 
this season of the day, is very much celebrated. 

There is indeed one mortal disadvantage to which all 
preaching is subject : that those, who, by the wickedness 
of their lives, stand in greatest need, have usually the 
smallest ^are ; for either they are absent upon the ac- 
count of idleness, or spleen, or hatred to religion, or in 
order to dos&e away the intemperance of the week : or, 
if they do come, they are sure to employ their minds 
rather any other way, than regarding or attending to- 
the tiasiness of the place. 

The accident which happened to this young man in 
the text, hath not been sufl&dent to discourage his suc- 
cessors; But, because the preachers now in the world, 
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however they may exceed St. Paul in- the art of aetiing 
ineo to^ sleep, do extremely fall short of him id the work- 
ing of miracles ; therefore men are become so cautious, 
as to choose more safe aod conveuient stations and pos* 
turesfor taking their repose, without hazard of their per* 
soQs ; and upon the whole matter, choose rather to trust 
their destruction to a miracle, than their safety. How- 
eyer, this being not the only way by which the luke- 
warm christians and scorners of the age discover their 
neglect and contempt of preaching, I shall enter expreasr- 
ly into consideration of this matter, and order tikj dis- 
course in the following method : 

Fii*st I shall produce several ioBtances to show the great 
neglect of preaching now among us. 

Secondly., I shall reckon up some of the usual qotrrels 
men have against preaching. 

Thirdly. I shall set forth the great evil of this neglect 
V and contempt of preaching, and discover (he real causes 
whence it proceedeth. 

Lastly. I shall oflfer some remedies against this great and 
spreading eviL 

~ First. I shall produce certain instances to show the 
^eat neglect of preaching now among us. 

These may be reduced under two heads : First, meo^li 
absence from the service of the church ; and secondly, 
their misbehaviour when they are here. 

The first instance of men's neglect, is in their frequent ^ 
absence from the church. 
There is no excuse so trivial, that will not pass upon 
X some men's consciences to excuse their fittendance at. the 
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pQiblic rorsMt) of Ood. Some are so unfortunate as to^ 
ie- always iodisposed on the Lord's day, and think Do*^ 
tiiinf so anwhdesome as the air of a chureh. Others 
baye their affhira so oddly contrived, as to be iiJways 
uoinckily prevented by basinesB. With some h is a great 
mark of vit and deep understanding to stay at home oti 
Siioda3P8. Otiiers again discover strange fits of iaoinew, 
that leize them, particularly on that day, and confine 
tfaem to their beds. Others are absent out of oiere con 
tenpt of religion. And, lastly, there are not a fctr who 
Jook spoQ it aa a day of rest, and therefore claim the 
privilege of their castle, to keep the sabbath by eatinff, 
driokiog, and sleeping, after tlie toil and labour of the 
week. Now i& all this, the worst circamataoce is, that 
these persons are such, wheae companies are most re- 
ffuiredv and wlio atand most m need of a phyMiaEn.r 

Secondly. Men's great neglect and contempt af 
preachii% appe^ by their misbehaviour when at church. 
' If the audience were to be ranked under several heads, 
according to their behavioar when the word of God is 
deliyered, how small a nunter would appear of those 
who receive it as they ought ? how much of the seed 
then aown would be found to fall by the way side, upon 
aURiy ground, or among Ifaoms ? ami how little good 
ground woidd there be to take it ? A preacher cannot 
look round fr«n.the pulpit, without observing, that some 
are in a perpetual' whisper, and bry tKeirair and gesture, 
give occasion^o suspect that they are in th<Kse very mi- 
autes defaming their neighbour. Others^ have their 
eyes and imagination constantly engiiged in such a cir- 
cled of ol^ects, perhaps to gratify the mo^ unwarrantable 
desires, that they never once attend to the business of 
tbe^ace; the sound of the preacher's worda do not so 
much IS once kiterrupt tiiem. Some have their minds 
wandf»itig amomg idle, worldly, or vicious thoughts. 
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Some lie at catch, to ridicule whatever they hear, and 
.with much wit and humour provide a stock of laughter, 
by furoishing themselTes from th^ pulpit. But, of all 
JDisbe^aviour udae is comparable to that of those who 
c^nie here to sleep ; opium it not so stupifying to many 
persons as aa aflerooon sermon. Perpetual custom hath 
so brought tt about, that the words of whatever [nreacher, 
-become only a sort of uniform sound at a distance, than 
'whidi nothing is more eff^ual to lull the senses. For 
that it is the very sound of the sermon which bindeth up 
their faculties, is manifest from hence, because they aH 
awake so very regularly as soon as it ceaseth, and with 
much devotion receive the blessing, dozed and besotted 
with indecencies I am ashamed to repeat. 

I pttKseed, Secondly, to reckon up some of the usual 
quarrels misn have against preaching, and to show the ua* 
reasonableness of them. 

Such unwarrantable demeanor as I have described 
among Christians, in the house of God, in a sdemn as- 
sembly, while their faith and duty are explained and de- 
, livered, have put those who are guilty, upon inventing 
some excuses to extenuate their fault : This they do fay 
tumii^ the blame either upon the particular preachei; 
or upon preaching in general. First, they object against 
the particular preacher; his manner, his delivery. Us 
Toice are disagreeable; his style and expression are flat 
and slow ; sometimes improper and absurd : the matter 
|b heavy, trivial, and insipid ; sometimes despicable, and 
perfectly ridiculous ; or else, on the other side, berma 
|ip into unintelligible speculation, empty notions, and 
abstracted flights, aU clad in words above usual undei^ 
ftandiogs. 

SeconcHy. They dgect agamst preaching in g^eral; 
\i is a perfect road of talk ; they know already whatever 
can be said ; they have heard the same a InuKfaed times 
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ovtt. They qtian^I that, preachers do not relieve ao dd 
beaten subject with wit aod ioveotion ; and that now 
the art is lost of moving men's passions, so common 
among the ancient orators of Greece and Rome. These, 
and the like objections, are frequently in the mouths of 
jnea who despise the foolishness of preaching. But let 
us examine the reasonableness of them. 

The doctrine delivered by all preachers is the same : 
" So we preach, and so ye believe :" But the manner of 
delivering is suited to the skill and abilities of each, 
which differ in preachers, just as in the rest of mankind. 
However, in personal dislikes of a particular preacher, 
are these men sure they are always in the right ? do 
they consider how mixed a tiling is every audience, whose 
taste and judgment differ, perhaps^ every day, not only 
from each other, but themselves ? and how to calculate 
a discourse that shall exactly suit them aU, is beyond 
^ force and reach of human reason, knowledge or in- 
vention. Wit and eloquence are shining qualities^ that 
God hath imparted, in great degrees, to very few ; nor 
any more to be expected, in the generality of any rank 
among men, than riches and honour. But farther : if 
peaching in general be all old and beaten, and that they 
are already so well acquainted with it, more shame and 
jguilt to them who so little edify by it. But, these men 
whose ears are so delicate as not to endure a plain di&- 
course of religion, who expect a constant supply of wit 
and eloquence on a object handled so many thousand 
^imes ; what, will they say when we turn the objection 
upon themselves^ who with^all the rude and profane li- 
berty of discourse they take, upon so many thousand sub- 
jects, are so dull as to furnish nothing but tedious repeti- 
tions, and little paltry, nauseous common-places, so vul- 
gar, so worn, or so obvious, as, upon any other occasion, 

but that of advancing vice, would be hooted off the stage ? 

f3 
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Nor, lastly, arc preachers justly blamed for neglecting 
hiimao oratory to move the pussioDs, trhich is not the bu- 
siness of a christian orator, whose office it is only to work 
apon faith and reason. All other eloquence hath been 
a perfect cheat, to stir up men's passions against truth 
and justice, for the service of a faction ; to put false co- 
lours upon things, and by an amusement of agreeable 
words, make tlie worst reason appear to he the better. 
This is certainly not to be allowed in christian elo- 
quence, and, therefore, St. Paul took quite the other 
course ; he *' came not with the excellency of words, or 
enticing speech of men's wisdom, but in plain evidence 
of the Spirit and power/' And perhaps it was for that 
reason, the young man Eutyclius, used to the Grecian 
eloquence, grew tired, and fell so fast asleep. 

I go on, Thh'dly, to set forth the great evil of this 
neglect and scorn of preaching, and to discover the real 
causes whence it procecdeth. 

I think it is obvious, that Oiis neglect of preaching 
hath very much occasioned the great decay of religioD 
among us. To this may be Imputed no small part of 
tjhat contempt some men bestow on the clei^y ; fbr, who- 
ever talketh without being regarded, is sure to be de- 
spised. To this we owe, in a great measure, the spread- 
ing of atheism and infidelity among us : for, religion^ 
like all other things, is soonest put out of countenance 
by being ridiculed. The scorn of preaching might pei^ 
haps have been at first introduced by men of nice ears 
and refined taste ; but it is now become a spreading 
evil, through all degrees, and both sexes ; for, nnoe 
sleeping, talking, and laughing, are qualities sofficieiit 
' to fiumish out a critic, the meanest and most ignorant 
have set up a title, and succeeded in it as well as tfaehr 
betters. Thus are the last efforts of reforming mankind 
rendered wholly useless : ** How shall they hear,*' saith 
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the ipo6Ue» '^ wUhoMt m preacher T Bat» if tbe^ have % 
inreadier, iod make it a {>oiiitof lurit orbreediikg, uot to 
bear bia, what teraedy is left ? To this neglect of preach- 
ing, we may also eatirely impute that grosi igooraoce 
iiaMrtig OS In the very principles of religion, wfaSdi it is 
ttmariDg to find in persons who very much value their 
«wtt knowledge and understanding in ether things : yet 
H is a visible, inexcasal>le ignorance, even in the meao- 
:eat tmopg to, coosideiiBg the many advantages they 
iiave of learning their duty. And it hath been the great 
encouragement to all manner of vice : For, in vain we 
preach down sin to a people, ** whose iiearts are waxed 
gross, whose ears are dull of hearing, and whose eyes are 
ciosed.** Tiierefore Christ himself in his discourses, 
frequently ronseth up the attention of the multitude, and 
of his disciples themselves, with tbis expression, ^ He 
that hath ears to hear let him bear." But, among all 
n^lects of preaching, none is so fiatal as that of sleeping 
in the house of God ; a scomer nmy listen to truth and 
reason, and in time grow serious ; an unbeliever may 
feel the pangs of a guilty conscience ; one whose thoughts 
or eyei wander aaioi^ other objects, may, by a lucky 
word, be called back to attention : But tiie sleeper shuts 
up all avenues to his soul : He is "^ like the deaf adder, 
bearkeneth not to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.*' And we may preach with as good 
ancoesB to the grave that is under his feet 

But the great evil of this neglect will farther yet ap- 
pear, from considering the real causes whence it pro- 
ceedeth; whereof, the first, I take to be an evil con 
ideace. Many men come to churdi to save or gain a 
reputation, or because they will not be singular, but 
comply with an established custom ; yet, all the while, 
they are loaded with the-guilt of old rooted sins. These 
wien can expect to hear of sotbiog but terrors andihreat- 
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eniogi, tbeir dos laid open io true coloius, and eteroal 
ndsery the reward of them ; therefore, no wonde^they 
stop their ears, and divert their thoughts, and seek any 
amusement rather than stir the Hell within them. 

Another cause of this neglect is, a heart set upon 
>irorldly things. Men whose minds are much enslaved 
to earthlj affairs all the week, cannot disengage or break 
the chain of their thoughts so suddenly, as to apply to 
a discourse that is wholly fordgn to what they have 
most at heart. Tell a usurer of charity, and mercy, 
and restitution, you talk to the deaf: his heart and souli 
with all his senses, are got among his bags, or he is 
gravely asleep, and dreaming of a mortgage. Tell a 
man of business, that the cares of the world choke the 
good seed ; that we must not encumber ourselves with 
much serving ; that the salvation of his soul is the one 
thing necessary : you see, indeed, the shape of a~ man 
before you, but his faculties are all gone off among cli- 
ents and papers, thinking how to defend a bad cause, or 
find flaws in a gobd one ; or he weareth out the time 
in drowsy nods. 

A third cause of the great neglect and scorn of preach- 
ing, ariseth from the practice of men who set up to deciy 
and disparage reUgion ; these, being zealous to promote 
infidelity and vice, learn a rote of buffoonery, that serv- 
eth all occasions, and refutes the strongest arguments for 
piety and good manners. These have a set of ridicule 
calculated for all sermons^ and all preachers, and cao 
be extremely witty as often as they please upon the same 
fund. 

Let me now, in the last place, offer some remedtes 
against this great evil. 

It will be one remedy against the contempt of preach- 
ing, rightly to consider the end for which it was design* 
ed. There are many who place abundance of merit ip 
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^ goiogtoctkadiralUKNighUbewithnootlierprofpe^ 
f that of being well eotertaioed, wherein if diey happen 
F| to &il, thej retura wholly disaippoioted. Hence it ib^ 
; become an impertioent vein among people of all sorts to 
■i hunt after what thej call a good sermon, as if it were a 
dj natter of pastime and diverdoo. Our business, alaa! 
^: is quite another thing, dther to learn, or, at least, be re- 
y niqdedof ourduty; to apply the doctrines delivered* 
' compare the rules we bear, with our lives and actions, 
I and find wherein we have transgressed. These are the 
i dispositions men should bring into the house of God, and 
I then they will be little concerned about the preacher's 
wit or eloquence, nor be curious to inquire out his faults 
I and infirmities, but consider hbW to correct their own. 
Another remedy against the contempt of preaching is^ 
that men would consider, whether it be not reasonable 
to give more allowance for the different abilities of 
preachers, than they usually do ; refinements of style, 
and flights of wit, as they are not properly the businesa 
of any preacher, so they cannot possibly be the talents 
of all. In most other discourses, men are satisfied with 
sober sense and plain reason: and, as understandinp 
usually go, even that is not over frequent. Then why 
they should be so over nice in expectation of eloquence, 
where it is neither necessary nor convenient, is hard to 
imagine. 

Lastly. The scoruers of preaching would do well to 
consider, that this talent of ridicule, they value so much, 
is a perfection very easily acquired, and applied to all 
things whatsoever; neither is any thiog at all the worse, 
because.it is capable of being perverted to burlesque : 
Perhaps i( may be the more perfect upon that score; 
since we know, the most celebrated pieces have been 
thus treated with greatest success. It is in any man's 
power to suppose a (bors cap on the wisest head, and 
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then kngh at his <ifWD sappotitloii. I think there are- 
not mtoj things cheaper than aufsposii^ and laughing ; 
and if Uie uoiling dteee two talents can bring a thing 
Into contempt, it is hard to know where it maj end. 

To conclude. These considerations may, |«rhapg, 
have some effect while men are awake ; bat what ssga- 
inentB shidl ire ne to the sleeper ? what aAetiiods shall 
we take to hold open fiis eyes ? Will he be moved by 
coosideratioos of common civility f We know it is 
reckoned a point of very bed manners to tdeep in pri- 
vate company, when, perhaps, the tedioos impertinence 
of many talkers would render it at least as excosable as 
the dullest sermon.. Do they think Mt a small thing to 
watcb four hoors at a play, where all virtue and leli- 
gton are openly reviled : and can they not watcb one 
half hour to hear them defended ? Is this to deal like a 
judge, (I mean like a good judge,) to listen on one side 
'of the cause, and sleep on the other ? I shall add tmt 
one word more : That this indeoent sloth is veiy mudi 
' owing to that luxury and excess men usually practise 
upon this day^ by which half the service thereof is turn- 
ed to sin; flien dividing their time between God and 
their bellies, when, after a ghittonous meal, their senses 
doeed and stupiied, they retire to God's boose to sleep 
out the afternoon. Surely, bretlntn, these things ought 
not so to be. 

<* He that hath ears to hear let him bear. Ami Ood 
give us all grace to. hear and receive hk holy jiroixi 
to the salvation of oar own souls.*' 
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THE WISDOM OP THIS WORLD. 



I COR. ill. 10* 

The midom €f thuf wwU is f0$tUh$U9i mA Go9« 

It is remarkable, that about the time of onr SaykNir'B 
coming into the wwld, all kinds of learning flourished 
to a very great degree ; inioniuch that nothing is more 
frequent in the mouths of many men, even such irho 
pretend to read and lo knOir, that an extravagant praise 
and opinion of the wisdom end virtue of the Gentile 
sages of those days,, and likeivlse of these ancient phi- 
losophers who went before them, whose doctrines are 
left upon record, eitbir by themselves, or other writers. 
As far as this may be taken for granted, it may be said, 
that the Providence of God brought this about for seve- 
ral very wise ends add purposes : for it is certain, that 
these philosophers had been a long time before, search- 
ing out where to fix the true happiness of man ; and 
not beir^ abte to agree Upoaany certainty about it, they 
could not possibly but cobdude, if they judged impar- 
tially, that all their inquiries were, in the end, but vain 
and fruitless : the consequence of wldch must t)e, not 
only an acknowledgment of the weakness of all human 
wisdom, but likewise an open passage hereby made, for 
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letting in those he^m8 of light, which the glorious sua- 
shine of the Gospel then brought into the world, b^ re- 
yealiog those hidden truths, which they had so bng be- 
fore been labouring to discover, and fixing the general 
happing of mankind, beyond all controversy and dis- 
pute. And therefore, the Providence of God wisely 
suffered men of deep ^eniu» and learning then to arise, 
who should search into the truth of the Gospel now 
made known, and canvas its doctrines with all the sub- 
tilty and knowledge they were masters of, and in the 
end freely acknowledge, that to be the true wisdom only, 
** which Cometh from above." 

However, to make a farth^ inquiry into the truth of 
this observation, I doubt not but there b reason to think, 
that a great many of those encomiums given tq, ancient 
philosophers, are taken upon trust, and by a sort of men, 
who are not very likely to be at the pains of an inquiiy 
that would employ so much time and thinking. For, 
the usual ends why men affect this kind of discourse^ 
afipear generally to be either out of ostentation, that 
they may pass upon the world for persons of great 
knowledge and observation ; or, what is worse, there are 
some who highly exalt the wisdom of those Gentile say 
ges, thereby obliquely to glance at, and traduce Divine 
Revelation, and more especially that of the . Gospel ; 
for the consequence they would haVe us draw, is this t 
That dnce those ancient philosophers rose to a greats 
pitch of wisdom and virtue, than was ever known among 
christians, and all this purely upon the strength of their 
own reason, and liberty of thinking, therefore it must 
follow, that either all Revelation is false, or, what is 
worse, that it has. depraved the nature of man, and left 
him worse than it found him. 

But this high opinion of heathen wisdom, is not very 
aadent in the work), nor at all countenanced from primi* 
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tiYe dmes. Our Saviour had but a low eBteem of H| 
as appears by bis treatmeut. of the Pharisees and Sadu- 
cees, who followed the doctrines of Plato and £picuru8. 
St Paul likewise, who was well versed in all the Gre- 
cian literature, seems very much to despise th6ir philo- 
sophy, as we find io his writings; cautioning the Coloir 
sians to " beware lest any man spoil them throuf(h 
philosophy and vain deceit.'^ And in another place, he 
advisea Timothy to ^ avoid profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so called ;'' that is, 
not to introduce into the christian doctrine the jang- 
lings of those vain philosophers, which they would pass 
upon the world for science. And the reasons he gives 
are, first. That those who professed them did err coo* 
ceming the faith : secondly, Because the knowledge of 
them did increase ungodliness^ vain babblings, being 
otherwise expounded vanities, or empty sounds; thatisi 
tedious disputes about words, which the phyosophers 

■ 

were always so full of, and which were the natural 
product of disputes and dissensions between several 
^ects. 

Neither had the primitive fathers any great or good 
opinion of the heathen philosophy, as it is manifest from 
several passages in their writings : so that this vein of 
aifectiog to raise tlie reputation of those sages so high, is 
a mode and a vice but of yesterday, assumed chiefly, as 
I have said, to disparage revealed knowledge, and the 
consequences of it among us. 

J^ow, because this is a prejudice which may prevail 
with some persons, so far as to lessen the influence of the 
Gospel ; and whereas, therefore, this is an opinion which 
men of education are likely to be encountered with, 
when they have produced themselves into the world ;> 
I sl^l eadeavour to show that their preference of hea- 
then wisdom and Turtue, before that of the christian^ 
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il. every way aiijint, and grounded upon Ignorftiiee 
or mistake ; in order to whidi, I shall connder four 
tilings : 

First, I sha]! produce certain points, wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy in gene- 
ral fell short, and was very imperfect. 

Secondly, I shall show, in sevei-al instances, where 
some of the most renowned philosophers have been 
grossly defective in their lessons of morality. 

Thirdly, I shall prove the perfection of ehristiafr 
wisdom, from the proper characters and ma'i^ of it 

Lastly, I shall show that the great examples of wis- 
dom and virtue, among the heathen wise men, were 
produced by personal merit, and not influenced by the 
doctrine of any sect; whereas, in Christianity, it is 
ffAit the contrary. • 

First, I shall produce certain points, wherein the wis- 
dom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy in general 
fell short, and was very imperfect. 

My design is^ to persuade men, that christian philo- 
sophy is in all things preferable to heathen wisdom; 
'from which, or its professors, I shall however have no 
occasion to detract They were as wise, and as good, 
as it was posribk for them to be under such disadvan- 
tages, and would have probably been infinitely more so,, 
with such aids as we enjoy : but our lessons are certainly 
inudi better, however our practices may fall short 

The first point I shall mention, is, that universal de- 
fect which was in all their schemes, that they could not 
agree about their chief good, or wherein to place the 
happiness of n^ankind ; nor had any of them a tolerable 
answer upon this difficulty, to satisfy a reasonable pei> 
son. For, to say, as the most plausible of them did, 
** that happiness consisted in virtue,'^ was but vain bab- 
bling, and a mere sound of words, to amuse others and 
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^emselres; b^ause they were not agreed what thk 
Tirtue wafl^ or wherein it did consist ; and likewise, b^ 
cause several among the best of them taught quite dif- 
ferent things^ placing happiness in health or good for- 
tune, ID riches or in honour, where all were agreed that 
Tirtue was not, as I shall have occasion to show, when I 
qpeak of thek particular tenets. 

The second great defect in the GentiTe philosophj, 
wag, that it wanted some suitable reward, proportioned 
to the better part of man, his mind, as an encourage- 
ment for hk progress in virtue. The difficulties thej 
met with upon the score of this default were great, and 
not to be accounted for : bodily goods, being only suit- 
able to bodily wants, are no rest at all for the mind ; 
and if they were, yet are they not the proper fruits of 
wisdom and virtue, .being equally attainable by the ig- 
norant and wicked. Now, human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that we can never pursue any thing heartily, but 
upon hopes ef a reward. If we run a race, it is in ex- 
^ pectation of a prize ; and the greater the prize, the 
faster we run ; for an incorruptible crown, if we under- 
stand it, and believe it to be such, more than a corrupti- 
ble one. But some of the philosophers gave all this 
quite another turn, and pretended to refine so far, as to 
call virtue its own reward, and worthy to be fallowed 
only for itself : whereas, if there be any thing in this 
more than the sound of the words, it is at least too ab- 
stracted to become a universal influencing principle in 
the world, and therefore could not be of general use. 

It was the want of assigning some happiness propor- 
tioned to the soul of man, that caused many of them, 
either, on the one hand, to be sour and morose, super- 
cilious and uutreatable : or, on the other, to fall into the 
vulgar pursuits of common men, to hunt after greatness 
and riches, to make their court, and to serve occasioBs; 
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as Plato did to the jouoger DiodtbIus, a'?d Arbtotle to 
Alexander the Great So impossible it is for a mai], 
who looks na £urther than the present world, to ftx hm- 
self loi^ in a contemplation where the present world hsi 
no part : he has no sure hold, no firm footing; he can 
never expect to remove the earth he rests upon, while 
he has no support besides for his feet, but wants, like 
Archimedes, some, other place whereon to stand. To 
talk of bearing pain and grief, without any sort of pre* 
sent or future hope, cannot be purely greatness of spirit: 
there must be a mixture in it of affectation, and an allay 
of pride ; or perhaps is wholly counterfeit 

It is true, there has been all along in the world a no- 
lion of rewards and punishments in another life : but it 
seems to have rather served as an entertainment to poets, 
or as a teiTor of children, than a settled principle by 
which men pretended to govern any of their actions. 
The last celebrated words of Socrates, a little before his 
death, do not seem to reckon or build much upon any | 
such opinion ; add Caesar made no scruple to disown it, 
and ridicule it in open senate. 

Thirdly, The greatest and wisest of all their philo- 
sophers were never able to give any satisfaction to 
others, and themselves, iu their notions of a Deitj^ 
They "s^re often extremely gross and absurd in their 
conceptions; and those who made the faii*est conjec- 
tures, are such as were generally allowed by the learn* 
ed, to have seen the system of Moses, if I may so call 
!t, who was in great I'eputation at that time in the hea- 
then world, as we find by Diodoi-us, Justin, Longinus, 
and other authors ; for the rest, the wisest among ihem 
laid aside all notions after a Deity, as a disquisition 
vain and fruitless,' which indeed it was, upon unreveal- 
ed principles ; and those who ventured to engage too 
far^ fell into incoherence and confusion. 
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Fmirtbty, Those among them who had the justest coo- 
ceptioos of a Divine power, and did also admit i^ Provi- 
dence, had DO notion at all of entirety relying and de- 
pending upon either ; tliey trusted in themselves for all 
Udngs; but, as for a trust or dependence upon God, thej 
ifould not have understood the phrase; it made no part 
of the profane style. 

Therefore it was, that in all issues and events which 
they could not reconcile to their own sentiments of rea- 
son and justice^ they were quite disconcerted : they had 
no retreat; but upon every blow of adverse fortune, 
either aflfected tabe indiflferent, or grew sullen and se- 
vere, or else yielded and sunk like other men. 

Having now produced certain points, wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed. philosophy fell 
jshort, and was verj imperfect ; I go on, in the second 
place, to show, in several instances, where some of the 
most renowned philosophers have been grossly defective 
in their lessons of morality. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionic sect, so celebrated for 
morality, being asked how a man might bear ill-fortuue 
with greatest ease, answered, . '' By seeing his enemies in 
tt worse condition^" An answer truly barbarous, un- 
woilhy of human nature, and which included such con- 
sequences, as nmst destroy all society from the world. 

Solon lamenting the death of a son, one told him, 
« You lament in vain." " Therefore," said he, " I la- 
ment, because it in is vain." This was a pjaio confession 
how imperfect all his philosophy was, and that something 
was still wanting. He owned that all his wisdom and 
morals were useless, and this upon one of the most fre- 
quent accidents in life. How much better coUld he 
have learned to support himself even from David, by his 
entire, dependence Qpon God ; and that, before our Sar 
Tiour bad advanced the notions of reltgion, to the 
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height and perfection, urberewitb he hath iosbructed his 
disciples ! 

Plato himself, with all his refinetnents, placed happi- 
oesB in wisdom, health, good fortune, honour, and richer 
and held that thej who enjoyed all these were perfeotlf 
bappy :. which opinion was indeed unworthy its ownei^ 
leaving the wise and good man wholly at the mercy of 
uncertain chance, and to be miserable without resource. 

His scholar, Aristotle, fell more grossly into the sane 
notion, and plainly affirmed^ ^' That virtue, without the 
goods of fortune, was not sufficient for happiness, but 
that a wise man must be miserable in poverty and sick* 
ness.'* Nay, Diogenes himself, from whose pride and 
singularity one would have looked for other notioni^ de- 
livered it as his opinion, ^' That a poor old man was the 
most miserable thing in life." 

Zeno also, and his foUowei-s, fell into many absurds 
ties, among which nothing could be greater than that of 
maintaining all crimes to be equal ; which, instead of 
making vice hateful, rendered it as a thing iodiflSnent 
and familiar to all men. 

Lastly, Epicurus' had no notion of justice, but as it 
was profitable; and his placing happiness in pleasure, 
with all the advantages he could expound it by, was 
liable to very great exception : for, although he taiight 
that pleasure did consist in virtue, yet he did not any 
way fix or ascertain the boundaries of virtue^ as he 
ought to Iiave done ; by which means, he misled his fol- 
lowers into the greatest vices, making their names to be* 
come odious and scandalous, even in the heathen 
world. 

I have produced these few instaqces fcom a great 
many others, to sliow the imperfection of heathen phi- 
losophy, wherein I have confined myself wholly to their 
morality. And surely we may pronounce upon it in the 
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words of 8t James, that ** This mrisdotn descended not 
fvom above, but was earthly and sensual." What if I 
had produced their absurd motions about God and the 
lool ? It would then have completed the character given 
it by that Apostle, and appeared to have been devilbh 
too* But it is easy to observe, from the natdrC'Of these 
few particulars, that their defects in morals were purely 
tbe flaisging and fainting of the mind, for- want of a sup- 
|KNrt bj revelation from God. 

I proceed, therefore, in the third place, to show tlie 
perfection of christian wisdom from above ; and I shall 
endeavour to make it appear, from those proper charac- 
ters and marks of it, bj the Apostle before mentioned, 
in the third chapter, and 15th, 16tb, and 17th verses. 

The words run thus : 

^ This wisdom descendeth not from above : but is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. 

*' For where envying and strife is, there is confusion, 
and every evil work. 

" But the wisdom that is from above, is first pure, Uieo 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits,. without partiality, and without hypo- 
crisy." 

^ The wisdom from above is first pure." This purity 
of tbe mind and spirit is peculiar to the Gospel. Our 
Saviour says, ^ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God." A mind free from all pollution of lusts 
shall have a daily vision of God, whereof unrevealed 
religion can form no notion. This is it Uiat keeps us 
UB^tted from the world ; and hereby many have been 
prevailed upon to live in the practice of all purity, holi- 
ness, and righteousness, far beyond the examples of the 
most celebrated philosophers. 

It is *' peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated.'^ 
The Christian doctrine teacheth us all those dfspositioQa 
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that make us affable aod coarteous, gentle aod k?^ 
without any morose leaven of pride or vanity, wbkh en* 
tered into the composition of most heathen schemes : so 
we are taught to be meek and loniy. Our Saviour^s 
last legacy was peace ; and be commands us to foigive 
<mr offending brother unto seventy times seven. Chri»> 
Uan wihdoni is full of mercy and good works, teaching 
tlie height of all moral virtues, of which the heathens fell 
infinitely short. Plato, indeed, (and it is worth observ- 
ing) hns somewhere a dialogue, or part of one, about for- 
giving our enemies, which was perhaps the highest strain 
ever reached by man, without divine assistance ; yet how 
little is that to what our Saviour commands us ! '* To' 
love them that hate us; to bless them that curse us; 
and to do good to them that despitefully use us.^ 

Christian wisdom is without partiality ; it is not cal- 
culated for this or that nation or people, but the whole 
race of mankind: not so the philosophfcal schemes, 
which were narrow and confined, adapted to their pecu- 
liar town?, governments, or sects ; but, *' in every nation, 
he that fearctb God; and worketh righteousness, is ac* 
«epted with him." 

Lastly, It is without hypocrisy ; it appears to be what 
it really is ; it is aU of a piece. By the doctrines of the 
Gospel, we are so far from being allowed to publish to 
Uie world these virtues we have not, that we are com* 
manded tahide even from ourselves those we really have,. 
and not to let our right Hand know what our leff hand 
does ; unlike several branches of the heathen wisdom^ 
which pretended to teach insensibility and indiflTereoce^ 
magnanimity and- contempt of life, while, at the same 
time, in other parts, it belied its own doctrines. 

I come now, in the last place, to show that the great ' 
examples of wisdom and virtue, among the Grecian 
segps, were produced by personal merit, aqd not in- 
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ftimced by the doctrine of any particular sect ; where- 
11% io Christianity, it is quite the contrary. 

The two virtues most celebrated by ancient moralists, 
were, fortitude and temperance, as relating to the go-* 
vernment of niaa in his private capacity; to which their 
schemes were generally addressed and confined : and 
the two instances wherein those virtues arrived at tlie 
greatest height, were Socrates and Cato. But neither 
those, nor any other virtues possessed by these two, were 
at all owing to any lessons or doctrines of a sect. For 
Soctrates himself was of none at all : and although Cato 
was called a stoic, it was more from a resemblance of man- 
ners in his worst qualities, than that he avowed himself 
one of their disciples. The same may be affirmed of 
many other great men of antiquity. Whence I infer, that 
those who were renowned for virtue among them, were 
more obliged to the good natural dispositions of their 
own minds, than to the doctrines of any sect they pre- 
tended to follow. 

On the other side, as the examples of fortitude and 
patience among the primitive christians, have been 
infinitely greater and more numerous, so they were 
altogether the product of their principles and doctrine ; 
and were such as the same persons, without those 
sdds, would never have arrived to. Of this truth 
most of the apostles, with many thousand martyrs, are a 
doud of witnesses beyond exception. Having therefore 
spoken so largely upon the former heads, I shall dwell no 
longer upon this. 

And, if it should here be objected, Why does not 
Christianity still produce the same effects ? it is easy t» 
answer, First. That although the number of pretended 
christians be great, yet that of true believers, in pro- 
portion to the other, was never so small ; and it is a true 
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lively faith alone, that, hj the assbtance of God^s grace^ 
can influence our practice. «. 

Secondly. We may answer, that Christianity itself 
has very much suffered, by being blended up with 
Gentile philosophy. The Platonic system, first iakea 
into religion, was thought to have given matter for 
«ome early heresies in the church. When dbputes be- 
gan to ariae, the peripatetic forms were introduced by 
Scotus, as best fitted for controversy. And, however, 
Ills may now have become necessary, it was-surely the 
.author of a litigious vein, which lias since occa^oned 
very peniicious consequences, stopped the progress of 
Christianity^ and been a great promoter of vice, verify- 
dng that sentence given by Su James, and mentioned be- 
fore, ^^ Where -envjiqg and strife is, there is -confusion, 
and every evil work." This was the fatal stop to the 
crecians, in their progress both of arts and arms.; -their 
.wise men were. divided under several sects, and their go- 
vernments under several commonwealths, all in oppo- 
sition to each .other; which engaged them in eternal 
/|uarrels among themselves, while they .should have 
been armed against the common ^aemy. And I wish 
•we had no other examples, from the like causes, less 
ibreigu or ancient than that Diqgenes said Socrates 
was a madman ; the disciples of Zeuo and Epicurus, nay, 
«f Plato and Aristotle, were engaged in £erce disputes 
about the most insignificant trifles. And if this be the 
present language and practice among us christians, no 
wonder that Christianity does not still produce the same 
effects which it did at first, when it was received and 
^mbi-aced in its utmost purity and perfection : for such 
wisdom as this cannot ^ descend from above;*' but must 
be ''earthly, sensual, devilish; full of confudon and 
^very evil work ;" whereas " the wisdom from above, 
M fust pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
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trested, fun of inercj and good fruits, without partialitj, 
and without hypocrisy." This is the true heavenly fri»- 
dom, urbich christiauity ouly can boast of, aud which 
the greatest of the heathen wise men could never ar- 
rive at 

Kow to God the Father^ &c. 



( i«.) 



SERMON XII. 
DOING GOOD: 



A SERMON ON THB OCCASION OF WOOD^S PROJECT.'^ 



(VTrittcn in 1724) 



GALATIAN8, Vi. 10. 

Ai/wekavetherefm'eepperhmUyiletMdogoodwUh 

dU men* 

Nature directs every one of us, and God permiU in^ 
to consult our own private good, before the private good 
of anj otiier person whaisoever. We are, indeed, com- 
manded to love our neighbour as ourselves, but not as 
iVell as ourselves* The love we have for ourselves, is 
to be the pattern of that love ure ought to have toward 
our neighbour ; but, as tlie copy doth not equal tlie ori- 
ginal, so my neighbour cannot think it hard, if I prefer 
myself, who am the original, before him who is only the 
ropy. Thus, if any matter equally concern the life, tlie 
]reputation, the profit of my neighbour, and my own ; the 
law of nature, which is the law of God, obligeth me to 
take care of myself first, and afterward of him. And this 

* " I never," said the Dean in aiocular cooversation, " preached 
])ut twice in my life : and they were not sermons, but pamphlets/'—* 
Being asked on what subject; he replied. ** They were againit MrQQ4*^ 
halfpencer See Pilkington, vol. i. p. 5^. Jj{. 
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I need not be at inucb pains io penuadiog you to ; for 
the want of selflove, irith regard to thinggof tbu worlds 
is not amoDg the faults of mankiud. But then, on the 
other ade, i( by a small hurt and loss to myself I cau 
procure a great good to my neighbour, in that case his 
Interest is to be preferred. For example, if I can be sure 
i)f saving his life, without great danger to my own ; if I 
can preserve him from being undone, without ruining 
Biyself; or recover his reputation, without blasting 
mine ; all this I am obliged to do ; and if I sincerely per- 
^rm it, I do then obey the command of God, in loving 
my neighbour as myself 

But, besides this love we owe to every man in his 
particular capacity, under the title of our neighbour, 
there is yet a duty of a more laige extensive nature in- 
cumbent on us; whidi is, our love to our neighbour in 
fas public capacity, as he is a member of that gieat body 
the commonwealth, under the «ame government with 
fiUlBClves; and this is usually called love ef the public, 
ttid is a duty to which we are more strictly obliged than 
«ven that of loving ourselves; because therein ourselves 
are also contained, as well as all our neighbours in one 
great body. This love of the public, or of the com- 
monwealth, or love of our country, was in ancient times 
fNToperly known by the name of vu*tue, because it was 
the greatest of all virtues, and was supposed to contain 
all virtues in it : and many great examples of this virtue 
are left us on record, scarcely to be believed, or even 
conceived, in such a base, corrupted, wicked age as this 
we live in. In those times, it was common for men to 
sacrifice their lives for the good of their country, al- 
Aoogh they had neither hope nor belief of future re- 
wairds ; whereas, in our days, very few make the least 
ficruple of sacrificing a whole nation, as well as their own 
^ouls, 1^ a little pcesent gain ; which often hath been 
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koown to eod in their own ruin in this world, as it oth 
tainly must in that to come. 

Have ne not seen men, for the sake of some petty 
employment^ give up the very natural rights and liber- 
ties of their country, and of mankind, in the ruin aS. 
irhich tliemselves must at last be involved ! Are not 
these corruptions gotten among the meanest of our people^ 
nrho, for a piece of money, vrill give their votes at a 
yenture, for the disposal of their own lives and fortunes, 
without considering whether it be to those who areiBOst 
likely* to betray or defend them ? But, if I were to 
produce only one instance of a hundred, wherein we 
fail in this duty of loving our country, it would be an 
endless labour ; and therefore I shall not attempt it 

But here I would not be misunderstood : by the Ipva 
of our country, I do not mean loyalty to our king, Im^ 
that is a duty of another nature : and a man majr bes, , 
very loyal, in the common sense of the word, withoi^, 
one grain of public good at his heart. Witness this 
very kingdom we live hi. I verily believe, that sinoi. 
the beginning of the world, no nation upon earth ev^ 
flowed (all circumstances considered) such high, con- 
stant marks of loyalty, in all their actions and beha- 
viour, as we have done : and at the same time, no people 
ever appeared more utterly void of what is called a 
public spirit. When I say the people, I mean the bulk . 
or mass, of the people ; for I have nothing to do with 
those in power. 

Therefore I shall think my time not ill spent, if I 
can persuade most or all of you who hear me, to show 
the love you have for your country, by endeavouring,, 
in your several situations^ to do all the public good . 
you are able* For I am certainly persuaded, that all 
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or misfortunes arise from no other original cause than 
liat general disregard among us to the public welbre* 
I therefore undertake to show you three things i 

First That there are few people so weak or mean, who 

have it not sometimes in their power to be useful ta 

the public. 
>econdl7. That it is often in the power of the meanest 

among mankind to do mischief to the public. 
Ind, lastly. That all wilful injuries done to tlie pub* 

lie, are very great and aggravated sins in the sight oi 

God. 

• 

ijrst» There are few people so weak or mean, who 
iiare it not sometimes in their poweir to be useful to the 
public. 

Solomon tells us of a poor wise man, who saved a 
eSy by his counsel. It hath often happened that, a prl- 
rale soldier by seme unexpected brave attempt hath. 
[>eeD instrumental in obtaining a great victory. How 
nany obscure men have been- authors of very useful in*, 
rentioiis, whereof the worid now reaps the benefit ! , 
The very example of honesty and industry in a poor, 
tradesman, will sometimes spread through a neighbour* 
tiood, when others see how successful he is ; and thus sa 
many useful members are gained, for which the whole 
body of the public is the better. Whoever is blessed 
with a true public spirit,^ God will certainly put it into 
his way to make use of that blessing, for the ends it was 
given him, by some means or other : and therefore it 
hath been observed, ia most ages, that the greatest ac-. 
tioos for the benefit of the commonwealth, have beejAi 
performed by the wisdom or courage, the contrivance or: 
^adttstry, of particular men, aud not of numberaf anit 

o 2 
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that the Mfety of a kingdom hath often been owii^ to 
those hauds, iirhence it was least expected. 

But, s^condlj^ It is ofteo ki the power of the iDeaB« 
est among mankind to do miscMef to the public: and 
hence arise most of those miseries with which the states 
and kingdoms of the ^trth are infested. How many 
great princes have t)een murdered bj the meanest nif' 
fionsrl The weakest hand can open a flood-gate to drown 
a country, which a thousand of the strofigest cannot 
stop. . Those who have throwd off all regard for public 
good, will often bare it in their way to do pt^Hc evi\ 
and will not fail to exercise that power whenever they 
-can. The gieatest blow given of late to this kingdom, 
was by the dishonesty of a few manufacturers; who^ by 
imposing bad ware at foreign markets^ in almort the 
only traffick permitted to us, did half ruio that trade ) 
by which this poor unhappy kingdom now suffers in the 
midst of sufferings. I speak not here of persons ia 
high stations, who ought to be free from all reflection, 
and ai*e supposed always to intend the welfare of the 
community : but we now find by experience, that the 
meanest instrument may, by the concurrence of aop* 
dents, have it in his power to bring a whole kingdom ta 
the very brink of destructloBt knA is at this present en- 
deavouring to finish his wm-k ; and hath agents among 
ourselves, who are contented to see their own country 
undone, to be small riiarers in that iniquitous gain, 
which at last must end in their own iiiin, as well as bun. 
I confess, it was chiefly the consideration of that great 
danger we are in, which engaged me to discourse to you 
on this subject, to exhort you to a love of your countiy, 
and a public spirit, when all you have is at stake; to 
{)^fer the interest of your pHnce and your fellow sub- 
jectsy before that of one destructive impostor, and a few 
Off his adherents. 
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tctk^jpB it naj be thonght by some, thai this way of 
dscoursing is not so proper from the pulpit. But sure- 
Jjr, when ao open attempt is made, and far carried on, 
tor make a |;reat kingdom one large poor-house, to de- 
prive UB of all means to exercise hospitality or charitf, 
to tiini our cities and churches into ruins, to make the 
Gountiy a*desert Ibr wild beasts and robbers, to destroy 
all arts and sciences, all trades and manufactures, and 
Ihe very tillage of the ground, only to enrich one ob- 
•oore ill-designing projector and his followers; it is time 
Ibr the pastor to cry out, '' that tlie wolf is getting into 
iiis flock," to warn them to stand together, and all to 
cooBult the common safety. And God be pvaised for his 
infinite goodness, in raising such a spirit of union among 
lis, at least in this point, in the midst of all our former 
divisions ; which union, if it continue, will, in all proba- 
liility, defeat the pernicious design of this pestilent ene- 
niy to the nation I 

But hence, it clearly follows how necessary the love 
df our country, or la public spirit, is, in every particular 
man, since the wicked have so many opportunities of 
doing public mischiel £very man is upon his guard 
for his private advantage ; but, where the public is con- 
cerned, he is apt to be negligent, considering himself 
onlj as one 'among two or three millions, among whom 
the loss is equally ahared ; and thus, he thinks, he can 
be no great sufferer. Meanwhile the trader, the farm- 
er, and the shopkeeper, complain of tlte hardness and 
deadness of the times, and wonder whence it comes ; 
vrhileitis in a great measure «wiug to their own folly, 
for want of that love of tlieir country, and public spirit 
and firm union among themselves, wliicti are so necessa- 
ry to the prosperity of ^very nation. 

Another meth d, by which (he meanest wicked man 
imay have it in his power to injure the public, is false 

G 3 
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acciuaUoD ; whereof this luogdom hath afforded toa •; 
maoj examples : neither is it long dnce do mao, whose ' i 
opiKfoos were thought to differ from those io fashion, i 
could-safejy converse beyond his nearest friends, for ] 
/ear of being sworn against, as a traitor, by those whe 
made a traffick of perjury and subornation ; bywhicb, ,, 
the very peace of the nation was disturbed, and men 
fled from each other as they would from a lion or a besff ■ 
got loose. And it is very remarkable, that the pernicious ; 
project now in hand, to reduce us to beggary, was for- 
warded by one of these false accusers, who liad been 

« 

convicted of endeavoring, by perjury and subornaUon, j 
to take away the lives of several innocent person^ here , 
among us : and, indeed, there could not be a more pro- i 
per instrument fur such a work. 

Another method, by which the meanest people may 
do injury to tlie public, is the spreading of lies and false 
rumours ; thus raising a distrust among the people of a 
nation, causing them to mistake their true interest, and 
their enemies for their friends : and this hath beeu like- 
wise too successfid a practice among us, where we have j 
known Jhe whole kingdom misled by the grossest lies, 
raised upon occasion to serve some particular turn. . As 
it hath also happened in the case I lately meptioned, 
where one obscure man, by representing our wants 
where they were least, .and concealing them where they 
were greatest, had almost succeeded in a project of ut- 
terly ruining this whole kingdom ; and may still suc- 
ceed, if O.od doth not continue that public spirity which 
be hath almost miraculously kindled in us upon this oc- . 
casion. 

Thus we see the public is many timesi as it were, at* 
the mercy of the meanest instrument, who can be wick- 
ed enough to watch opportunities of doing it mischitf, 
iyK>D the principles of avarice or malice, which I am 
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afraid ar^ deeply rooted in loo maoj breasts^ and against 
which there can he no defence, but a firm resolutimi in 
all honest men, to be closely united and active in show- 
ing their love to their country, by preferring the public 
interest to their present private advantage. If a pai»- 
senger, in a great storm at sea, should hide his goodi^ 
that they might not be thrown overboard to lighten the 
ship, what would be the consequence ? The ship is 
cast away, and he loses his life and goods together. 

We have heard of men, who, through greediness of 
gain, have brought infected goods into a nation ; which 
bred a plague, whereof the owners -and their families 
perished first. Let those among us consider this and 
tremble, whose houses are privately stored with those 
materials of beggary and desolation, lately brought over 
to be scattered like a pestilence among their country^ 
men, which may probably fii*8t seize upon themselves 
and their families, until their houses shall- be made a 
dunghill. 

I shall mention one practice more, by which the mean- 
est instruments often succeed in doing public mischief ; 
and tins is by deceiving us with plausible arguments to 
make us believe that the most ruinous project they can 
<^er is intended for our good, as it happened in the 
case so often mentioned. For the poor ignorant people, 
allured by the appearing convenience- in their small 
dealings, did not discover the serpent in the brass, bat 
were ready, like the Israelite to offer incense to it ; 
neither could the wisdom of the nation convince them, 
until some, of good intentions, made the cheat so plain 
to their sight, that those who run inay read. And thus 
the design was to treat us, in every point, as the Philis- 
tines treated Samson (I mean when he was betrayed 
by Delilah) first to put out our eyes, and then buid us 
with fetters of braslB. 
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I proceed to the last thing I proposed, which was t» 
diow you that all wilful iojuries dooe to the public, 
are very ffreni aod aggravated^HOB io the sight of God* 

First. It is apparent from Scripture, aod most agree- 
«ble to reason, that the safety and welfare of naUoos, 
are undei' the most peculiar care of God's providence. 
Thus he promised Abraham to save Sodom, if only ten 
righteous men could be found in it. Thus the reason 
which God gave to Jonas for not destroying Ninevah,wa8 
because there were six score thousand men in that city. 

All government is from God, who is the God of e^ 
der ; and therefore whoever attempts to breed coDfii- 
aion or disturbance among a people, doth hb .utmost to 
take the government of tlie world out of God's hands, 
-and to put it into the bands of tlie devil, who is the au- 
thor of confusion. By which it is plain, that no crime, 
how heinous soever, committed against particular per- 
^Mms, can equal the guilt of him who does injury to the 
public. 

Secondly. All ofTenders- against their country lie un- 
der this grievous difficulty, that it is impossible to ob- 
Idjn a pardon or make restitution. The bulk of man- 
idnd are very quick at resenting injuries, and'very sdov 
in forgiving them : and how shall one man be able to 
obtain the pardon of millions, or repair theinjuries he 
hath done to millions ? How shall those, who, by a most 
destructive fraud, got the whole wealth of our iie^fa- 
bouring kingdom into their hands, be ever able to make 
a recompense? How will the authors and promoten of 
that viilanous project, for the ruin of this poor country, 
be able to account with us for the injuries they have al- 
ready done, although they should no fardier succeed ? 
The deplorable case of such wretches must entirely be 
left to the unfatliomable mercies of God : for tbooe who 
know the least io religion are not ignorant, that without 
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0iir utmost endeavoun to make restitution to the peraoo 
iojured, and to obtain his pardon, added to a sincere 
sc{)eniaiioe» there is no hope of salvation given in the 
Gospel. 

Lastly* All offences against our own country have * 
ihs aggravation, that they are ungratefnl and unnatural. 
It is to our country we owe those laws, which protect 
us in our lives, our liberties, our properties, and our re- 
ligiodk Our country produced us into the world, and 
continues to nourish us, so that it is usually called our 
mother ; and iYiere have been examples of great magis- 
trates, who have put their own children to death for en- 
deavoring to betray their country, as if they had at- 
tempted the life of their natural parent. 

Thus I have briefly shown you how terrible a sin it 
Is to be an enemy to our country, in order to incite you 
to the contrary virtue, which at this juncture is so high- 
ly necessary, when every man^s endeavour will foe of 
use. We have hitherto been just able to si^pport our- 
.selves under many hardships; but now the ax is laid 
to the root of the tree, and nothing but a firm union 
among us can prevent our utter undoing. This we are 
obliged to, in duty to our gracious king, as well as to 
ourselves. Liet lis therefore preserve that public spirit 
"which God hath raised in us for our own temporal in- 
terest. For, if this wicked project should succeed, 
whidi it cannot do but by our own folly : if we sell 
ourselves for nought ; the merchant, the shopkeeper, the 
artificer, must fly to the desert with then: miserable 
families, there to starve, or live upon rapine, or at least 
exchange their country lor one more hospitable than 
that where ihey were bom. 

Thus much I thought it mj duty to say to you who 
are under my care, to warn you against those temporal 
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evils which mkj draw the wont of spiiitaal evils after 
them ; such as heartrburuings, murmuriogs, disconteots, 
and all mamier of wickedness, which a desperate coa- 
dltioo of life maj tempt men to. 

I am sensible that what I have now said will not go 
very far, being confined to this assembly : but I hope 
it may stir up others of my brethren to exhort their se- 
vei^ congregations, after a more efTectual manner, to 
show theur love for their country on this important oc- 
casion. And this, I am sure, cannot be called meddling 
in affairs of state. 

I pray God protect his most gracious majesty, and 
this kingdom long under his government ; and defend 
us from all ruinous projectors, deceivers, suborners^ 
perjurers, faJse accusers, and oppressors ; from the viru* 
lence of party and faction ; and unite us in loyalty t» 
our king, love to our country, and charity to each 
other. And this we beg, for Jcsas Cbrist^s sake : t* 
whom, &c. 
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THREE PRAYERS. 

irS£D BY THE DEAN FOR MRS. JOHNSO^^ 

IS Bt* LAiT flCKKiai, 1727i 



Almightt and most gracious Lord God, extend, we 
beseech thee, thy pitj and compassiou toward this thy 
laagiushiDg servants teach her to place her hope and 
coofidence entirely in thee : give her a true sense of 
the emptiness and vanity of all earthly things : make 
ber truly sensible of all the infirmities of her life past ; 
and grant to her such a true sincere repentance as is 
Dot to be repented of. Preserve her, O Lord, in a 
sound mind and understanding, during this thy visita- 
tioo ; keep her from both the sad extremes of presump- 
tioo and despair. If thou shalt please to restore her to 
her former health, give her grace to be ever mindful of 
that mercy, and to keep those good resolutions she now 
makes in her sickne^ ; so that no length of time, nor 
prosperity, may entice her to forget them. Let no 
thought of her misfortunes distract her mind, and pre- 
vent the means toward her recovery, or disturb her iu 
ber preparations for a better life. AVe beseech thee 
also, O Lord, of thy infinite goodness, to remember the 
good actions of this thy servant ; that' the naked she 
hath clothed, the hungry she hath fed, the sick and the 
fatherless whom slie hath relieved, may be reckoned, ac- 
cording to thy gracious promise, as if they had been 
done unto thee. Hearken, O Lord, to the prayers of- 
fered up by the friends of this thy servant in her bthatf^. 
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Bod ^spedhlly those now made by us unto thee. Oivt 
abj blessing to those eodearours used for faer recovery; 
but take from her all violeot desire either of life or 
death, fartlier than with resignation to thy holy will. And 
now, O JiOrd, we implore thy gracious favour towaid 
us here met together. Grant that the sense of this thy 
servant's weakness may add strei^h to our faith ; that 
we, considering the inlumities of our nature, and the uft- 
certainty of life, may, by this example, be drawn to re- 
pentance, before it shall please thee to visit us in the 
like manner. Accept these prayers, we beseech Tbes^ 
for the sake of thy dear Son Jesus Christ, our Lord{ 
^ho, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth and re^- 
etb, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 



11. 



WRITTEN OCTOBER 17, 1727. 

Most merciful Father, accept our humblest prayers 
in behalf of this thy languishing servant : forgive tlie 
sins, the frailties and infirmities of her life past. Accept 
the good deeds she hath done in such a manner, that at 
whatever time thou shalt please to call her, she may be 
received into everlasting habitations. Give her gi*ace 
to continue sincerely thankful to thee for the many fa* 
vours thou hast bestowed upon her, the ability and in- 
clination and practice to do good, and those virtues, 
which have procured the esteem and love of her friends^ 
and a most unspotted name in the world. O God, thou 
dbpensest thy blessings and thy punishments as it be- 
comcth infinite justice and mercy : and since it was thy 
pleasure to afflict her with a long, constant, weakly 
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stale of health, make her truly sensible, that it was for 
very wise en^ and was lai^ely made up to her in other 
UessiDgs more valuable and less common. Continue 
to her, O Lord, that firmness and constancy of mind, 
'wherewith thou hast most graciously endowed her, to- 
tjetber with that contempt of worldly things and vani- 
tla^ that she hath shown in the whole conduct of her 
Vk. O all-powerful Being, the least motion of whose 
irBl CAD crei^e or destroy a worid ; pity us, the rooom- 
iid fiieuds^ thy distressed servant, who sink under tlie 
veijl^ of har present condition, «nd the fear of losing 
the most valuable of our friends : restore her to us, O 
l4Hrd, if it be thy gracious will, or inspire us with con- 
stancy and resignation, to support ourselves under so 
heavy an affliction. Restore her, Lord, for the sake 
of those poor, who, by losing her, will be desolate ; and 
those sick who will not only want her boun^, but her 
care and tending ; or else, in tliy mercy, raise up some 
Qfber in her place tHth equal disposition and better 
^lilies. Lessen, Lord, we beseech thee, her bodily 
pains, or give her a double stiength of mind to support 
them. And If thou wilt soon take her to thyself, turn 
our thoughts rather upon that felicity, which we hope 
she shall enjoy, than u|X)n that unspeakable loss we shall 
endure. Let her memory be ever dear unto us ; aiid 
the example of her many virtues, as far as human infir- 
mity will admit, our constant imitation. Accept, O 
Lord, the^e prayers poured from the very bottom of our 
hearts, in thy mercy, and for the merits of our blessed 
Saviour. Amen. 
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III. 



WRITUK MOVXMBBR ^ 1727. 

O MES€iFUL Father, who never alQlictest ihy diUdretr 
but for their own good^ and with justice, over wMch 
thy mercy always prevaiYeth, either to turn them to ie»- 
pentance, or to punish them in the present life, in (under 
to reward them in a better : take pit/, we beseedi t&ee^ 
upon this thy poor a£9icted servant, languishing sa long 
and so grievously under tlie weight of thy hand. Give 
her strength, O Lord, to support her weakness ; and pir 
tience to endure her pains, without repining at thy cop- 
rection. Foigive every rash and inconsiderate expres* 
sion,. which her anguish may at any time force from her 
tongue, while her heart continueth in an entire submis- 
sion to thy will. Suppress in her, O Lord, all eager 
desires of life, and lessen her A&ats of deaths by iu^- 
ring into her an humble, yet assured hope of thy mercy« 
Give her a sincere repentance for all her transgressions 
and omissions, and a firm resolution to pass the remain- 
der of her life in endeavouring to her utmost to observe 
all thy precepts. We beseech thee likewise to compose 
her thoughts ; and preserve to her the use of her me- 
mory and reason, during the coiuse of her sicknessir 
Give her a true conception of the vanity, folly, and in* 
fflgnificaocy of all humaa things ; and strengthen her so 
as to beget in heir a sincere love of thee in the midst of 
her sufferings. Accept, and impute all. her good deeds,, 
and forgive her all those offences against thee, which 
she hath sincerely repented of, or through the frailty of 
memory hath forgot. And now, O Lord, we turn ta 
thee in behalf of ourselves, and the rest of hct sorrow-^ 
ful friends. Let not our grief afflict her mind, and thert-> 
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hj have an ill eflfect od her preseot distemper. Forgive 
die sorrow and weakness of those among us, who sink 
under the grief and terror of losing so dear and useful 
a friend. Accept and pardon our most earnest prayers 
and wishes for Jier longer continuance in this evil world, 
to do what thou art pleased to call thy service^ and is 
only her bounden duty ; that she may be still a comfort 
t9 U8| and to all others, who will want the benefit of her 
coovenation, her advice, her good offices, or her charity. 
And siuce thou hast promised, that, where two or three 
a^ gathered together in thy name, thou wilt be in the 
midst of them, to grant their request ; O gracious I/ord, 
i;rant to us who are here met in thy name, that those re- 
quests, which in the utmost ancerity and earnestness of 
ftir hearts we have now made in behalf' of this thy dis- 
tressed servant, and of ourselves, may effectually be an- 
Awered ; through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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J AM in all opinions to believe according to my owa 
impartial reason; which I am bound to inform and 
improve, as far as my capacities and opportunities viR 
pei*mit. 

It may be prudent in me to act sometimes by other 
men^s reason ; but I cat) think only by my own. 

If another man's reasoa fully convinces me, it be- 
comes my own reason: ^ 

To say a man is bound to believe, is neither trndi 
nor sense. 

Tou may force men, by interest or punishnoent, to 
say or swear they believe, and to act as if they believ- 
ed ; you can go no farther. 

Every man, as a member of the commonwealth, ought 
to be content with the possession of his own opinion in 
private, without perplexing his neighbour, or distuibing 
the public. 

Violent zeal for truth, has a hundred to one odds, to 
be either petiilancy, ambition, or pride. 

There is a degree of corruption, wherein some na- 
tions, as bad as the world is, will proceed to an amend- 
ment ; till which time, particular men should be quiet 

To remove opinions fundamental in religion, S im- 
possible, and the attempt wicked, whether those opinions 
be true or false ; unless your avowed design be to alK>- 
lish that religion altogether. So, for instance, in the 

* See Remarks va this Treatise iD GeDtlemeo's Mafsoioe, vol. 
XXXV. p. 372. N. 
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feinous doctrine of Chmt's divioity, which has been 
mayersailj received by all bodies of ehnstians, since 
the coodemnatiop of Ariauism under Constaqtine and 
his successors : wherefore the proceedings of the Soci* 
nians are both vain and unwarrantable ; because they 
wiJl be ncTer able to advance their own opinion, or 
meet any other success than breeding doubts and dis- 
turbances in the world — Qui ratione sud disturbant mm- 
tda mundu 

The want of belief is, a defect that ought to be con- 
cealed, when it cannot be overcome. 

The christian religion, in the most early times, wa9 
pn^posed to the jews and heathens without the article 
of Christ's divinity ; which, I remember, Erasmus ac- 
counts for, by its being too strong a meat for babes. 
Perhaps, if )t were now softened by the Chinese mis- 
sionaries, the conversion of those infidels would be less 
difficult : and we find, by the Alcoran, it is the great 
stumbKng-block of the Mahometans. But, in a coun* . 
try already christian, to bring so fundamental a point 
of faith into debate, can have nd consequences that are 
not pernicious to morals and public peace. 

I have been often offended to find St. Paul's allego- 
ries, and other figures of Grecian eloquence, converted 
by divines into articles of faith. 

God's mercy is over all his works; but divines of all 
lorts lessen that mercy too much. 

I look upon myself, in the capacity of a clergyman, 
to be one appointed by Providence for defending a post 
assigned me, and for gaining over as many enemies as I 
can. Although I think my cause is just ; yet one great 
motive is my submitting to the pleasure of Providence, 
and to the laws of my country. 

I am not answerable to God for the doubts that arise 
HI my own breast, since they arc the consequence of 
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that reason whkh he has planted in me, if I ialce caie 
to conceal those doubts from others: if I use my best 
endeaFouro to subdue them, and if thej have do inflii> 
ence on the conduct of my life, 

I believe^ that thousands of men would be ortbodia 
enough in certain point% if divines had not been toocu* 
rious, or too narrow, in reducing orthodoxy within the 
compass of subtleties, niceties, and distinctions, with lit- 
tle warrant from scripture, and less from reason mffnA 
policj« 

I never ^w, heard, nor read, that the der^ were \» 
loved in any nation where Christianity was the refigioo 
of the country. JN^othing can render them popular, but 
some degree of persecution. 

Those fine gentlemen, who affect the huBbour of- rail- 
k)g at the clergy, are, I think, bound in honour to tun 
parsons themselves, and show us better examples. 

Miserable mortals! can we contribute to the honour 
and glory of God ? I could wish that expression were 
struck out of our prayer books. . 

Liberty of -conscience, properly speaking, is no more 
than the liberty of possessing our own thoughts and 
opinions, which every man enjoys without fear of the 
magistrate: but how far he shall publicly act in pur- 
suance of those opinio e, is to be regulated by the laws 
«f the country. JPerhaps, in my own thoughts, I prefer 
a well instituted common vFca'rh b< Tore a monarchy; and 
I know several othci-s of the sum^ opip.ion. Kow, if, 
upon this pretence, I should iiitlst upon liberty of con- 
science, form conveuticies of rrpubHcans, aiul print books 
preferring that governnaf^ot, and coiuk^uming what is es- 
tablished, the magistrate vouJd, Avith great justice, hang 
me and my disciples. It is the samo case m religion, 
although not so avowed; where Hberiy of conscience 
under the present acceptation, eqctaiiy produces revolu- 
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tkosy or atkastGOOYiilsioiMaiiddistiiilwiiceSyioastate; 
vhicb politkiaiM woald see well enoogli^ If thefr ^es 
were not Uioded by fiictioo, and of which these kio^- 
doniB, as well as France, Sweden, and other countries, 
are flaming instances. CromweU's notion upon that ar- 
ticle was natural and right ; when, upon the surrender of 
a (own in Ireland, the popish governor insbted upon an 
article for libert7 ^^ conscience. Cromwell said, '^ He 
neddled with no man's coDscience ; but if, bj liberty of 
conscience, the governor meant the liberty of the mass, 
be had express orders from the parliament of England 
igalnst admitting any such liberty at all.'' 

It is impossible that any thing so natural, so necessary, 
and so universal as death, should ever have been de- 
signed by Providence as an evil to mankind. 
. Althougli reason were intended by Providence to go- 
vern our passions ; yet it seems that in two points of the 
greatest moment to the being and continuance of the 
worid, God has intended our passions to prevail over 
reason. The first is, the propagation of our species; 
no wise man ever married from the dictates of rea- 
The other is, the love of lif<^ ; whidi, from the dic- 
tates of reason, every man would dei^ise, and wish it at 
an €nd, or that it never had a beginning. 
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The scripture system of man's creatioo is what chris- 
tiaos are botuad to believe, and seems most agreeable of 
all others te probability and reason. Adam was fenned 
from a piece of clay, and Eve from one of his ribs. The 
text meotioneth nothing of his Maker's intending Urn 
for, except to rule over the beasts of the field and birds 
of the air. As to Eve, it doth not appear that her hus- 
band was her monarch ; only she was to be his helpmate, 
and placed in some degree of subjection. However, be- 
fore his fall, the beasts were his most obedient subject^ 
whom'he governed by absolute power. After lus eating 
the forbidden fruit, the course of nature was chaoged, the 
animals began to reject his government ; some wcre^le 
to escipe by flight, and others were too fierce to be at- 
tacked. The Scripture mentioneth no particular acts «f 
royalty in Adam over his posterity who were cotenpp" 
rary with him, or of any monarch until after the flood; 
whereof the first was Nimrod, the mighty huoter, wha, 
as Milton expresseth it, made men, and not beasts^ Ins 
prey : for. men were easier caught by promises, and sub- 
dued by the folly or treachery of their own spedes; 
whereas, the brutes prevailed only by their courage or 
strength, which, among them, are peculiar to certain 
kinds. Lions, bears, elephants, and some other animals, 
are strong or valiant f and their species never d^ene- 
rates in their native soil, except they happen to be en- 
slaved or destroyed by human fraud : but men degene- 
rate eveiy day, merely by the folly, the perverseness, 
the avarice, the tyranny, the pride^ the treachery, or in- 
humanity of their own kind. 
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RESOLUTIONS 



WHEN I COME TO BE OLD. 



(written in 169d.) 



Not to marry a young woman. 

Not to keep young company, unless they desire it. 

Not to be peevish, or morose, or suspicious. 

Not to scorn present ways, or wits, or fashions, or men, 
irwar,.^. 

Not to be fond of children. 

/ Not to tell the same story over and over to the same 
peof^e. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to neglect decency or cleanliness, for fear of fall* 
wg into nastiness. 

Not to be over severe with young people, but give 
aflowances for their youthful follies and weaknesses. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to, knavish tat- 
tliog servants, or others. 

Not to be too free of advice, nor trouble any but those 
who desire it. 

To desire some good friends to inform me which of 
these resolutions I break or neglect, and wherein ; and 
idbmi accordingly. 

Not to talk much, nor of myself. 

Not to boast of my formet beauty, of strength, or fa- 
vour with ladies, &c 
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Not to hearken to flatteries, nor cooceive I can be be- 
loved by a young woman ; ft eos qui Juereditaiem cap- 
tant^ odisse ac vitare. 

Not to be positive or opinionative. 

Not to set for observing all these rules, for fear I 
shoul^i observe none. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON 

VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

MORAL AND DIVERTING* 
OCTOBER, 1706. 



Wb liave juBt euoughf religioo to make us hate, but 
act enough to make us love ooe another. 

Reflect 00 things past, as wars, negotiations, factioos^ 
&c. we enter so little into those interests, that we wonder 
how men could possibly be so busy and concerned, for 
things so transitory; look on the present times, we find 
^ tmme humour, yet wonder not stt alL 

A wise man endearours, by connderiiig all eircum- 
stances, to make cmijectures, and form conclusions : but 
the smallest accident intervening (and in the course of 
affairs itis impossible to ioxtsee all) does often produce 
4|nch turns and changes, that at last he is just as much in 

• Mr. Pope «nd Dean Swifl, being in tlie coontiy together, had 
oceastoo to observe, that if men of contemplature turns were to take 
notice of the thoughts which suddenly present themselves to their 
minds, as they were walking in the fields, &c they might find many 
perhaps, as well worth preserving, as some of their more deliberate 
reflections. They accordiugly agreed to writr down such involunta-. 
ry thoughts as occurred, during their stay there ; and tliese are such 
as belong to the Dean. Mr. Pope's are in the twenty-third volume. N. 

f This use of the word, emmgk^ as an a^ective, preceding a sub 
ttantive, is not allowed ; itooghtio be—* religion enough to i^ke us 
kate,' Ac or * enoogh of religion.* &c. S. 
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doubt of events; as the most ignorant and unexperien- 
ced person. 

Positiveness is a good quality for preachers and ora- 
tors, because he that ;Rrou1d obtrude his thoughts and rea- 
•OBS upon a multitude, will convince others the more, as 
he appears convinced himself. 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, i^ hen thej will not so much as take warning ? 

I forget wliether advice be among the lost things, which 
Ariosto says are to be found in the moon ; that, and time, 
ouglit to have been there. 

No preacher is listened to but time, which gives us 
the same train and turn of thought, that elder people 
have tried in vain to put into our heads before. 

When we desire or solicit any thing, our minds run 
wholly on the good side or circumstances of it ; when & 
is obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 

.In a glasshouse, the workmen often fling !n a small 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
but very much enlivens it. This seems to allude to a 
gentle stirring of the passions, that tlie mind may not 
languish. 

Religion seems to have grown an infant with age, and 
requires miracles to nurse it^ as it had in its infancy. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree 
of pain or languor ; it is like spending this year, part of 
the next year's revenue. 

The latter part of a wise man's life is taken up in cur- 
ing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had coo- 
;tracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with re- 
lation to posterity, let him consider in old books what he 
finds that he is glad to know, and what omissions he 
most laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give iii»> 
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mortalky to none bat themselves : it hi Homer and Yk* 
ffl we reverence and admire, uot Achilks or iEneai). 
With historians it is quite the eontraij; our thoughts 
are taken up with the actions, persons, and events wc 
read, and we little r^;ard the authors. 

VThenr a tnie genius appears in the world, jou may 
know hini bj this sign^ that the dunces are all in confe- 
demey against him. 

Men who possess all the advantages of life, are in a 
state where there are many accidents to disorder and 
discompose, but few to please them. 

It is iinWise to' punish cowards with ignominy ; for if 
they had regarded that, they would not have been oow- 
arda : death is their proper punishment, because they fear 
icmoet 

The greatest inventions were produced in the times of 
ignorance ; as the use of the compass, gunpowder, and 
printing; and by the dullest nation, as the Germans. 

One ar^ment to prove that the common relations of 
ghoBts and spectres are genorally false, may be drawn 
from, the opinion held, that spirits are never seen by more 
than one person at a time ; that is to say, it seldom hap-' 
pens to above one person in a company, to be possessed 
with any high degree of spleen or melancholy. 

I am apt to think, that in the day of judgment, there 
will be small allowance given to the wise, for their want 
erf* morals, and to the ignorant, for their want of faith, 
because both are without excuse. This renders the ad- 
vantages equal of ignorance and knowledge. But some 
scruples in the wise, and aome vices in the ignorant, will 
perhaps be forgiven, upon the sti*ength of temptation to 
each. s 

The value of several circumstances in story, lessens 
very much by distance of time, though some minute cir- 
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eumeUiices are very valuaUe; and it reqaires great 
judgmeDt in a writer to distinguish. 

It is grown a word of course for writers to say, This 
critical age, as divines say, This sinful age. 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present ageis io 
laying taxes on the next : future ages shall talk of this; 
this shall be famous to all posterity : whereas their time 
and thoughts will be taken up about pi-eseut thingi^ as 
ours are now. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
ur, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. 

When a man is made a spiritual peer, he loses h|8 
surname ; when a temporal, his cbristian-name. 

It is in disputes, as in armies : where the weaker side 
sets up false lights, and makes a great noise, to make the 
enemy believe them more numerous and strong than they 
really are. 

Some men, under the notion of weeding out.prejudieei^ 
eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion. 

In all well-institutAd common wealths, care has beeif 
taken to limit men's possesions; which is done for many 
reasons, and among the rest, for one, which perhaps h 
not often considered, that when bounds are set to men's 
desires, after they have acquired as much as the laws 
will permit them, their private interest is at an end, and 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the public 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge him- * 
self of the censure of the world ; to despise it, to returu 
the like, or to endeavour to Jive so as to avoid it : the 
first of these is usually pretended, the last is almost IflOh 
possiblc, the universal practice is for the second. 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beasts veijr 
seldom have horns, but in hot they have veiy huge oiiea^ 
This might bear a pleasant application. 
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I never heard ft finer piece of satire against laiiryiers, 
than that ef astrologers, when they pretend, by rules of 
art, to tell when a suit will end, and whether to the ad- 
vantage of the plaintifl^ or defendant ; thus quaking the 
matter dqiend entirely upon the influence of the stars^ 
without the least regard to the merits of the cause. 

The expression in Apocrypha about Tobit and his 
dog following him, I have often heard ridiculed; yet 
Homer has the same wor& of Teiemachus more than 
loDce ; and Virgil says something like it of Evander. 
And I take the hook of Tobit to be partly poetical. 

I have known some men possessed of good quali- 
tiesy which were very serviceable to others, but useless 
to themselves ; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, 
to inform the neighbours and passeogers, but not the 
owner within. ^ 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, learning, &c. beginniiig from hisyontk v 
and so go on to old age, what a bundle of incousisten'* 
cks and contradictions would appear at last t 

What they do in Heaven we are ignorant of; what 
they do not we are told expressly, that they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage. 

When a man ob8erves>the ctyoice of ladies now-a-days 
in the dispensing of their favours, can he forbear pay- 
k^ some veneration to the memory of those mares men- 
tkned by Zenophon, who, while their manes were on, 
that is, while they were in thieir beauty, would nev^ 
admit the embraces of an assF 

It is a miserabje thing to live in suspense ; it is the 
life of a spider. 

^ Vive qtddem, pende tamen, improba dixit." 

Ovid. Metam. 
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The stoicieil scheme of guppfy ii^ our wantsj bjr loppii^ 
off ^mr deflires^ is like cuttiofi; off oar feel, ^hen mt 
want dioes. 

PhTdcjans ought not to gi^e their judgment of r^ 
gioA, for the same reasoa that butchers are not admitted 
to be jurors upon life and death. 
' '.* The reason why so feir marriages are happy, is, be- 
cause young ladies spend their tinie in making nets, not 
in making cages. 

If a man will observe as he walks the streets, I be- 
lieve he will find the merriest countenances in mourmog 
coaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act with pm 
dence, than a misfortune that is attended with diame 
and guih. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the uiIk* 
rable ; ibr the happy impute all tb^ir succen to {nru*: 
deuce and merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doiing the meanest offi- 
ces ; so cllmbiug is performed in the same posture with 
creeping. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts those' most whoifr 
he loves best. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public folr being 
eminent 

Although men are accused for not knowir% their own 
weakness, yet perhaps as few know theit own strength. 
It is in men as in soils, where sometimes there is a Vein 
of gold, which the owner knows not of. 

Satire is reckoned the easiest of all wit ; but I take 
it to be otherwise in very bad times : for it is as bard to 
satirize well a man of distiiigtushed vices, as to [nraise 
well a man of distinguished vhlues. It is easy enough 
lo do either, to people of moderate chsgractcrs. 
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- IdveotioQ is the Ulent of youth, and jud^meDt of a^ ; 
19 thai our jud^voeot grows harder to please, wheo ve 
have fewer thiop to oiler it : this goes through the whole 
(XMomoree of life. Wheo we are old, ou friends find it 
difficult to please us, and are I^b concerned whether we 
be pteasedornot 

Ne wise man eyer wished to be jounger. 

An idle leasofi lessons the weight of the good ones 
jrou gaye before. 

The motives of the best actions wfll not bear too strict 
m inquiry. It is allowed, that the cause^ of most actions, 
good 9V bad, may be resolved into the love of ourselves: 
|Mit the self-love of some men, inclines them to please 
Qth^ts; and tlie self-love of others, is wholly employed 
in |deaaiog themselves. This makee the great distinction 
between virtue and vice. Religion is the best motive of 
«di actions^ yet religion is allowed to be the highest in* 
stance of self-love. 

When the world has once begun to use us ill, it after* 
ward CQotinues the same treatjnent with less scruple or 
ceretnoqy, a^ meq do to a whore. 

Old men view best at a distance wilh the eyes6f theii: 
wsderstaoding, as well as with those^f nature. 

Some people taXe more care to hide thek wsBdom,. 
than their folly. 

Arbitrary power is the natural dbjeot of temptation to 
-a 'prince, as wine or women to a young fellow,' or a 
ittibe to a ju4ge> or avaiicQ to old age, or vanity to a 
wromao. 

Anthony Henley's fariBer dying of an asthma, said, 
^ Well, if I «an get tliis breath ^oce out, I'll take care it 
«ihrii nei^^ gal io agaUi.'' / 

The biimotr of cxplodiog many things lender the 

Bame of tnflei,ibpperie£^ and only imaginary goods, is a 

YvqriiafarepipQf aittectfvlft^ aoda 
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great check to Tirtuous actions. For instance, wkb n« 
gard to fame : there is in most people a rehiGtanoe aoA 
Huwilliugnen to be forgotten. We observe even amoqg 
the vulgar, how fond they are to have an ioKriptko 
over their grave. It requires but little philosophj t» 
discover and observe that there is no intrinsic vahie id 
all this ; however, if it be founded in our nature, as SB 
incitement to virtue, it ou|^t not to be ridjculed. 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and 
the sincerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men,' and 
roost women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a sca^ 
city 'of words ; for wjioever is a master of language and 
has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to herf- 
tate upon the choice of both; whereas common speakm 
have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe 
them in ; and these are always ready at the mouth : so 
people come faster out of a church when it is rimost 
empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

Few are qualified to shine in company ; but it is in. 
most men's power to be agreeable. The reason there* 
fore why conversation r^ns so low at present, is not the 
defect of understanding, but pride, vanity, Hl-naturs^ 
jtfectation, singularity, positiveness, or some other vice, 
the effect of a wrong education. 

To be vain, is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men deUgbt in telling what honours have been 
^e them, what great company they have kept, and 4he & 
like, by which they plakly confess that these bonouMi 
were more than tlieir due, and such as their friends •- 
would not believe, if they had not been told : whereas a 
man truly proud, thinks the greatest honours below his - 
merit, and consequently scorns to boast I tbcrefei^ 
deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires the cluh, 
r^etercf a pood inan,^ oui^l Ui cMDeli hu vaaaty^ 
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. Xaw, 10 a free couotiy , is, or ought la be, the detenni- 
Mioo of the majocitj of those who have property in 
hod. 

. One argument used to the disadvantage of Provi- 
deuces I take to be a very strong one in its defence. 
R is objected, that storms and tempests, unfruitful sea- 
asDB, serpents, spiders, flies, and other noxious or troo- 
bksome animals, with many more instances of the like 
kbid, discover an imperfection in nature, because human 
Kfe would be much easier without them : but the design 
of Providencemay clearly be perceived in this proceed- 
ifljg. The motions of the sun and moon ; in short, the 
whole system of the universe, as far as philosophers 
have been able to discover and observe, are in the ut- 
most degree of regularity and perfection ; but wherever 
Ood has left to man the power of interposing a remedy 
by thought or. labour, there be has placed things in a 
state of imperfection, on purpose to stir up human in* 
dustry, without which life would stagnate, or indeed 
rather could not subrist at all : Cutis acumU martaUa 

C9fvOL 

Praise is the daughter of present power. 
How inconsistent is man with himself ! 
I have known several persons of great fame for wis- 
dom in puMic affidrs and councils, governed by foolish 

servants: 

I have known great ministers, distinguished for wit 
aad learning, who preferred none but dunces : 

i have known men ^ great valour, cowards to their 
wives: 

I have known men of the greatest cunning, perpetual- 
ly cheated : 

I knew three great ministers, who could exactly com* 
pate and settle the accounts of a kipgdonii. but were 
VlKdiy \gacnuX 'ol^ tbeir ovn eGooomy* 
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The pretchlng of diviDes helps to pregerve well in- 
cHned mep Id the eourse of virtue, but seidem or never 
reclaims the vicious. 

PrijDced usualljr make wiser choices thau the fiervaolr 
whom they trust for the disposal of plaoes : I have known 
a prince, more than once, choose an able Banister | imt 
I never observed that minister to use his credit In the 
disposal of an employment to a person whom he thought 
the fittest for it. One of the greatest in this age, owned, 
and excused the mattei', from the violence of parties, and 
the unreasonableness of friends. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, 
when great ones are not in the way : far want of a block 
he wiU stumble at a straw: 

IXgnity, high station, or great riches, are in some sort 
necessary to M men, in order to keep the yooi^^ at a 
distance, who are otherwise too apt to insttk them upmi 
the scmre of their ag$. 

Every man deshres to live long ; but no man would 
he old. 

Love of flattery, in most men, proceeds from the mean 
opinion they have of themselves f in women, from the 
contrary. 

If books and laws continue to increase as they have 
done f(H: fifty years past, I am in some coocerb frr 
future ages, how any man will be learned, or any man a: 
lawyer. 

Kings are commonly said to have long iiandl; I wiab 
they had as long can; 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth) wot, 
said to discover prodigious parts and wit, to speak things 
that surprise and astonish; strange, so many hoptfiil 
princes, and so many shameful kings! If they bappem 
tQ^e jgmig> they would have been pKodigiea of 
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Mid virtue : if they' Ht^, they are <rfteo prodig^ indeed^ 
but of another sort. 

' Fotitics, as the word is commonly undentood, are do< 
Uuog but corruptions*^ and consequeotlj of no use to a 
good king, or a good myiistrj : for vhich reason all 
courts are so full of politics. 

Silenus, the foster father of Bacchus, is always carried 
*by ad ass, and has horns on his head. The moral 1% that 
dnuikards are led by fodis, and have a great chance to 
be cu^dds. 

Venus, a beautiful good natored lady, was the god* 
dens of love ; Juno, a teirible shrew, the goddess of 
marriage : and tbey were always mortal enemies. 

Those who are agaiilst religion, must needs-be foob ; 
and therefore we read that of all animals, God reiiised 
Ihe first bom of an ass. 

A very little wit is valued, in a woman, as we are 
pleased with a few words spoken plain by a parrots 
A nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 
Apollo was held the god of physic, and -sender of 
diseases. Both were origioally the same trade, and still 
continue. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced for the 
same reason; tlieir loug beards, and pretences to foretel 
events* 

A person was asked at court, " what he thought of an 
ambassador, and his train, who were all embroidery 
and lace, full of bows, cringes, and gestures?" He 
, said, ^ it iras Soloffioo's importation, gold and apes." 

There is a story in Fausaniaa of a pkit ibr betraying 
A city <&eovered bj^the brayiDgof an ass; the cab- 
ling of geese saved the capitol, and Catiline's consfmra- 
cy was discovered by a whore. These are the only 
tliree jDinalSi ai Inr as I remember, funana In hiitoi^ 
as evidences and ioformeck 
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Most eorto of diversioD io men, chUdren, and otto 
aoimals, are Id imitation of fighting. 

Augustus meetiiig an ass with a lucky ntmerforeto)d 
Unnelf good fortune. I meet many asses, but none of 
diem have ludy names. 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort ii^ 
be keeps his at the same time. 

Who can deny that all mn are violent loveri of truth^ 
when we see them so positive in their errors, which they 
will maintain out of their zeal to truth, althougii thej 
contradict themselves every day of their lives^ 

That was excellently observed, sayl , when I read a 
passage in an author, where his opinion agrees with 
mine. When we differ, there I pronounce him to be 
mistaken. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, 
but are providing to live another time. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one 
as it seems, I do not remember to have heard three good 
lies io all my conversation, even from those who were 
most celebrated io that faculty. 
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CONTINUED. 



XrfjLWs penned with the utmost care and exactness 
and in the vulgar tanguage, are often perverted to wroui; 
neamngs; then why riiould we wonder that the B9>fe 
isso? 

Although men are accused for nptknowiog jbehr weak- 

lilre^gth. ^ 
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A maa seeing a wasp creeping into a vial filled with 
honey, that was hung oo a fruit tree, said thus : "^ Wh}r» 
thou sottish animal, art thou mad to go into the vial, 
where yon see many hundred of your kind dying before 
you ?" — " The reproach is just,*' answered the wasp, 
**but not from you men, who are so far from taking ex- 
ample by other people's follies, that you will not take 
Warning by your own. If after falling sevaral times into 
(his vial, and escapipg by chance, I should fall in again, 
I should then but resemble you." 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to steal 
pieces of money, and hide them in a hole, which the 
cat observing, asked, ** Why he would hoard up thoae 
round shining things that he could make no use of?* 
— ** Why," said the jackdaw, " my master has a 
whole chest full, and makes no more use of them 
than I:" 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, but 
act for their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to 
complain in their works of critics and detractors, the 
oext age would not know that they ever had any. 

After all the maxims and ^stems of trade and com* 
merce, a stander-by would think the affairs of the world 
irere most ridiculously contrived. 

There are few countries, which, if well cultivate!, 
irould not support double the number of their inhahi- 
;ants, and yet fewer where one third part of the people 
v» not extremely stinted even in the necessaries of life. 
[ send out twenty barrels of corn, which would maintain 
I ftimily in bread for a year, and I brii^back in return 
I vessel of wme, which half a dozen good fellows would 
Jrink in less than a month, at the expense of thdr health 
md reason. 
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A moUo for Ui€ Jesuits : 

Qua regio tn terris n^^riiMnplena Uhmisf 

A iDftD vould have but few spectators, if he offered 
to show for threepence how be gould thrust a redhot iroo 
ipto a barrel of gunpowder, and it should not take fire. 
. Query, Whether churches are. net donnitories of tbe 
liyipg as well as of the dead ? 

Harry Killegrew said to Lord WhaHoo, *^ You would 
net swear al that rate, if ^you thought you were doing 
God hoDour." 

A copy of verses kept in (he cabinet, and only shown 
to a few friends, is like a virgin much soii^t after 
and adauured ; but when printed and published, Is like a 
C09UD0O wbor% whom any body may purchase for half 
n crown. 

Lewis the XI Yth of France spent his life in turning 
a good name into a great. 

Since the oAion of divinity and humanity is the great 
article of our religion, it is odd to see some clergy- 
men in their writings of diviiiity, wholly devoid of 
humanity. 

Tiie Epicureoofi began to spread at Rome in tbe em- 
pire of Augustus, as the Socinians, and even the Epicu- 
reaos too diitl io England toward the end of King Charles 
the Second's reign ; which is reckoned, though very ab* 
sUrdly, our Augustan age. They both seem to be cor> 
ruptiOns occasioned by luxury and peace, and by polite- 
ness bcgiuQiog to decline. 

Sometimes I read a bodi with pleasure, and detest 
the author. 

At a booksell^'s shop some time ago I saw a book 
with this title ; ^' Poems by tbe author of the Choice."^ 

* Swift will, perhaps, be thought here to have beeo rather too fM* 
tidious. N. 
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NiM enduriog to read adozeo lioei^ I nAtd the cw ap^ ny 
with me, whetliertliey had ever seen the book, or heard 
of the poem whence the author denominated hhnself; 
they were all as ignorant as I. But I find it common 
with these small dealers in wit and learning, to give 
themselves ai title from their first adventure, as Don 
Q^iiKOte usually did from his last. This arises from that 
great importance which every man supposes himself to 
be of. 

One Dennis, commonly called ** the critic," who had 
writ a threepenny pamphlet against the power of France, 
being in the country, and hearing of a French privateer 
hovering about the coast, although he were twenty 
miles irom the sea, fied to town, and toid his friendly 
^ they need net woiider at his haste ; far the king of 
France having got intelligence where he was, had sent m 
privateer on purpose to catch him." 

Dr. Gee, prebendary of Westminster, who had writ a 
small paper against popery, being obliged to travel for his 
health, affected to disguise his person, and change his 
name, as he passed through iPortugal, Spain, and Italy ; 
telling all the English he met, ** that he was afi-aid of be- 
ir^ murdered, or put into the inquintioo." He was act- 
ing the same iarce at Paris, till Mr. Prior (who was then 
secretary to the embassy) quite disconcerted the doctor, 
by maliciously discovering the secret ; and 'oHlering to 
engage body far body, that not a creirture woiild hurt 
bim, or had ever heard of luro or his pamphlet. 

A chambermaid to a lady of my acquaintance, thirty 
miles from jLiondon, had the very same turn of thought, 
whtin talking with one of her fellow servants, she said ; 
y^ I hear it in all over London aheady fliat I am going to 
ieAve my lady :" and so had a footman, who being new* 
iy married, desired fab comiade to telL bim freely whal 
..he town said of it 
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When somebody was telling a certain great mbister 
that people were ditcontented; ^Pbo^ said he, half a 
dozen Ib^ are prating in a cofi^eliouse, and presently 
think their own noise about their ears is made by the 1 
^orld.*' J 

The death of a private man is generally of so Ktfle 
importance to the world, that it cannot be a thii^ (^grett 
importance in itself; and yet I do not observe from tie 
practice of mankind, that eith^ philosophy or natme 
have sufficiently armed us against the fears which it- 
tend it. Neither do I find any thing able to reconcile 
us to it, but extreme pain, shame, or despair ; for povo^ 
ty, imprisonment, ill fortune, grie( sickness^ and old age^ 
do generally fail. 

Whence ^ comes the custom of bidding a woman lock 
upon her apron strings to find an excuse ? Was it not 
from the apron of fig leaves worn by Eve, when she oa- 
▼ered hertol^ and was the first of her sex who made a 
bad excuse for eating the fovbidden fruit ? 

I never wonder to see men wldied, but I often won- 
der to see them not ashamed. 

Doaot we see how easily we pardon our^wn actions 
and passions, and the very infirmities of our bodies ; 
why should it be wonderful to find us pardon our own 
duloess? 

There b no vice or folly that requfres so much nicety 
and skill to manage, as vanity ; nor any, which, by ill 
management, makes so contemptible a figure, 
t ObservatloD is an old man's memcwy. 

Eloquence smooth and cutting, is like a rasor whetted 
witboU. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulgii^ 
our reflections on them; as he, who in a melancholy fan* 
ey sees something like a fisce on the wall or the wains* 
.coty can, by two or three touches with a lead peodli 
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make it look vhSUkt aud agreeing with vbat he fan- 

JHeo of great parts are often unfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public business, because thej are apt to go 
out of the common road by the quickness of their iroa- 
gination. This I once said to my Lord Bolingbroke, and 
desired he would observe, that the clerks in his office 
used a sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge to divide a 
Aeet ctf paper, which never failed to cut it even, only 
BMiuiring a steady hand ; whereas if they diould make 
oae of a sharp penknife, the sharpness would make it go 
ofien out of the crease and disfigure the paper. 

" He who does not provide for his own house," St. 
f^ says, ^ is worse than an infidel." And I think, he 
who provides only for his own house, is just equal with 
an infideL 

Jealousy, like fire, may shrivel up horns, but it makes 
them stink. 

A footman's hat should fly off to eveiy body ; and 
therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had 
wii^ £Burtened to his cap. 

. When a man pretends love, but courts for money, he 
i^ like a juggler, who conjures away your shilling, and 
oonveys something very indecent under the hat. 

All panegyrics are mingled with an infusion of poppy. 

I have known men happy enough at tidicule, who 
upon grave subjects were perfectly stupid ; of which 
Dr. Echard.of Cambridge, who writ "^The Contempt of 
tyhe Clergy," was a great instance. 

One top of Parnassus was sacred to Bacchus, the 
other to Apollo. 

. Matrimony has many children ; repentance, discord, 
poverty, jealousy, sickness, spleen, loathing, &c. 

Vision is the art of seehig things invisible. 
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The two maadnis of aoy great ain at eoart, are, al- 
ways to keep his coimteoance, aod never to keep hh 
word. 

I asked a poor man how be did ? He odd he w& like 
a washball, always in decay. 

Hippocrates, Aph. 32. Sect. 6. observes, that 8tlltte^ 
hg people are always subject to a looseness. I wiA 
physicians had power to remove the profiision of woidi 
in many people to the inferior parts. 

A man dreamed he was a cuckold ; a friend told 
him it was a bad sign, because when a dream is tnK^ 
Vii^l says it passes through the homed gate. 

liove b a flame, and therefore we say beauty is at- 
tractive; because physicians observe that fire is a great 
drawer. , 

Civis, the most honourable name among the Romans ; 
a citizen, a word of contempt among us. 

A lady who had gallantries and several children, told 
her husband he was like the austere man, who reaped 
where he did not sow. 

We read that an ass's head was sold for eighty pie- 
ces of sflver ; they have lately been sold ten thounnd 
times dearer, and yet they were never more plentiful 

I must complain the cajrds are ill shuffled, till I have 
a good hand. 

When I am reading a book, whether wise oi silly, it 
aeems to me to be alive and talking to me. 

Whoever live at a different end of the town from me, 

look upen a persons out of the world, and only myself 
and the cene about me to be in it. 

When I was young, I thought all the world, as. well 
as myself, was wholly taken up in diacouising upon the 
last new play. 

My Lord Cromarty, after fourscore, went to his coun- 
try bouse in Scotland, with a resolution to stay six years 
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iDd live thriftily, io order to save up money, that 

^ht spend in London. 

B said of the hocses in the vision, that ^ their pow- 

I in their mouths and in their tails.'' What is 

f horses in the vision, in reality may be said of 

n. 

phants are sdways drawn smaller than life, but a 

ways larger. 

en old folks tell us of many paesa^ in thefar youth 

en them and their -company, we. are apt to think 

luch happier those times were than the preteat. 

ly does the elder «ister <daiice barefoot, wh^ the 

;er is married before her ? Is it iiot that she mi^ 

r shorter, and consequently be thoi^t yonder 

the bride ? 

man will take counsel, but every man will take 

r : therefore money is b etter than counsel. 

sver yet knew a wi^ (as the term is) who was not 

ce. 

person reading to me a dull peem of his own mak- 

prevailed on him to scratch out six lines together ; 
ning over the leaf, the ink being wet, it marked as 
lines on the other side ; whereof the poet complaio- 

bid him be easy, ^^ for it would be better if those 
out too." 
Windsor L was observing to ray Lord Bidin^bvoke, 

the tower where the maids of honour lodged (who 
it time were not very handsome) was much fr^ 
ed with crows.'' My imxi said, "^ it was because 
smelt carrion." 
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A TREATISE 

OM 
GOOD MAHNERS AND GOOD BREEDING.* 

Good maoners is the art of making those people ea^ 
with whom we converse. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneaqr is the best 
bred io the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the best 
manners. And as some lawyers have introduced unrea- 
sonable things into common law, so likewise many teach- 
ers have introduced absurd things into common good 
manners. 

One principal point of this art is, to suit our beha- 
viour to the three several degrees of men ; our superion» 
our equals, and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat 
or drink is a breach of manners; but a tradesman or a 
farmer must be thus ti-eated, or else it will be difficult to 
persuade them that they are Acelcome. 

Pride, ill nature, and want of sense, are the thret 
great sources of ill manners ; without some one of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of ezpe* 
lifncc, or of what, id the language of fods, is called 
knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an incident whereto feaaoa 
will not direct us what to say or do in company, if we 
are not misled by pride or ill nature. 

* Which Lord Chesterfield thus defines, ** the result of much food 
sense, some good natiM-e. and a iittl{> self-denial forthesake of o(boi% 
and with a view to obtain the same indulgence from them.** N • 
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Therefore I insist Ihat good sense is tiie principal 
foundatioQ of good manners ; but, because the forme r 
is a gift u-hich very few among mankind are possessed 
of, therefore all the civilized nations of the world have 
agreed upon fixing some rules upon common behaviour, 
best suited to their general customs or fancies, as a kind 
of artificial good sense, to supply the defects of reason* 
Witboat which the gentlemanly part of dunces would 
be perpetually at cu(&, as they seldom fail when they 
happen to be dmnk, or engaged in squs^bles about wov 
men or play. And, God be thanked, there hardly hap- 
peos a duel io a year, which may not be imputed to 
one of these ^ three motives. Upon which account, I 
abould be exceedingly sorry to find tlie legislature make 
woj new laws against the practice of duelling ; because 
the methods are easy and many, for a wise man to avoid 
a ^larrei with honour, or engage in it with inooceDce. 
And I can discover no political evil in suffering bullies, 
sharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of eaeh other by a 
method of their own, where the law has not been able 
to find an expedient. 

As the common Ayrms of good manners were extended 
for regulating the conduct of those who have weak un- 
derstandings ; so tliey have been corrupted by th^ per- 
sons for whose use they were contrived. For these 
people have fallen into a needless and endless way of 
multiplying cererooiiies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insupport* 
alileio every body else : insomuch that wise men are 
often more uneasy at the over-civility of these refiners; 
than they could possibly be in the conversation of pea- 
sants or mechanics. 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour are 
DO where better seen than at those tables where the la- 
dies predde, who value themselves upon account of their 

TOL. XIV. , I 
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good breediog ; where a inaQ must reckon upoD paasiDg 
an hoar without doing any one thing he has a mind to ; 
unleas he will be so hardy as to break through all the 
settled decorum of the family. She determines what 
he loves best, and how much he shall eat ; and if the 
master of the house happens to be of the same dispori- 
Uon, he proceeds in the same tyrannical manner, to pre< 
scribe in the drinking part : at tlie same time you are 
under the necessity of answering a thousand apologiei 
for your entertainment. And although a good deal of 
this humour is pretty well worn off among many people 
of the best fashion, yet too much of it still remains, es* 
pecially in the country ; where an honest gentleman as- 
sured me, that having been kept four days against bk 
will at a friend's house, with all the circumstances of 
hiding his boots, locking up the stable, and other coo- 
trivances of the like nature, he could not remember, 
from the moment he came into the house to the momeot 
he left it, any one thing, wherein his inclination was 
not directly contradicted ; as if the whole family had 
entered into a combination to torment him. 

But, beside all this, it would be endless to recoant 
the many foolish and ridiculous accidents I have ob- 
serviid among these unfortunate proselytes to ceremonj. 
I have seen a duchess fairly knocked down, by the pre- 
cipitancy of an officious coxcomb running to save her 
the trouble of opening a door. I remember upon a 
birthday at court, a great lady was rendered utterly 
disconsolate by a dish of sauce let fall by a page directly 
upon her head-dress and brocade, while slie gave a sud- 
den turn to her elbow upon some point of ceremony with ! 
the person who sat next to her. Monsieur Buys, the I 
Dutch envoy, whose politics and manners were muc)i of 
« size, brought a son with him, about thirteen yeui 
old, to a great table at court. The boy and his fitth ^ 
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trhatevcr they put on their plates, they first oflfered 
round in order, to every person in company ; so that 
ire could not get a minute's quiet during the whole din- 
ner. At last their two plates happened to encounter* 
and with so much violence, that, being china, they broke 
in twenty pieces, and stained half tlie company with wet 
sweetmeats and cream* 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and 
sciences ; and sometimes in trades. Pedantry is pro- 
perly the over-rating of any kind of knowledge we pre- 
tend io. And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle in 
itself, the pedantry is the greater. For which reason I 
look upon fiddlers, dancing-masters, heralds, roasters of 
the ceremony, &c. to be greater pedants that Lipsius, or 
the elder Scaliger. With tliis kind of pedants, the court, 
while I knew it, was always plentifully stocked; I 
mean from the gentleman usher (at least) inclusive, 
downward to the gentleman porter : who are, generally 
speaking, the most insignificant race of people that this 
island can aflTord, and with tlie smallest tincture of good 
manners ; which is the only trade they profess. For, 
being wholly illiterate, and conversing chiefly with each 
other, they reduce the whole system of breeding within 
the forms and circles of their several officear: and, as 
they are below the notice of mioistei-s, they live and die 
in court under all revolutions, with great obsequiousness 
to those who are in any degree of credit or favour, and 
with rudeness and insolence to every body ek^ Whence 
I have long concluded, that good manners are not a 
plant of the court growth : for if they were, those peo- 
ple, who have understandings directly of a level for 
such acquirements, who have served such long apprei^ 
tkeships to nothing else, "would certainly have picked 
them up. For, as to the great officers, who attend the 
:fciilGe*8 persoa or ^xhuicUs, or predde in his family, 
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they are a trandent body, who have no better a title to 
good roaooerB thao their neighbours, nor idll probably 
have recouTse to gentlemen ushers for instructioD. So 
that I know little to be learned at court upon this head, 
except in the material circumstance of dress ; wherein 
the authority of the maids of honour must indeed 
be allowed to be almost equal to that of a favourite 
actress. 

I remember a passage my Lord Bolingbroke told me ; 
that going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his 
landing, in order to conduct him immediately to the 
^ueen, the prince said, he was much concerned that he 
could not see her majesty that night; for Monsieur 
HoflTman (who was then by) had assured his highness 
that he could not be admitted into her presence with a 
tied up periwig; that his equipage was not arrived; 
and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a loqg 
one among all his valets and pages. My lord turned 
the matter into a jest, and brought the prince to her ma- 
je^y; for which he was highly censured by the whde 
tiibe of gentlemen ushers ; among whom Monsieur Ho/T- 
•man, an old dull resident of the emperor's, had picked 
iip this material point of ceremony ; and which, I be- 
lieve, was the best lesson he had learned in fipve-aod- 
twenty years residence. 

I make a dijQTereuce between good manners and good 
breeding ; although^ in order to vary my expression, I 
am sometimes forced to confound them. By the first, I 
only understand the art of ren>embering and applying 
certain settled forms of general behaviour. But good 
breeding k of a much larger extent ; for, beside an un- 
common degree of literature sufficient to qualify a gen- 
tleman for reading a play or a political pamphlet, it 
takes in a great compass of knowledge ; no less than 
gbat of dandog, fighting, gaming, making the ciide of 
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Italy, riding the great horse, and speaking French ; not 
to mention some other secondary or subaltern acconi- 
pHdinaeDts, which are more easily acquired. So that 
the difierence between good breeding and good manners 
lies in this: that the former cannot be attained to by 
the best uudersiandings without study and labour; 
whereas a tolerable degree of reason will instruct u» iu 
every part of good manners, without other assistance. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this subject, 
than to point out some particulars, wherein the very es- 
sentials of good manners are concerned, the neglect or 
perverting of which does very much disturb the good 
commerce of the world, by introducing a tiaifick of mu- 
tual uneasiness in most companies. 

Finft. A necessary part of good manners is a punc- 
toal observance of time at our own dwellings, or those 
ef others, or at third places; -whether upon matter of ci- 
vility, business, or diversion ; which rule, though it he 
a plain dictate of common reason, yet the greatest minis- 
ter I ever knew was the greatest trespasser against it ; 
hy which all his business doubled upon him, and placed 
bira in a continual arrear. ITpon which J often used to 
rally him, as deficient in point of good manners. I have 
known more than one ambassador, and secretary of state» 
with a very moderate portion of intellectuals, execute 
their offices with good success and applause, by the mere 
force of exactness and regularity. If you duly observe 
time for the service of another, it doubles the obligation ; 
if upon your own account, it would be manifest folly, 
as well as ingratitude, to neglect it ; if botli are concern- 
ed, to make your equal or inferior attend on you to his . 
own disadvantage, is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled IH man- 
ners : because forms are subject to frequent changes ; 
' ind, consequently, being not founded upon reason^ are 
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beneath a wise mao's r^ard. Besides, they Taiy iu 
eveiy country ; and after a short period of time, very 
frequently in the same: so that a man, who traveki 
must needs be at first a stranger to them in every court 
through which he passes ; and, periiaps, at his return^ as 
much a stranger in his own ; and after all, they are 
easier to be remembered or forgotten than faces or 
uames. 

Indeed, among the many impertinencles that supers 
iicial young men bring with them from abroad, 4hiii 
bigotry of forms is one of the principal, and more pre- 
dominant than the rest; who look upon them not only 
as if they were matters capable of admitting of choice, 
but even as points of Importance ; and are therefore 
zeakms on aU occasions to introduce and propagate the 
new forms «nd fashions they have brought back with 
them : So that, usually speaking, the worst bred persoa 
in company, is a young traveller, just returned from 
abroad. 
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Good Manners is the art of making every reasonable 
person in the company easy, add to be easy ourselves. 

What passes for good manners in the world, generally 
produces quite contrary effects. 

Many persons of both sexes, whom I have known, and 
who passed for well-bred in their own, and the world's 
opinion, are the most troublesome in company to others 
and themselves. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as ffat« 
tery. If you flatter aU the company, you please none; 
if you flatter only one or two, you affromt the x^^U - 
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Flattery is the worst nnd falsest waj of sbowiug our 
esteem. • 

Where the company meets, I am coafident the few 
reaaooable persons' are every minute tempted to curse 
the man or womau among them, who endeavours to be 
most distinguished for their good manners. 

A man of sense would rather fast till night, than dine 
at some tables, where the lady of the house is possessed 
with good manners ; uneasiness, pressing to eat, feasiog 
wMl ci^tlty ; less practised in England than here. 

Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good 
MUHiers. 

A courtly bow, or gait, or dress, are no part of good 
tttnDen : and therefore every man <tf good uoderstand- 
iog is capable of being weU»bred upon any occasion. 

To speak in such a manner, as nay possibly offend 
any reasonable person in company, is the highest itt" 
stance of ill manners. Good manners chiefly consist in 
action, not in words. Modesty and humility the chief 
iogredients. 

I have known the court of England under four reigns, 
(he two last but for a short time ; and whatever good 
manners or politeness I observed in auy of them, was 
not of the court growth, but imported : for a courtier by 
trade, as gentlemen ushers, bedchamber-women, maids 
of honour, * #*##»% 

OF GOOD HANMERS AS TO CONVERSATION. 

Men of wit and good understanding, as well as breed- 
ing, are sometimes deceived, and give offence, by con- 
ceiving a better opinion of those with whom tliey con- 
verse than they ought to do. Thus I have often known 
the most innocent raillery, and even of that kind which 
was meaut for praise, to be mistaken for abuse and re- 
flection' 
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Of gibing, and how gtben ought to suffer. 

Of argtiers, perpetual contradictors, long talkers, those 
who are absent in company, intemiptersy not listeners^ 
ioud laughers. 

Of those men and women whose face is ever in a 
smile, talk ever with a smile, condole with a smile, &c 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of 
conversation ; as it is generally io books the worst sort 
«f readiq^ 

Good ooQversatioD is not to be expected in much cooh 
pHay, because few listen, and there is cootioual iotemip- 
tion. But good or ill manners are discovered, let the 
eompany be ever so large. 

Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of couveisa- 
tion. It is done to support a character : it generally 
iaib : it is a sort of insult on the company, and a con- 
straint upon the speaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or business, or ft- 
eiiUy, i» a c^at breach of good manners. Divinei^ 
physicians, lawyers, soldiers, particularly poets, are /ire- 
queolly guilty of tfaii^ weakness. A po^jt conceives that 
Uie whole kingdom ♦*»»*# 
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** I cane home at seven, and began a little whim, whk!i jast came 
into my head, and will make a threepenny pamphlet It shall be 
finished in a week; and, if it succeeds, you shall know what it is^ 
otherwise not^ Journal to Stella, Jan. 16, 1712-13. 

'* I was to-day with my prf nter, to give him a little pamphlet 1 hare 
written; but not politics. It will be out by Monday.*' Ibid. Jan. 21. 

** I hear there is now in the press, * An Abstract of Mr. ColUas^- 
Discourse on Free-Thinking.' IVhether it be« written by an enemy 
or a friend,. my author does not say ; but in either case, if the writer 
■trips that adventurous piece of ita disguise, and leaves it naked and 
exposed is ftill light, be will amply deserve a perusal, and cannot&il 
of being usefiil or entertaining.?* Examiner, Jan. 23. 
** ^ My little )[)amphlet is out; it is not polStici.'' Journal to Stella,. 
Jan. 25. 

It was advertised for sale, in the Examiner, Tuesday, Jan., 26. N^ 

** Thiji discourse is a striking specimen of tlie Dean's weil-kaovBi 
talent for irony ; which, as he somewhere says, 
** He was borii to introduce, 
** To fashion brought, and taught its use.** 

** It must be owned, however, that tliis species of rhetorieal Qgore ii 
too refined, at least in the present instance, to bt adapted to the a^ 
prehension and discernment of the poor, for whom it is prqfessedlff in- 
tended ; but perhaps that profession Was ironical too." Kknricsv 



( 1^^) 



INTRODUCTION. 



Our party''^ having failed, bj all their |>oIitical arga- 
mentSjto re-establish their power; the wise leaders have 
determioed that the last and principal remedy shoald be 
made use of, for opening the eyes of this blinded nation ; 
and that a short, but perfect system of their divinity 
should be published, to which we are all of us ready to 
subscribe, and which we lay down as a model, bearing a 
close analogy to our schemes in religion. Crafty de- 
signing men, that they might keep the world in awe, 
have, in their several forms of government, placed a su- 
preme power on earth, to keep humankind in fear of be- 
ing hanged ; and a Supreme Power in heaven, for fear 
of being damned. In order to cure men's apprehensions 
of the former, several of our learned members have writ- 
ten many profound treatises on Anarchy; but a brief 
complete body of Atheology seemed yet wanting, till 
this irrefragable Discourse appeared. However, it so 
happens, that our ablest brethren, in their elaborate dis* 
quisitions upon this subject, have written with so much 
caution, that ignorant unbelievers have edified very lit- 
tle by them. I grant that those daring spirits, who first 
adventured to write gainst the direct mles of the gos* 

* It is obvioas that Dr. Swift inhere writing ia the assumed charac- 
ter of a whig ; and if in some few passages he may appear to write too 
freely, the blame must revert on the author whose sentiments he exhi- 
bits. A shorty but very valuable^ specimen of his own opinion on this 
aobject, under the title of ** Some Thoughts on Freethinking, writtea 
in England, but left onfioished,*' may be seen in the third volume of 
this€oUccUon. N. 

t3 
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pel, the current of aDtiquitj, the religion of the magis- 
trate, and the laws of the land, had some measures tt 
keep; aud particularlj where they railed at reli|;ion, 
vere io the right to use little artful disguises, by which 
a jury could only find them guilty of ahusing heatheQiBOi 
or popery. But the mystery is now revealed, that there 
is 00 such thing as mystery or re vdatioo ; and thoiigii 
our friends are out of place and power, yet we may have 
so much confidence in the present ministry, to be se- 
cure, that those who sufier so many free speeches against 
their sovereign and themselves to pass unpunished, will 
never resent our expressing the freest thoughts against 
their religion; but think with Tiberius, that, if there be 
a God, be is able enough to revenge any injuries done to 
himself, without expecting the civil power to interpose. 
By these reflections I was brought to think, that the 
most ingenious author* of the Discourse upon Freetbiok- 
ibg, in a letter to SofflebQdy,f esq. altliough he has used 

* Arthur Collins, Esq. published, in 1713, bis memorable ** Dik- 
course of FreethiakinK, occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a Sect 
called Freethinkers.** This made a great noise ; and ^as attacke<tt 
among others, by Mr. Hoadly, and by Dr. Bentley, uiid«r the name 
of PkiUUulherua LApfitnsig; and was at the same time eiposed ky 
the admirable irony of Dr. Swiit. Whilst all parties exerted their 
zeal against it in England, the Author went abroad; and was treated 
with great civility by all sorts of people, priests, jesuita, calvinists, ar- 
jniniaos, &c. He went4rom JfoUand to Flanders, with a defigo of 
visiting France and Italy ^ but was recalled by the sudden death of a 
ne^r relation. In 1715, he published '''A Philosophical Inquiry con- 
cemiog Human Liberty;*' and retired that year into Essex, fbr wbicfa 
eoits^ he was chosen treasurer in 17ia, an office io which his strict 
integrity gained him mnch reputation. In 1724, he published ** A 
Discourie of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Faith,** which 
produce4 a number of answers; as did his ** Scheme of Literal Pro- 
phecy,** which appeared in 1727. After having been some years in a 
declining state of health, and severely afflicted with the stone, be 
died, Dec. 13, 1729. N. 
t Mr. Collins called his Discobrse,** A Letter to* i^^v^^E^ N. 
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kss reserve than any of bis predecessors, might yet have 
been mo^e free and open. I considered, that seyeral 
welt-willers to infideKty, might be discouraged by a shoir 
of l<^c, and a multiplicity of quotations, scattered 
through his book ; which, to understandings of that size, 
might carry an appearance of something like book- 
ieaming, and consequently fright them from reading for 
their improyement. T could see no reason why these 
great discoveries should be hid from our youth of quali- 
ty, who frequent White's and Tom's ; why they should 
not be adapted to the capacities of the Kit-Cat''^ and 
Hanover f clubs, who might then be able to read lec^ 
tnres on them to their several toasts': and it will be al- 
lowed on all hands, that nothing can sooner help to re- 
store our abdicated cause, than a firm universal belief of 
the principles Iai4 down by this sublime author : for I 
am sensible that nothing would more contribute to ''the 
continuance of the war," and the restoration of the late 
ministry, than to have the doctrines delivered in this 
treatise well infused into the people. I have therefore 
compiled them into the following abstract, wherein I 
have adhered to the very wo^is of our author;- only 
adding some few explanations of my own, where the 
- terms happen to be too learned, and consequently a lit- 
tle beyond the comprehension of those for whom the 
work was principally intended ; I mean the nobility and 
gentry of our party : after which, I hope, it will be im- 
posnble for the malice of a jacobite, highflying, priest- 
ridden faction, \o misrepresent us. The few additions 
I have made are for no other use than to help the transi- 

• OfibiBcIubBeeaDOte on a letter to the Bishop of St. Ajaiifa,|p 

Tol' vi. N. 

f Composed ofnoUeiDCQ of the first qualify, and officers of the ar- 
my, affectionate and lealoos for the sneeession of the crown in the H- 
loglriouilafluljwliidiBOwadoraiit N. 
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tioo, which could oot otherwise be kept in an attract : ^ 
but I have not presumed to advaoce any thing of mj 
own ; which, besides, would be needless to an audior 1] 
who has so fully handled and demon^rated every parti>-i; 
cular. I shall only add, that though this writer, whea 
he speaks of priests, de^res chiefly to be understood to 
mean the English clergy ; yet he includes all priests 
whatsoever, except the ancient and modern heatheiif» 
the Turks, Quakers, and Socinians. 



THE LETTER- 
iis, 

I SBND you thos apology for Freethinking* without 
the least hopes of dcung good, but purely to comply with 
ytmr request ; for those truths which nobody can deny, 
will do no good to those who deny them. The cleigy, 
who are so impudent to teach the people the doctrines 
ef faith, are all either cunning knaves or mad fools; for 
none but artificial designing men,t and crackbraineden- 
thuoasts, presume to be guides to others in matters of 
speculation, which all the doctrines of Christianity are ; 
and whoever has a mind to karn the christian religion, 
naturally chooses such knaves and fools to teach them» 
Now' the Ittble,! which contains the precepts of the 
priests' religion, is the most difficult book in the world 
to be understood : it requires a thorough knowledge § 
in natural, civil, ecclesiastical history, law, husbandly, 
sailing) physic, phannacy, mathematics, metaphysics^ 
ethics, and every thing else that can be named : and ey- 
ery body who believes it ou£^ to understand it, and 

•SeeMr.CoUtai^a Discourse, p.a K 
fP.4. tP.lO. if.U,19L 
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toust do so by force of bis owo freethinkiog, without 807 
mide or instructor. 

How can a man think at all, if he does not think free* 
f?* A man who does not eat and drink freely, does 
lot eat and drink at dl. Why may not T be denied 
he liberty of freeseeing^ as well as freethinkiog ? Tet 
Mibody pretends that the first Is unlawful, for a cat maj 
look on a king ; though you be nearsighted, or have 
weak or sore eyes, or are blind, you may be a freeseer ; 
^ou ought to see for yourself, and not trust to a guide to 
choose the colour of your stockings, or save you firoDi 
felling into a ditch. 

In like manner, there ought to be no restraint at all 
on thinking freely upon any proportion, hiDweyer impi- 
ens or absurd. There is not the least hurt in the wick- 
edest thoughts, provided they be free ; oor in telling; 
those thoughts to every body, and endeavouring to ooa- 
vince the world of them ; for all this is included in the 
doctrine of freetliiuking, as I shall plainly show you in 
what follows : and therefore you are all along to under- 
stand the word ireethinking in this sense. 

If you are apt to be afrtdd of the devil, think freely 
of him, and you destroy him and his kkigdoro.f Free- 
thinking has done him more misdiief than all the clergy 
in the world ever could do : they believe in the devM, 
they have an interest in him, and therefore are the great 
supports of his kingdom. The devil was in the Stftte^s 
General before they began to be fk^etbinkers 4 for Eof- 
land and Holland ware fomerly thechHstian teirritoriea 
of the devil. I told you how he left HoHasd ; and fifec- 
thi&kmg, and the revolution banished hiui from Eng- 
land ; I defy tJl the cteigy to show me when tiicy ever 
bad sUdi 8ucces» against him. My meauiog is, that to 

♦0)lUB8,p.» tP.27. tR2i. 
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think freely of the devil, is to think there u uo devil a^ 
aU ; and he that thinks so, the devil is in him if he be 
afraid of the devil. 

But, within these two or three years, the devil \m 
come into Epgland again ; and Dr. Sacheverell bai 
given him commission to appear in the shape of a cut, 
and cany old women about upon broomsticks : and the 
devil has now so many ^ ministers ordained to his ser- 
vice," that they have rendered freethinking odioiU) 
and nothing but the second combg of Christ can re- 
store it. 

The priests tell me, I am to believe the bible;* but 
freethinking tells me otherwise in many particulars. 
The bible says, the Jews were a nation favoured hf 
God ; but I, who am a freethinker, say that cannot be, 
because the Jews lived in a corner of the earth, and free- 
thinking makes it clear that those who five in comers 
cannot be favourites of God The New TestamenI all 
along asserts the truth of Christianity ; but freethinkiiii 
denies it : because Christianity was communicated but 
to a few : and whatever is communicated but to a few, 
cannot be true ; for that is fike whispering, and the pnK 
verb says, ^ that there is no whispering without lying.*^ 

Here is a society in Londonf for propagating free* 
thinking tluxHighout the world, encours^ed and sui^offt- 
ed by the queen and many others. Ton say, perfatt& 
it is for propag^iting the gospel. Do you think the mis- 
sionaries we send wiU tell the heatheua that they must 
not think freely ? Wo, surely ; why then, H ia nmi^ 
fest, those misaonaries must be freethinker^ and make 
the heathens so too. But why should not the king of 
Siam4 whose religion is heathenism and idolatry, aeni 
over a parcel of ius priests to convert us to hia churchy 

•€oUiQi,p.aa, fP.ii, tffS43L 
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as well as we send luiflsiooaries there ? Both projects 
' are exactly of a piece, and equally reasonable ; aud if 
those heatheD priests were here, it would be our duty to 
hearkeo to them, aod tjiiok freely whether they may 
ngt l)e in the right rather than we. I heartily wish a 
detachment of such divines as Dr. Atterbury, Dr^ Smalt- 
rid|^ Dr. Swift, Dr. Sacheverell, and some others,* were 
sent every year to the farthest part of the heathen 
worid^ and that we had a cargo of their priests in return^ 
who would spread freethinking among us. Then the 
war would go on, the late ministry be restored, and fac- 
tion cease ; which our priests inflame by haranguing 
upon texts, and falsely call that ^ preaching the gos- 
pel," 

I have another project in my head, which ought to 
be put in execution, in order to make us freethinkers. 
It is a great hardship and injustice, that our priests must 
, Bot be disturbed while they are prating in their pulpit 
For example rf why should not William Pennj: the Qua- 
ker, or any Anabaptists, Papist, Mug^letonian, Jew, or 
Sweetsinger, have liberty to come into St. Paul's churchy 
in the midst of divine service, and endeavour to convert 
first the aldermen, then the preacher, and singing men? 
or pray, why might not poor Mr. Whiston, who^ denies 

•Ck>lUoa, p. 43; who adds Stubbs, HiggiDs, and Milbourne, to the 
groape ; names which our aathor seems not to have approved beiof 
joined with. N. 

f Collins, p. 45. 

X Well known among the Quakers, as a preacher and a writer, 
aad throughout the world, as the founder and legislator of the colonj 
•r Pennsylvania. He had both great and amiable qualities; and 
wai DO stranger to the essentials of good breeding, though too ttabp 
bom to yield to the forms of it. On the accession of Clueen Anne, ho 
waa a' great favourite, and was often at court. Dr. Swift mentions 
him to Stella, Jan. 15, 171M2, as waiting on the Duke of Ormond, 
** at the head of his brethren, to thank the Duke for bis kiadne^f to 
their people in Ireland.'* He died JulydO, 1718. 
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the divioHy of Christ be allowed to come ioto the lower 
home of convocation, and convert the clergy ? But, alas? 
we are overrun with such false notions, that, if Penn or 
Whiston should do their dutj, they would be reckoned 
fianatics, and disturbers of the holy synod ; although thqr 
have as good a title to it cs St Paul had to go into the 
syna^iogues of the Jews ; and their authority is fuU tt 
divine as his. 

Christ himself commands us to be freethinkers ; fiir 
he bids us search the scriptures, and take heed what add 
whom we hear : by which he plainly warns us^ not to 
believe our bishops and clergy ;^ for Jesus Christ, when 
he considered that all the Jewish and heathen prieflb^ 
whose religion he came to abolisli, were bis enemiei^ 
rightly concluded that those appointed by him to preach 
his own gospel would probably be so too ; and could mk 
be secure that any set of priests, of the faith he delive^ 
€d, would ev^r be otherwise : therefore it is fully de- 
monstrated that the clergy of the church rf England 
are mortal enemies to Christ,^ and ou^ht not to ha 
believed. 

But, without the privilege of fi-eetliinking,! how is it 
possible to know which is the right scripture ? Here 
are perhaps twenty sorts of scriptures in the severti 
parts of the world, and every set of priests contends that 
their scripture is the true one. The Indian bramins 
have a book of scripture called the Shaster : the Perseel 
their Zundivastaw ; the Boozes in China have theirs, 
written by the disciples of Fohe, whom they call " God 
and Saviour of the world, who was bom to teach the 
way of salvation, and to give satisfaction for all roen^ 
sins-/' which, you see, is directly the same with what 
our priests pretend of Christ., And must we not think 

* Collin?, p . 46. f . P, 5?? 
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Aeelj, to find out whkh are in the riglit, irhether the 
bisiiops, or the bonzes ? But the talapoiog, or heathen 
€:lerg7 of Siam, approach yet nearer to the gygtem of 
our priests ; they have a book of scripture written by 
SommonocodaiD, who, the Siamese say, was ** bom of 
a virgin," and was " the God expected by the universe ;*• 
juBt as our priests tell us, that Jesus Christ was bom of 
the Vii^n Mary, and was the Messiah so long expected. 
The Turkish priests, or dervises, have their scripture 
which they call the Alcoran. The jews have the Old 
Testament for their scripture, and the christians have 
both the Old and the New. Now among all tliese 
rarlptures, there cannot above one be right ; and how hi 
it possible to know which is that, without reading them 
ally- anil then thinking freely, 6very one of us for our« 
selves! without following the advice or instmction of any 
guide, before we venture to choose ? The parliament 
ought to be at the chaige of finding a sufficient number 
of Uiese acriptures, for every one of her majesty's sub- 
.jects; for, there are twenty to one against us, that we 
may be in the wrong : but a great deal of freethinking 
will at last set us all right, and every one will adhere to 
the scripture he likes best ; by which means, religion, 
peaoe^ and wealth, will be forever secured in her majes- 
ty's realms. 

And it is the more necessary that the good people of 
England should have liberty to choose some other scrip- 
ture^ because all christian priests differ so much about 
the copies of theirs, and about the various readings of 
the several manuscripts, which quite destroys the au- 
thority of the Bible : for what authority can a book pre- 
tend to, where there are various readings ? And for this 
reason, it is manifest that no man can know the opinions 
of Aristotle or Plato, or believe the facts related by 
Thucydidcs or Wvy, or be pleased with the poetry of 
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Homer and Virgil, all which books are utterly Mselea^ 
upon account of their various readings.''^ Some books of 
scripture are said to be lost, and this utterly destroyi 
the credit of those that are left: some we reject, wtiA 
the Africans and Copdcs receive ; and why may we oot 
think freely, and reject the rest ? Some think the aerip- 
tures wholly inspired, some partly, and some not at sH. |r 
Now this is just the very ease of the bramins^ Penen, 
bonzes, talapoius, dervises, rabbis, and all other prieilf, 
who build their religion upon books^ as our priests do 
upon their Bibles. They all equally differ about the 
copies, various readings and inspirations, of their sevenl 
scriptures; and God knows which are io tbe lighl; 
ireethiuking alone can determine it 
. It would be eudlessf to show in how many particnian 
the priests of the heathen and christian churches^ differ 
about the meaning even of those scriptures which tbej 
universally receive as sacred. But, to avdd pcoUn^, | 
I shall confine myself to the diflferent opioiona amo^f the 
priests of the church of £ngland; and heHs only fjtH 
you a specimen, because even these are too many to be 
enumerated. 

I have found out a bishop^ (though indeed his opinioM 
are condemned by all his brethren) who allows the 
scriptures to be so difficult, that God has left them rather 
as a trial of our industry, than a repository of oar fidth, 
and furniture of creeds and articles of belief; within 
veral other admirable schemes of freethinking, which 
you may consult at your leisure. 

The doctrine of the Trinity || is the most fundamental 

* Collias, p. 54.— Dr. Swift has set this ar^ment in a light so n- 
qoisitely ridiculous, that it mwt certaiulj have great weight ercs 
•n an advocate for Deism. N. 

t ColUns, p. 56. X P. 57. 

II P. 61. . iSee the Dean^a admirabje Sennon on the Trlaitj. K. 
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point of the whole christian religion. Nothing is more 
tBBJ to a freethinker : yet what different notions of it 
do the Engtirii prieftts pretend to deduce from scripture, 
explaining it bj " specific unities, eternal modes of sub- 
mtence," and the like unintelligible jai^on t Nay, it 
is a question whether this doctrine be fundamental or 
not; for though Dr. South and Bishop Bull affirm it» 
yet Bishop Taylor and th, Wallis deny it And that 
excellent freethinking prelate Bishop Taylor observes, 
ihat Atljatiasius's example was followed with too much 
pcediness : by which means it has happened, that the 
greater number of our priests are in that sentiment, and 
ttunk it necessary to believe the Trinity, and incarna- 
tion of Christ. 

Our priests likewise''^ dispute several circumstances 
likMit the resurrection of the dead, the nature of our 
bodies after the resurrection, and in what manner they 
shall be united to our souls. They also attack one 
iStaqtfaer " very weakly, with great vigour," about pre- 
destination. And it is certainly true (for Bishop Taylor 
^nd Mr. Whiston the Socinian say so) that all churches 
in prosperity alter their doctrines every age, and are 
neither satisfied with themselves nor their own confes- 
sions; neither does any clergyman of sense believe the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

Our priestst differ about the eternity of Hell torments. 
Tbe famous Dr. Henry More, and the most pious and 
rational of all priests Dr. Tillotson (both freethinkers) 
believe them to be not eternal. They differ about 
keeping the sabbath, the divine right of episcopacy, and 
the doctrine of original sin j which is the foundation of 
the whole christian religion ; for, if men are not liable 
to be damned for Adam's sin, the christian religion is 

* CtflUai, p, 65. t P- 68. 
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an impoBtuie : yet this is now disputed among them; 
80 b laj baptism : so was formerly the Israrfiilnesi of 
usury; but now the priests are common stockjobben; 
attorneys, and scriveners. In short, there is no end of 
disputing among priests ; and therefore I conclude, tbit 
there ought to be no such thing in the world as priesti, 
teachers, or guides, for instructing ignorant people m 
religion; but that every man ought to think freely for 
himsel£ 

I will tell you my meaning in all tins. The priests 
dispute every point io the christian religion, aa wdl ai 
almost eveiy text in the Bible : and the force of my 
argument lies here, that whatever point is disputed bjr 
one or two divines, however condemned by the church, 
not only that particular point, but the whole article to 
which it relates, may lawfully be received or rejected 
by any freethinker. For instance, suppose More and 
Tillotson deny the eternity of hell torments, a free- 
thinker may deny all future punishments whatsoever. 
The priests dispute about explaining the Trinity ; there- 
fore a freethinker may reject one or two, or the whole 
three persons ; at least, he may reject Christianity, b^ 
cause the Trinity is the most fundamental doctrine of 
that religion. So I affirm original sin, and that men 
are now liable to be damned for Adam^s sin, to be the 
foundation of the whole christian religion ; but tins 
point was formerly, and is now disputed : therefore a 
freethinker may deny the whole. And I cannot help 
giving you one farther direction, how I insinuate all 
along, that the wisest freethinking priests, whom you 
may distinguish by the epithets I bestow on them, were 
those who dUTered most from the generally of their 
brethren. 
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But, beade tbe conduct of our priests^ in many other 
oints makes freethioking unavoidable ; for, aome of 
hem own, that the doctrines of the church are contra- 
tictory to one another, as veil as to reason ; which I 
bus prove : Dr. Sacheverell says, in his speech at his 
da], *^ That, by abandoning passive obedience, we must 
"ender ourselves the most inconsistent church in the 
iForid ;'^ ergOy there must have been a great many incon* 
jstencies and contradictory doctrines in the church be- 
ore. Dr. South describes the incarnation of Christ as 
m astonishing mystery, impossible to be conoeived by 
■an's reason ff ergo^ it is contradictoiy to itself and to 
reason, and ought to be exploded by all freethinkers. 

Another instance of the priests' conduct,^: which mul- 
lilies freethinkers, is their acknowledgment of abuses^ 
lefects, and false doctrines, in the church ; particularly 
that of eating black pudding, which is so plainly forbid 
in the Old and JN'ew Testament, that I wonder those 
who pretend to believe a syllable iu either will presume 
to taste it. Why should I mention§ the want of disci- 
pline, and of a sideboard at the altar, with complaints 
of other great abuses and defects made by some of the 
priests, which no man can think on without freethink- 
ing, and consequently rejecting Christianity ? 

When I see an honest freethinking bishopjl endeavour 
to destroy the power and privileges of the church, and 
Dr. Atterbury angry with him for it, and calling it "dit- 
ty work ;" what can I conclude, by virtue of being a 
i^ethinkerj but that Christianity is all a cheat ? ■ 

Mr. Whiston has published several tracts, wherein he 
absolutely denies the divinity of Christ.** A bishop 
tells him, *' Sir, in any matter where you have the 

* Colling, p. 76. f P. 77. $ P. 79. } P. 80. fl P. 8«. 
•• P. 83. This arcament is pleasantly retorted. N. 
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churches jud^eot against you, you should be careful 
not to break tlie peace of the church, by vritiog agaiosi 
it, though you are sure you are io the right/' Now 
my opmioD is directly contrary ; and I affirm, that if tea 
thousand freethinkers thought differently froni the r^ 
ceived doctrine, and from each other, they would be aH 
in duty bound to publish their thoughts, provided they 
were all sure of being in the right, though it broke the 
peace of the church and state ten thousand times. 

And here 1 must take leave to tell you, although you 
cannot but have perceived it from what I have already 
said, and shall be still more amply convinced by what Is 
to follow, that freethinking signifies nothing, without 
freespeaking and freewriting. It is the indispensable 
duty of a freethinker, to endeavour forcing all the world 
to thiuk as he does, and by that means make them free- 
thinkers too. Tou are also to understand, that I allow 
DO man to be a freethinker, any farther than as be differs 
from the received doctrines of religion. Where a man 
falls in, though by perfect chance, with what is gene- 
rally believed, he is in that point a confined and li- 
mited thinker ; and you shall see, by and by, that I cele- 
brate those for the noblest freethinkers in every age, 
who differed from the religion of their countries in ilie 
most fundamental points, and especially in tliose which 
bear any analogy to the chief fundamentals of religioo 
among Uff. 

Anotlier tricjc of the priests is,* to chaise all mea 
Willi atheism, who have more wit than tlicmselves; 
which therefore I expect will be my case for writing thu 
discourse. This is what makes them so implacable 
against Mr. Giklon, Dr. Tiudal, Mr. Toland,t and my- 

• Collins, p. 83. 

f John Toland, born of popish ptrents, was put to Rcdcastle 
mhool, in the county of Derry, where he tumed prefhyterian, and 
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self; and when th^ call us wits atheists, it provckeB lu 
to be freethinkers. 

Again : the priests^ caDoot agree wheo their scrip- 
ture was written. They differ about the Dumber of 
canonical books, and the various readings. Now those 
few among uft who understand Latin, are careful to tell 
this to our disciples, who presently fall a freethinkiog, 
that the Bible is a book not to be depended upon in any 
thing at all. 

There is another thing,f that mightily spreads free.- 
tUnking, which I believe you would hardly guess. 
The priests have got a way of late of writing books 
against freethinking ; I mean, treatises in dialogue, 
where they introduce atheists^ deists, sceptics, and soci- 
nlans, offering their several arguments. Now these free- 
thinkers are too hard for the priests themselves in their 
own books. And how can it be otherwise ? For, if 
the arguments usually offered by atheists are fairly re- 
presented in these books, they must needs convert every 
body that reads tliem ; because atheists, deists, sceptics, 
and socinians, have certainly better arguments to main- 
tain their opinions, than any the priests can produce to 
maintain the contrary. 

Mr. Creech, a priest, translated Lucretius into Eng- 
lish, which is a complete system of atheism ; and several 

from thence went to the Universitf of Glasgow, and afterward to 
that of Edinburgh, where, being supported by some dissenters, he 
took the degree of Master of Arts, and wa;* soon very zealous against 
popery, the profession he was bred in. His first work of any note 
was ** Christianity not Mysterious," in 1696 ; and from that time till 
iiis death, which happened March 11,1721-2, he published an amazing 
I'.imber of treatises on various subjects, chieQy theological or political. 
fie was a man of most uncommon abilities, and perhaps the most 
earned of all the advocates for infidelity ; btit, his system being athe> 
son, he was imhappily led to employ hid parte and learning very much 
o the preiudice of society. N. 
* Collins, p. 86. tP.91. 
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jonDg etudents, who were afterward priests, wrote TerBM 
io praise of this translation. The arguments against 
Providence in that book are so strong, that they have 
added mightilj to the number of freethinkers. 

Yiby should I mention* the pious cheats of the 
'priests, who in the New Testament translate the work! 
ftcdesia sometimes the churchy and sometimes the em- 
gngatioH ; and ejfnsccpusy sometimes a Jnshop^ and some- 
times an overseer ? A priest, translating a book, left out 
a whole passage that reflected on the king, l^ which he 
V(a8 an enemy to political freetbinking, a most con- 
sklerable branch of our system. Another priest, trans- 
lating a book of travels, left out a lying miracle, out^ 
mere malicef to conceal an argument for freethinkiog. 
In short, these frauds are very common in sill bocdu 
which are published by priests. But, however, I bye 
to excuse them| whenever I can : and as to this accu- 
sation, they may plead the autliority of the aocieot 
fathers of the church, for forgery, -corruption, and mang- 
ling authoi's, with more reason than for any of their ar- 
ticles of faith. St. Jerom, St. Hilary, Eusebius Ve^ 
^ellensis, Yictorinus, and several others, were all guilty 
•of arrant forgery and corruption : for, when they traoB- 
iated the works of several freethiokei's, whom tbej 
called heretics, they omitted all their heresies or firee- 
thiukiDgs, and had the impudence to own it to tbe 

woild. 

From these many notorious instances of tiie priests* 
<0Dduct,§ I conclude they are not tobe relied on in any 

one thing relating to religion ,; but that «very man must 

think freely for himself. 

But to this it may be objected, that the buflk of mao- 

kind is as well qualified for flying as thinking ; and if 

^ GoUius, p. 92. t P. 95. t P. 96. J P. 99. 
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ererj man thought it his duty to think freely, aod trou- 
ble has nelgfabour with his thoughts (which is au essen- 
tial part of freethinking) it would make wild work iu 
the world. I answer; whoever cannot think freely, 
may let it alone if he pleases, by virtue of his right to 
thiDk freely ; that is to say, if such a man freely thinks 
diat he cannot think freely, of which every man is a 
sufficient judge, why then he need not think freely, uu- 
kas he thinks fit. 

Besides, if the bulk of mankind cannot think freely 
to malters of speculation, as the being of a God, the im- 
ttiortality of the soul, &c. why then, freethinking is in- 
deed no duty : but then the priests must allow, that men 
ire not concerned to believe whether there is a Crod or 
ti0L But still those who are disposed to think freely 
■lay think freely if they jplease. 

It is again 6bjected,* that freethinking will produce 
endless divisions in opinion, and by consequence disor- 
der society. To which I answer, 

When every single man comes to have a diflferent 
opinion every day from the whole world, and from him- 
self^ by virtue of freethinking, and thinks it his du^ to 
convert every man to his own freethinking, as all we 
freethinkers do ; how can that possibly create so great a 
diversity of opinions, as to have a set of priests agree 
among themselves to teach the same opinions in their 
•everal parishes to all who will come to hear them ? 
Besides, if all people were of the same opinion, the re- 
Biedy would be worse than the disease; I will tell you 
the reason some other time. — 

Besides, difference in opinion, especially in matters 
of great moment, breeds no confusion at all. Witness 
papist and protestant, roundhead and cavalier, and whig 

* Colliai, p. 101. 
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and torj, now among us. I observe, the' Turkish em- . 
pire 18 more at peace within itself, than chiistiao princetf ' 
are with one another. Those noble Turkish virtues of 
charity and toleration are what contribute chieflj to the 
flourishing state of that happj monarchy. There.' chris- 
tians and jews are tolerated, and live at ease, if thej can > 
bold their tongues and think freely, provided they never 
set foot within the mosques, nor write against Mahoipet. - 
A few plunderings now and then by the janissaries are 
all they have to fear. 

It is objected, that by freethinking, men will think ; 
themselves into atheism ; and indeed I have allowed all 
along, that atheistical books convert men to freethink- 
ing; But suppose that to be true; I can bring you two . 
divines, wlio affirm superstition and enthudasm to be 
worse than atheism, and more mischievous to society : . 
and in short it is necessary that the bulk of the people 
should be atheists or superstitious. 

It is objected, that priests'^ ought to be relied on by , 
the people, as lawyers and physicians, because U is their 
faculty. I answer, it is true, a man who is no lawyer, 
is not suffered to plead for himself. But every man 
may be his own quack if he pleases, and he only ven- 
tures his life ; but in the other case, the priest tells him 
he must be damned : therefore do not trust the priest, . 
but think freely for yourself; and if you happen to . 
think there is no hell, there certainly is none, and coo- . 
sequently you cannot be damned. I answer farther, 
that wherever there is no lawyer, physician, or priest, , 
that country is paradise. Besides, all priests (except 
the orthodox, and those are not ours, nor any that I 
know) are hired by the public to lead men into mischief: 
but lawyers and physicians are not ; you hire them . 
yourself. 

* Collins, p. 107. 
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It is objected* (by priests, no doubt, but I have foi j^ot 
their names) thnt false speculations are necessary to be 
imposed upon men, in order to assist the magistrate in 
keeping the peace ; and that men ought therefore to be 
deceived, like childi'en, for their own good. I answer, 
that zeal for imposing speculations, whether true or false 
(pnder which name of speculations I include all opi- 
nions of religion, as the belief of a God, providence, im- 
mortality of the soul, future rewards and punishments, 
&c.) has done more hurt, than it is possible for religion 
to do good. It puts us to the charge of maintaining 
ten thousand priests in England, which is a burden upoa ' 
society never felt on any other occasion : and a greater 
evil to the public, than if these ecclesiastics wer^ only 
employed in the most innocent offices of life, which I 
take to be eating and drinklnff.f Now if you offer to 
impose any thing oo mankind beside what relates to 
moial duties, as to pay your debts, not pick pockets, 
nor commit murder, and the like ; that is to say, if, be- 
side this, you oblige them to believe In God ^nd Jesus 
Christ,! what you add to their faith, will take just so 
much off from their morality. By this argument, it is 
manifest that a perfect moral man must be a perfect 
atheist ; every inch of religion he gets, loses him au 
inch of morality : for there is a certain quantum belongs 
to every man, of which there is nothing to spare. This 
is clear from the common practice of all our priests : 
they never once preach to you, to love your neighbour, 
to be just in your dealings, or to be sober and temperate. 
The streets of London are full of common whores,§ 
publicly tolerated intlieir wickedness ; yet the priests 
make no complaints against this enormity, either from 
lie pulpit or the press : I can affirm, that neither you 

• ColUns, p. Ill, f. P. 114. X P. 115. { P. 116. 
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nor I, sir, have ever heard one Bermon agalDst vhariog 
8ince \Te were boys. No, the priests allow all these 
Ticee, and love us the better for them, provided we will 
promifc not " to harangue upon a text,'' nor to sprinkk 
a little water in a child's face, which they call* bapUzin^ 
and would engross it all to themselves. 

Besides, the piiests engage all the rogues, villains, and 
fools, in their party, in order to make it as large as they 
can : by this means they seduced Constantioe the Great 
over to tlieir religion,* who was the first christian empe- 
ror, and so horrible a villain, that the heathen priests 
told him they could not expiate his crimes in thdr 
church f so he was at a loss to Itnow what to do, till an 
Egyptian bishop assured him that there was no viUaoy 
so great, but was to be expiated by the sacraments of the 
christian religion: upon which he became a christkui, 
and to him that i*eligion owes its firat settlement 

It IS objected, that freethinkers themselves ase die 
most infamous, wicked, and senseless of all mankind. 

I answer, first, we say the same of priests and other 
believers. But the truth is, men of all sects are equally 
good and bad ; for no religion whatsoever contributei ia 
the least to mend men's lives. 

I answer, secondly, that freethinkers use their aDde^ 
standing; but those who have religion do not: therefoie, 
the first have more understanding than the others ; wit- 
ness Toland, Tindal, Gildon, Clendon,t Coward,]: and 
myself. For, use legs, and have legs. 

* P. 117. See mao7 curious particulars of this iUustrioos emperor 
in Dr. Jortin\s " Remarks on EcclesiasUcal History,** Book III. W. 

f John Clendon, Esq. of the Middle Temple, published, in ITQO 10, 
^ Tractatus Philosophico-Theologicus de Persona ; or, a Treatise en 
the Word Person.*' This singular book (to which th» Author pre- 
fixed two distiiici Dedications, one to Lord Chancellor Cowper, the 
other to Charles Earl of Sunderland) appears to have been written 
priDcipally to prove, that the doctrine of the TarNiTlr was very well 
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I answer, thirdly,^ that freethiukere are the most vir- 
JUNU persoDB in, the world ; for all freethinkers must 
sertainty difi^r from the priests, aud from nine hundred 
[linety-nine of a thousand of those among whom they live ; 
uid are therefore virtuous of course, because every body 
bates them* 

I answer, fourthly,! that the most virtuous people in' 
sH ages have been freethinkers; of which I shall pro- 
duce several instances. 

Socrates was a freethinker; for he disbelieved the 
gods of his country, and the common creeds about them, 
md declared his dislike;): when he heard men attribute 
'^^ repentance, anger, and other passions to the gods, aud 
talk of wars and battles in Heaven, iand of the gods get- 

ncplaitted by an act of parliament, 9 and 10 (Vill. III. It was eom- 
pfauned of in the house of commons, March 25, 1710; and was judged 
In he a scandalous, seditious, and blasphemous libel, highly reflecting 
l^MHi the christian reli^on and church Of Bugland, and tending to 
prooioie atticism, schism, and immorality, aad to create factioon and 
^visions among her majesty's subjects; and was accordingly burnt by 
tlie common hangman, at the same time with Tindal^s ** Rights/' — 
•^The Socinian Controversy fully discussed, in six Dialogues ; with an 
Aaswer toAfr. Clendon*s Book De Persona,*^ was published by Mr. 
Le«Me. N. 

\ William Coward; a native of Winchester, became a commoner of 
Hart Hall, in May, 1674 ; and -was admitted af cholar of Wadham 
Cirflege, in 1675. ?fe took his doctor*s degree in physic, July 2, 
1087; and, having practised a while at Northampton, came to Lfondon 
in 1693. He translated '* Absalom and Achitophel** into Latin verse 
In 1662; for which. Wood says, "he was schooled in the college." 
Dr. Coward was author of ** Meditations of a Divine Soul, 1703;" 
Bf **Holy Thooghta on a Ood m»de Man, &c. 1704;" of " Tlie 
Grand Essay; or a Vindicjation of Reason and Religion, against Im- 
postures of Philosophy, &c. By W. C. M.* D. C. M. L. C." of ** A 
just Scrutiny into theViodern Notions of the Soul, &c. ;" and front' 
tltrnr, and some other publications, hath been denominated a Free- 
thinker. He was likewise author of " The Lives of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, *n heroic Poem, 1705 ;" and of " The True Test of Poetry, 

• Collins, p. 120. t P. 122. } P. 123. ' 
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ting woRieo with • chikL'* aod such like fabukmt and 
blasphemous stories. I pick out these particulars, b^ 
cause they arei the verj same with what the priests have 
io their bibles, whera repentance and anger are attribatej 
to God; where it is said, there was '' war iu HeaTen;" 
and that ^ the Virgin Maiy was with child bj the H0I7 
Ghost,'' whom the priests call God; all fabulous and 
blasphemous stories.''^ Now, I affirm Socrates to haTe 
been a true Christian. You will ask perhaps how that 
can be, since he lived three or four hundred years be- 
fore Christ? I answer, with Justin Martyr, that Chrkt 
is nothing else but reason ; and I hope jou do not tbiok 
Socrates lived before reason. Now, tliis true christiaa 
Socrates never made notions, speculations, or mysteriei^ 
any part of his religion ; but demonstrated all men to be 
Jools who troubled themselves with inquiries into bea* 
veuly things. Lastly, it is plain that Socrates was a 
freethinker, because he was ealiuni^atAd for auatheiB^ 
as freethinkers generally are, only because he was ao 
enemy to all speculations and inquiries into heavenly 
things. Fot I argue thus, that, if I never trouble my- 
self to think whether there be a God or not, aijid foriud 
others to do it, I am a freethinker, btit not an atheist- 
Plato was a freethinker;! and his notions are so lite 
some in {he gospel, that a heathen charged Christ with 
borrowing his doctrine from Plato. But Oiigen defends 
Christ very well against this chaige, by saying, he did 
not understand Greek^ and therefore could not borrow 
bis doctrines from Plato. However, their two religiooi 
agreed so well, that it was common for christians to turn 
platonists, and platonists christians. When the christiani 
found out this, one of their zealous priests (worse than 

* It is doubtless unnecessaiy to observe, that these passages are de* 
duced from the Discourse of Mr. GoUiDS, p. 123, 124. N, 
f CAUnB^ p. 126. 
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way ftthekt) fiirged several things, under Plato's name, 
but conformable to Christianity, by which the heathens 
were fraudulently converted. 

Epicurus was the greatest of all freethinkers,'* and 
consequently^ the most vurtuous man in the world. His 
opinions in religion were the most complete system of 
athefem that ever appeared. Christians ought to have 
the greatest veneration for him, because he taught a 
fa%ber point of virtue than Christ ; I mean, the virtue 
of friendship, which, in the sense we usually luder- 
stand it, is not so much as ixamed in the New Testa- 
fluent. 

Plutarch was a freetluuker,t notwitbstandidg his1[)eing 
a priest, but indeed he was a heathen priest His freer 
thinking appears by showing the innocence of atheism 
(which at worst is only false reasoning) and the mischief 
of superstition ; and he explains what supei'stition is, 
by calling it a conceit of immortal ills after death, the 
opinion of heU torments, dreadful aspects, doleful 
groans, and the like. He is likewise very satirical upon 
the public forms of devotion in hb own country, a quali- 
fication absolutely necessary to a freethinker ; yet those 
ionUA which he ridicules, are the very same tliat now 
pass for true worship in almost all countries : I am sure^ 
some of them do so in ours ; such as abject looks, dis- 
tortions, wry faces,^ beggarly tones, humiliation and coa> 
trition. 

Varro4 the most learned among the Remans^ was a 
fireethinker; for he said> the he9then divinity contain- 
ed many fables, below the dignity of immortal beings : 
iodi for instance as Ccods begotten and proceeding from 
•ther Gods. These two words I desire you will parti^ 
cularly remark^ because they axe the very terms made. 

CoiUnHp. 129. f R lar. X f» 13^* 
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use of by our priests in their doctrine of the Trinity* 
He sajs likewise, that there are many things false io 
religion, and so say all freethinkers; but then he addi^ 
*' which the vulgar ought not to know, but it is expe- 
dient they should believe." In this last he indeed dis- 
covers the whole secret of a statesman and politician, by 
denying the vulgar the privilege of freethinking $ at^ 
here I difier from him. However, it is maqifest froh 
hence, that the Trinity was an invention of Matesmeo 
and politicians. 

The grave and' wise Cato the censor* will for e?^ 
Utc in that noble freethinking saying — " I wonder," 
said he, ** how one of our priests can forbear laughk^. 
when he sees another !'' For, contempt of priests is 
another grand characteristic of a freethinker. This 
shows that Cato understood the whole mystery of the 
Roman ^ religion as by law established.'' I beg you, 
sir, not to overlook these last words, '* religion as by 
law cstablislied.'' I translate haruspex into the general 
word, priest. Thus T apply the sentence to the priests 
111 England ; and, when Dr. Smallridge sees Dr. Atter- 
bury, I wonder how either of them can forbear laughing 
at the cheat they put upon the people, by making them 
telieve their '*reHgi««Lliy law established.'' 

Cicero, that consummate philosopher and noble pa- 
triot, though he was a priest, and consequently more 
likely to be a knave, gave the greatest proofs of his fre^ 
thinking* First, he professed the sceptic philosophy, 
which doubts of every thing. Then he wrote two 
treatises i in the first, he shows the i«reakness of the 
stoics arguments for the being of the gods; in the latter 
be has destroyed the whole i^evealed religion of the 
iCreeks and Romans : for why should not theirs be a re- 

* CoUini, p. 155. 
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pealed religioa as well as that of Christ ? Cicero like- 
wise tells us, as his own opioion, that they who study 
philosophy do not helieve there are any gods : he de* 
Dies the immortality of the soul, and says, there can be 
nothing after death. 

And, because the priests* have the impudence to 
quote Cicero in Iheir pulpits and pamphlets, against 
freethioking ; I am resolved to disarm them of his au- 
thority. Tou must know, his philosophical works are 
generally in dialogues, where people are brought in dis- 
puting against one another* Now the prie8ts,'^hen they 
see an argument to prove a God, bflfered perhaps by a 
Btcnc, are such knaves or blockheads, to quote it as if it 
were Cicero's own ; i^hereas Cicero was so noble a free- 
thinker, that he believed nothing at all of the matter, nor 
eFer shows the least inclination to favour superstition, or 
the belief of God, and the immortality of the soul ; un- 
less what he throws out sometimes to save himself from 
danger, in his speeches to the Roman mob; whose reli- 
gion was, however, much more innocent, and less ab- 
surd, than that of popery at least: and I could say 
more — but you understand me. 

Seneca was a great freethinker,! and had a noble no- 
lion of the worship of the gods, for which our priests 
would call any man an atheist : he laughs at morning 
devotions, or worshipping upon sabbath days ; he says, 
God has no need of ministers and servants, because he 
Mmself serves mankind. This reKgious roan, like his 
veHgious brethren the stoics, denies the immortality of 
the «oul ; and says, all that is feigned to be so terrible in 
hell is but a fable : death puts an end to all our mise- 
ry, ^. Tet the priests were anciently so fond of Se-> 

• ColliM, p. 137. t P. 147. 
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oeca, that thej forged a correspondence of letters be- 
tween him and St. Paul. 

Solomon himself,* whose writings are called '^the 
word of God,'' was such a freethinker, that if he were 
now alive, nothing but his building of churches could 
have kept our priests from calling him an atheist. He 
affirms the eternity of the world almost in the same 
manner with Manilius the heathen philosophical poet» 
which opinion entirely overthrows the history of the 
creation by Moses, and all the New Testament : he de- 
nies the immorti^lity of the soul, assures us, '^ that men 
die like beasts," and " that both go to one place." . 

Vhe prophets of the Old Testamentf were generally 
freethinkers. You must understand, that their way of 
learning to prophesy was by music auddiinking. These 
prophets wrote against the established religion of the* 
Jews (which those people looked upon as the institution 
of God himself,) as if they believed it was all a cheat: 
that is to say, with as great liberty against the priests 
and prophets of Israel, as Dr. Tindal did lately against 
the priests and prophets of our Israel, who has clearly 
shown them and their religion to be cheats. To prov« 
this you may read several passages in Isaiah, Ez^kiel^ 
Amos, Jeremiah, &c. wherein you will find such in> 
stances of freethinking, that, if any EnglishtBanl had 
talked so in our days, their opinions wouhl have beeik 
registered in Dr. SacheverelFs trial, and in the repre- 
sentation of the lower house of convocatk)n, and pro- 
duced as so many proofs of the profaneness^ blasphemy^ 
and atheism of the nation : there being nothing more ' 
profane, blasphemous, or atheistical, ip those represen- 
tations, than what these prophets have spoken, whose 
writings are yet called by our priests '' the word of 

* CoUins, p; 150. f p. 153. t P. 157. 
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God." And therefore these prophets are as much athe- 
ists as myself, or as anj of my freethioking brethren 
whom I lately oamed to you, 

Josepbus was a great freethinker.^ I wish he had 
chosen a better subject to write on, than those ijgnorant, 
barbarous, ridiculous scoundrels the Jews, whom God 
(if we may beliere the priests) thought fit to choose for 
hk own people. I will give you some instances of his 
freethinking.f He says, Cain travelled through seve* 
rat countrieis, and kept company with rakes and profli- 
gate felloi^s ; he corrupted th^ simplicity of former 
tiroes, &c. which plainly supposes men before Adam, and 
coDsequently that the priest's history of the creation by 
Moses, is an imposture. He sajrs, the Israelites passing 
through the Red Sea, was no more thanv Alexander's 
passing at the Pamphilian Sea ; that as for the appear^ 
aoce of God at Mount Sinai, the reader may believe it 
as he pleases ; that Moses persuaded the Jews he had 
God for his guide, just as the Greeks pretended they 
had their laws from Apollo. These are noble strains 
of freethinking, which the priests know not how tosolve, 
but by thinking as freely : for one of them says, that 
Josephus wrote this, to make his work acceptable t» 
the heatlieos, by striking out every thing that was in- 
credible. 

Origen,| who was the first christian that had any 
learning, has left a noble testimony of his freethinking; 
for a general council has determined him to be damned f 
winch plainly shows he was a freethinker, and was no 
saint: for, people were only sainted because of their 
want of learning and excess of %eal : so that all the fa» 
there who are called saints by the priests were wors© 
than atheists. 

• CoUmi, p. 157. fP.'lM. tP.Wk 
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MimitiuB Felix* seems tabe a true modern latitufi- 
oariao, freethiokiog chnstian : for lie is against altii% 
churches, public preaching, and public assemblies; airi 
likewise against priests ; for, he says, there were seve 
nd great flourishing empires bef<nre there were any c^ 
deis of priests in the world* 

Synesiusyf who had too much learning and too littk 
jseal for a saint, was for some time a great freethinker; 
he could not believe the resurrection till he was made a 
bishop, and then pretended to be convinced by a lying 
miracle. 

. To come to our own country ! My lord Bacon} wag 
a great freethinker, when he tells us, ^ that whatev^ 
has the least relation to religion » particularly liable \» 
suspicion ;^ by which he seems to suspect all the facts 
whereon most of the superstitions (that is to say, what 
the priests call the religions) of the world are groundf^. 
He also prefers atheism before superstition. 

Mr. Hobbes was a person of great learning, virtue aoi 
fireethiuking, except in hisbigh church politics. 

But arehbishop Tillotson is the person whom all Eng- 
lish freethinkers own as their head ; and his virtue is 
•ndisputable for this manifest reason, that Dr. Hickes, a 
pnest, calls him an atheist ; says, he caused several to 
turn atheists,§ and to ridicule the priesthood and reK^ 
gion. These must be allowed to be noble efl*ect8 of fiee- 
thinking. This great prelate assures us, that all the du- 
ties of the christian religion, with respect to God, are no 
other but what natural light prompt men to^ except the 
two sacraments, and praying to God in the name and 
mediation of Christ. As a priest and jMrelate, he was 
obliged to say something of Christianity ; but pray ob- 
serve, sir, how he brings himself off. He justly affirma^ 

•Comii8;p.ie2, tp.iw. rP.icjf. fp.'nz. 
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thttt even these tfaingB are of less moment than natural 
dndes ; and because mothers nursing their children is s 
Mtnral duly, it Is of more moment than the two sacra- 
BientSy or than praTinnc to God in the name and by the 
nediatiott of Christ. This freethinkiog archbbhop* 
could not allow a rairade sufficient to give credit to a 
prophet, who taught any thing oontrarj to our natural 
notions : by which, it is plain, he rejected at once all 
fbe mysteries of Christianity. 

- I could name one^and-twenty more great men, who 
were all freethinkers ; but that I fear to be tedious : 
fur it is certain that all men of sense depart from the 
opinions commonly received ; and are consequently 
more or less men of sense, according as they depart more 
or less from the opinions common^ received :f neither 
can you name an enemy to freethinking, howevel* he be 
dignified or distinguished, whether archbishop, bishop, 
priest, or deacon,^ who has not been either '^ a crack* 
brained enthusiast, a diabolical villain, or a most pro* 
found ignorant brute." 

Thus, sir, I have endeavoured to execute your com* 
mands, and you may print this letter if you please : but 
I would have yoii conceal your name. For my opi- 
nion tyf virtue is, that we ought not to venture doing oor^ 
selves harm, by endeavouriaglodo good. 

lamyoiUBy'^sc 



CONCLUSION. 

InAyil^reg^rtoihepUWicm brict but iaithfiil ab- 
stract of tWs Jtoost excdieot essay : wherem Ihave ali 

* OoUins, p. 174. ^?.l7f. t P. ITl. 
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along rellgfiouslj adhered to our author's notioBs, aoi 
generally to his words, without any other addition thai 
that of explaining aiiew necessary consequences, for the 
take of ignorant readers ; for to those who have the 
least degree of learning, I own they will be wholly lue- 
. less. I hope I have not in any single instance, misre- 
presented the thoughts of tliis admirable writer. If I 
have happened to mistake through inadvertency, I en- 
treat he will condescend to inform me, and point out 
the place ; upon which, I will imme<tiat€ly b^ pardoo 
both of him aod the world. The design of hb piece is 
to recommend freethinking ; and one chief motive is 
die example of many excellent men who were of that 
sect» He produces as the principal points of their free- 
thinking, that they denied the being of a God, the toi- 
ments of hell, the immortality of the soul, the trinitj, 
incarnation, the history of the creation by Moses, with 
many other such *^ fabulous and blasphemous stories,** 
as he judiciously calls them : and he asserts, that who- 
ever denies the most of tliese, is the completest free- 
thinker,, and consequently the Wisest aad most virtuous 
man. 

The author, senuble of the prejudices of the age, does 
Bot directly affirm himself an atheist ; he goes no fisr- 
ther than to pronounce that atheism is the oiost perfect 
degree of freethinking; and leaves the reader to fona 
the conclusion. However^ he seems to allow,, that a 
man may be a tolerable freethinker, though he does be- 
lieve a God ; provided he utterly rejects " providence^ 
revelation, the Old and New Testament, future re- 
wards and punishments, the imntoptality -of the soul,*^ 
and other the like impossible absurdities. Which mark 
of superabundant caution, saerificing truth to the super- 
stition of priests^ may perhaps be forgiven, but ought not 
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to be imitated by any irho would arrive (even io this 
author's judgment) at the true perfectioo of freethiuk- 

*Here, ai io some other parts of this parody, the irony is palpable 
enough ; and yet, perhaps, this species of writing is not the hHi adapt- 
ed to expose even the fallacy of misrepresenting sacred sohjects. 
False philoiophy, like folly, is undoubtedly an object of ridicule ; but 
irrelif ion, like vice, is too criminal to be laughed at, or treated at 
mere absurdity. N. 
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MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES. 

MAD£ BY SEVERAL PERSONS: 



Htf TH08B WHO BATE MADK GREAT FIGURES IK M 
PARTICULAB ACTION OR CIRCUMSTANCE OV TH 
LIVES. 

/ 

Alexander the Great, after his rictorj (at 
Straits of Mount Taurus) vheu he entered the ft 
isrhere the queea and the princesses of Fersk. iell at 
fett. 

Socrates, the whole last day of his life, and pait 
-larly from the time he took the poison until the mon 
be expired. 

Cicero, when he was recalled from his banishn 
the people through every place he passed meeting 
with shouts of joy and congratulation, and all R 
coming out to receive him. 

Regulus, when he went out of Rome, attended b} 
friends to the gates, and returned to Carthage accor 
to his word of honour, although he knew he roust be 
to a cruel death, for advising the Romans to pursue I 
war with that commonwealth. 

Scipio the Elder, when he dismissed a beautiful 
tive lady, presented to him after a great victory, tur 
his head aside to preserve his own virtue. 

The same Scipio,. when he and Hannibal met be 
ihe battle, if the fact be true. 
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Qoatus, vheo the inessengerB sent by the senate 
him dictator, fouod him at the ptough. 
ilaoDdas, wheo the Persian ambesBador came to- 
e, and found him in the midki of poverty. 
Barl of Stafford, the day that he made his own 
at his trial. 

Charles the Martyr, during his whole trial, tod. 
eath. 

Black Pnnce, when he waited at sapper on the 
France, whom he had conquered and taken pri- 
e same day. 

I, when, at Rome^ the whole aiidience rose up, 
sneratiou, as he eutei-ed the theatre. 
met the Great, when he cut <^ his beloved mis- 
ead, on a stage erected fbr that purpose, to cod- 
B soldiers, whc taxed iiioLfor pi^ferring^hii love 
ory. 

well, when he quelled n mutiny in Hjde Park. 
r the Great of France, when he entered Pari% 
^t cards the same night with some great ladies^ 
e his mortal enemies, 
rt Harley, Earl of Oxford, at his trial, 
of Utica, when he provided for the safety of his 
and had determined to die. 
homas More, during his imfHisonment, and at hb 
n. 

IS, when the soldier sent to kill him in the dun- 
is stmek with so much awe and Teneration, that 
d fell from bis hand. 

las, when the ship he commanded was on fire, 
lay down to die in it, because it should not be 
tone of his family ever quitted .tb^ir po^t 
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OF THOSE WHO RATX MADB ▲ MEAN COMTKXFTIBU 
FIGURE IN SOME ACTION OR CIRCUMSTANCE OF 

THEIR I.IVE8. 

AothoDj, at Actium, when he fled afler Cleopatnu 

Foropey, when he was killed on the seashore in 
Egypt. 

Nero aod Vitellius, when tbey^ere put to death. 

Lepidus, vhea he was compelled to* lay down hii 
share of the triumvirate. ! 

Cromwell, tiie day he refused the kingship out of 
fear. 

Ferseusi king of Macedon, when he was led io | 
triumph. I 

Richard II. of England, after he was deposed. | 

The late king of Poland, when the king of Sweden 
forced him to give up his kingdom $ and when he took 
it again, upon the king of Sweden's defeat by the Mas* 
covites. 

King James II. of England, when the prioce of 
Orange sent to him at midnight to leave London. 

King William III. of England, when he sent Io beg 
the house of commons to continue his Dutch guards, and 
was refused. 

The late Q^ieen Anne, of England, when she sent 
Whitworth to Muscovy on an embassy of huniiliatidn, 
for an insult committed here on that prince's ambassa* 
dor. 

The Lord Chancellor Bi^con, when he was convicted 
of bribery. 

The late Duke of Marlborough, when he was ferced» 
after his own disgrace, to carry his duchess's gdd key 
to the queen. 
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he old Earl of Pembroke, vheo a Scotch lord gave 
a lafih with a whip at Newmarket, in presence of all 
lobilitj, and he t)ore it with patience, 
iog Charles II. of England, when he entered into - 
lecond Dutch war; and in many other actions du-. 
hu whole reign. 

Idlip II. of Spain, aft^ the defeat of the armada, 
be Emperor Charles V. when he resigned his croif n» 
nobody would believe his reasons. 
log Charles I. of England, when, in gallantry to his 
in, be thought to surprise her with a present of a dia- 
d buckle, which he pushed down her breast, and tore 
flesh with the tongue ; upon which she drew it out» 
flung it on the ground. 

airfax, the parliament general, at the time of King 
rles's trial. 

iilius Caesar, when Anthony offered to put a diadem 
lit head, and the people shouted for joy to see him 
ioe it ; which he never offered to do, until he saw 
r dislike in their countenances. 
!oriolanus, when he withdrew his army from Rome at 
entreaty of his mother, 
[annibal, at Antiochus^s court, 
(eau Fielding, at fifty yeai-s old, when, in a quarrel 
a the stage, he was run into his breast, which he 
ocd and showed to the ladies, that he might move 
r love 3nd pity ,- but they all fell a laughing. 
?he Count de Bussy Rabutin, when he was recalled 
ourt after twenty years banishment into the coun- 
and affected to make the same figure he did in his 
th. 

The Eari of Sunderland, vhen he turned papist, in 
time of King James II. and underwent all the forms 
I heretic converted. 
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Pope Clement VII. when he was taken prisoner, at 
Some, by the £mperor Chariea the Yth's forces. 

Queen Mar^ of Scotland, when die suffered Botb- 
well to ravish her, and pleaded that as an excuse fix 
raarryinfi; him. 

King John of England, when he gave up liSs king- 
dom to the pope, to be held as a fief to the see of 
Borne. 
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PUBLIC ABSITRDITIE-S 



V 

IN ENGLANa 



l9 is a commoD topic of satire, which 70a inllliear 
jooi only from the mouths of mioisteis of state, but of 
-ffwery ivhiflSer in office, that half a dosea obscure fel- 
lows, over a bottle of vriae or a. dish of coffee, shall pre- 
sume to ceosure the actions of parliaments aod couDcils, 
to form schemes of goreroment, and oew-model the com- 
monwealth ; and this is usually ridiculed as a pragmati- 
cal disposition to politics, in the very nature and' genius 
of the people. It may possibly be true : and yet I am 
grossly deeeived if any sober man, of very moderate 
talents, when he reflects upon the many ridiculous hurt- 
"fill maxims, customs, and genei*al rules of life, which 
.prevail in this kingdom, would not with great reason be 
tempted, according to the present turn of his humour, 
^either to4augh, lament, or be angry ; or, if he were san- 
guine enough, perhaps to dream of a remedy. It is the 
jnistake of wise and good men, that they expect more 
reason and virtue from human nature, than, taking it ia 
•the bulk, it is 4n any sort capable of. Whoever has 
been present at councils or assemblies of any sort, if he 
be a roan of common prudence, cannot but have observ- 
-ed such results and opinions to have frequently passed A 
majority, as he would be ashamed to advance in private 
conversation. I say nothing of cruelty, oppression, ia- 
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justice, and the like, because these are fairly to be ac- 
couDted for in all assemblies, as best gratifyiog the j^as* 
sions and interests of leaders ; which is a point of such 
high consideration, that all others must give place to it. 
But I would be understood here to speak 00I7 of opl- 
nions ridiculous, foolish, and absurd; with couclunooa 
and actions suitable to theni) at the same when the most 
reasonable propositions are often unanimously rejected. 
And as all assemblies of men are liable to this accusa- 
tioo, so likewise there are natural absurdities from which 
the wisest states are not exempt; which proceed lesi 
from the nature of their climate, than that of their go- 
vernment; the Gauls, the Bntons, the Spaniards, and 
Italians, having retained very little of the characters 
given them in ancient histoi^^. 

By these and the like reflections, I have been often 
led to consider some public absurdities in our own coun- 
try, most of which are, in my opinion, directly against 
the rules of right reason, and are attended with great 
inconveniencies to the state. I shall mention such of 
them as come into memory, without observing any me- 
thod ; and I shall give my reason why I take them to 
be absurd in tlieir nature, and pernicious in their conse- 
quence. 

It is absurd that any person, who professes a difiereot . 
foirm of worship, from that which is national, should be 
trusted with a vote for electing membera into the house 
of cxmimons : because every man is full of zeal for hb 
own religion, although he regards not morality ; and 
tlierefore will endeavour to his utmost to bring in a re- 
presentative of his own principles, which, if they be po- 
pular, may endanger the religion established ; and which, 
as it has formerly happened, may alter the whole frame 
of government. 
A standing army in England, whether In time of peace 
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%r urar, is a direct absurdity : for it is no part of our bu- 
doess to be a warlike nation, otherwise than by our 
fleets. In foreign wars we have no concern, farther than 
in junction with allies, whom we may either assist by 
sea, or by foreign troops paid with our money : but mer- 
cenary troops in England, can be of no use, except to 
awe senates, and thereby promote arbitrary power, in a 
monarchy, or oligarchy. 

That the election of senators should be of any charge 

to the candidates, is an absurdity ; but that it should 

be so to a ministry, is a manifest acknowledgment of the 

worst designs. If a ministry intended the service of 

their prince and country, or well understood wherein 

their own security best consisted, (as it is impossible that 

a parliament freely elected, according to the original 

institution, can do any hurt to a tolerable prince 

or tolerable ministry) they would use the strongest 

methods to leave the people to their own free choice: 

the members would then consist of persons who had 

the best estates in the neighbourhood or country, or 

at least, never of strangers. And surely this is at least 

full as requisite a cucumstance to a legislator, as to a 

juryman, who ought to be, if possible, ex vicimo ; oince 

such persons must be supposed the best judges of the 

wants and desires of their several boroughs and counties. 

To choose a representative ibr Berwick, whose estate is 

at Land's End, would have been thought in former times 

a very great solecism. How much more as it is at prcr 

sent, where so many persons are returned for boroughs, 

who do not possess a foot of land in the kingdom ? 

By the old constitution, whoever possessed a freehold 
in land, by which he was a gainer of forty shillings a 
year, had the privilege to vote for a knight of the shire. 
The good effects of ibis law are wholly eluded, partly 
by the course of time, and partly by corruption. Forty 

VOL. XIV. T. 
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shillings, in those ages, "vrere equal to twenty pounds io 
OUTS ; and therefore it was then a want of sagacity, to 
ftx that privilege to a determinate sum, rather than to a 
certain quantity of laud, arable or pasture, able to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of corn and hay. And therefore, 
it is highly absurd, and against the intent of the law, 
that this defi^t is not regulated. 

But the matter is still worse ; for any gentleman cao, ' 
upon occasion, make as many freeholders, as his estate or 
settlement will allow, by making leases for life of land at 
a rack rent of forty shillings ; where a teuant, who is 
not worth one farthing a year when his rent is paid, 
shall be held a legal voter for a person to represent his 
county. Neither do I enter into half the frauds that 
ai'e practised upon this occasion. 

It is likewise absurd, that boroughs decayed are not 
absolutely extinguished, because the returned members 
do in reality represent nobody at all ; and that several 
large towns are not represented, though full of industrious 
townsmen, who must advance the trade of the kingdom. 

The claim of senators, to have themselves and servaots 
exempted from lawsuits and arrests, is manifestly absurd. 
The proceedings at law are already so scandalous a grie- 
vance, upon account of the delays, that they tittle need 
any addition. Whoever is either not able, or not will- 
ing, to pay his just debts, or, to keep other men out of 
their lands, would ^vade the decision of the law, is sure- 

m 

ly but ill qualified to be a legislator. A criminal with 
as good reason might sit on the bench, with a powiur oT 
condemning men to be hanged for their honesty. By 
the annual sitting of parliaments, and the days of privi- 
lege preceding and subsec^uent, a senaior is one half of 
'the year beyond the reach of common justice. 

That the sacred person of a senator's footman shall 
be free from arrest, although hie undoes the poor aJewife 
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l>7 ninuing oo score, is a circumstaDce of equal wisdom 
lod justice, to avoid the great evil of bis master's lady 
wantiog her complement of liveries behind the coach.* 



* See an article somewbat similar in vol. ziL ander the title of 
' Maxims controHed ia Ireland." N. 
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EDUCATION OF LADIES. 



There is a subject of controversy which I fre 

met with, in mixed and select companies of hot 

and sometimes only of men : " Whether it be pr 

choose a wife, who has good natural sense, some 

wit and humour, sufficiently versed in her owe 

language, able to read and to relish history, 

travels, moral or entertaining discourses, and be 

ble judge of the beauties in poetry ?'' This qi 

generally determined in the negative by the 

themselves, but almost universally by the men. 

We must observe, that in this debate, those i 

call men and women of fashion are only to be un 

not merchants, tradesmen, or others of such occ 

,who are not supposed to have sl\ared in a liber 

tion. I except likewise all ministers of state dui 

power, lawyers and physicians in great practice 

io such employments as take up the greater p; 

day, and perhaps some other conditions of life 

cannot call tomind. Neither must I forget to ( 

gentlemen of the army, from the general to th( 

because those qualifications above mentioned i 

* are wholly out of their element and comprehei 

gether with all mathematicians, and gentlemen 

music, metaphysicians, virtuosi, and great tall 

have all amusements enough of their own. 

put t(igether will amount to a great number of 
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nes, Whom I shall have uo occasbn to eocounter, be- 
cause I am already of their seutiments. Those persons 
whom 1 mean to iaclude are the bulk of lords, knights, 
and squires, throughout England, whether they reside be- 
tween the town and country, or generally in cither. I 
do also include those of the clergy who have tolerably 
good preferments in London or any other parts of tlie 
kingdom. 

The most material arguments that I have met with, on 
the negative side of this great question, are what I shall 
DOW impartially report, in as sti'ong a light as I think 
they can bear. 

It is argued, " That the great end of marriage is pro- 
pagation: that consequently, the principal business of a 
wife is to breed children, and to take care of them in 
their infancy : That the wife is to look on her family, 
watch over the servants, see that they do their work : 
That she be absent from her house as little as possible : 
That she is answerable for every thing amiss in her fa- 
mily': That she is to obey all the lawful commands of 
her husband ; and visit or be visited by no persons whom 
he disapproves: That her whole business, if well per- 
formed, will take up most hours of the day : That the 
greater she is, and the more servants she keeps, her in- 
flection must increase accordingly ; for, as a family re- 
presents a kingdom, so the wife, who is her husband's 
first minister, must, under him, direct all the officers of 
state, even to the lowest; and report their behaviour to 
her husband, as the first minister does to his prince : That 
such a station requires much time, and thought, and or- 
der ; and, if .well executed, leaves but little time for 
Tisits or diversions : That a humour of readiug books, 
except those of devotion or housewifery, is apt to turn 
a woman's brain : That plays, romances, novels, and 
love-poems, are only proper to instruct them how to car* 
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17 OQ an iotrigtie : That all afTectatioQ <rf knowledge^ 
bejoDd what b merely domestic, reuders them yaio, con- 
ceited, and pretending : That the natural levity of wo- 
man wants ballast ; and when she once bcgios to thiok 
she knows more than others of her sex, she will begin to 
despise her husband, and grow fond of every coxcomb 
who pretends to any knowledge in books : That she will 
learn scholastic words ; make hei-self ridiculous by pro- 
nouncing them wrong, and applying them absurdly in all 
companies : That in the mean time, her household affairB 
and the care of her children, will be wholly laid aside; 
her toilet will be. crowded with all the under wits, where 
the conversation will pass in criticising on the last play 
or poem that comes out,' and she will be careful to re- 
member all the remarks that were made, in order to re- 
tail them in the next visit, especially in company who 
know nothing of the matter : That she will have all the 
impertinence of a pedant, without the knowledge ; and 
for every new acquirement, will become so much tb^ 
worse." 

To say the truth, that shameful and almost universal 
neglect of good education among our nobility, gentry, 
and indeed among all others who are born to good es- 
tates, will make tliis essay of little use to the present 
age : for, considering the modern way of training up both 
sexes in ignorance, idleness, and vice, it is of little con- 
sequence how they are coupled together. And there- 
foi'e my speculations on this subject can be only of use to 
a small number: for, in the present situation of the 
world, none but wise and good men can fail of missing 
their match, whenever they aie disposed to marry ; and 
consequently there is no reason for complaint on either 
side. The form by which a husband and wife are to 
live, with regard to each other and to the world, ure 
fuOicieutlj kuQwa aud fixed, m dir^t cootradictioD i^ 
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every precept of morality, reli^ioD, or civil institu- 
tion; it would be therefore an idle attempt to aim at 
breaking so firm an establishment. 

But, as it sometimes happens, that an elder-brother 
dies late enough to leave the younger at the university, 
after he has made some progress in learning : if we sup- 
pose him to have a tolerable genius, and a desire to iok 
prove it, he may consequently learn to value and esteem 
visdora and knowledge wherever he finds them, everr 
after his father^s death, when his title and estate com€f 
into his own possession. Of this kind, I reckon, by a 
favourable computation, there may possibly be found, by 
a strict search among the nobility and gentry through- 
out England, about five hundred. Among those of all 
other callings or trades, who ai-e able to maintain a sod 
at the university, about treble that number. The sois 
of clergyinen, bred to learning will) any success, n^mst, 
by reason of their parents' poverty^ be very incousidepar 
ble, many of them being only admitted servitors in col- 
leges, and consequently proving good for nothing: I 
shall therefore count them to be not above fourscore. 
But, to avoid fractions, I shall suppose there may possi- 
bly be a round number of two thousand male human 
creatures in England, including Wales, who have a to- 
lerable share of reading and good sense. I include in 
this list, all persons of superior abilities, or great genius, 
or true judgment and taste, or of profound literature, 
n'ho, I am confident, nr e may reckon to be at least five- 
and-twenty. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity of doing au 
honour to my country, by a computation which I am 
afiraid foreigners may conceive to be partial ; when, out 
of only fifteen thousand families of lords and estated gen- 
tlemen, which may probably be their number, I suppose 
cue in thirty to be tolerably educated, with a sufficient 
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share of good sense. Perhaps the censure may be jost 
And, therefore, upon cooler thoughts, to avoid all cavils, 
I shall reduce them to one thousand, which, at least, 
will be a number sufficient to fill both houses of parlia- 
ment. 

The daughters of great and rich families, computed 
after the same manner, will hardly amount to above half 
the number of the male : because the care of their edu- 
cation is either left entirely to their mothers, or they aie 
sent to boarding-schools, or put into the hands of English 
or French governesses, and generally the woret that can 
be gotten for money. So that, after the reduction I was 
compelled to, from two thousand to one, half the number 
of well-educated nobility and gentry must either con- 
tinue in a single life, or be forced to couple themselves 
•with women for whom they can possibly have no esteem; 
I mean fools, prudes, coquettes, gamesters, saunterers^ 
endless talkers of nonsense, splenetic idlers, intriguen^ 
given to scandal and censure, * * # . * 
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Ma.rbh has ihe reputation of most profound and uni- 
venfld learning ; thb is the general opinion, neither can 
H be easily disproved. An old rusty iron chest in a 
banker's shop, strongly Ibcked, and vonderfiillj heavy, 
li full of gold; this is the general opinion^ neither can it 
be disproved, provided the key be lost, and what is in it 
be wedged so close, that it -will not by any motion dis- 
cover the metal by the chinking. Doing good is his 
pleasure : and as no man consults another in his plea- 
Bures, neither does he in this ; by' his awkwardness and 
unadvisedness disappointing his own good designs. ' Hk 
high station has placed him in the way of great em- 
ployments, which, without in the least polishing hi9 na- 
tive rusticity, have given him a tincture of pride and 
ambition. But tliese vices would have passed concealed 
under his natural simplicity, if he had not endeavoured 
to hide them by art. His disposition to study is the 
veiy same with that of a usurer to hoard up money, or 
of a vicious young fellow to a wench : nothing but ava- 
i-ice and evil concupiscence, to which his coni^titution has 
fortunately given a more innocent turn. He is sordid 
and suspicious in his domestics, without love or hatred ; 
which is but reasonable, since he has neither friend nor 

enemy; without joy or grief; in ehort) mvlurax^ 

L 2 
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siom but fear, to nrhich of all others he has least tempta- 
tion, having nothing to get or to lose : no posterity, rela- 
tion, or friend to be solicitous about; and placed by his 
station above the reach of fortune or envy. He has 
found out the secret of preferring men without deserving 
their thanks ; and where he dispenses his favours to per- 
sons of merit, they are less obliged to him than to for- 
tune. He is the first of human race, that with great 
advantages of learning, piety and station, ever escaped 
being a great man. That which relishes best with him, 
is mixed liquor and mixed company ; and he is seldom 
unprovided with very bad of both. He is so wi^e as to 
value his own health more than other raeu's noaes, sq 
that the most honourable place at his table is much the 
worst, especially in summer. It h^ been aifirmed tha( 
originally he was not altogether devoid of wit, till it wa« 
extruded from his head to make room for oliier mea> 
"thoughts. He will admit a governor, pi*Qvided it be osji |, 
who is very officious and diligept, outwardly piousi wi 
one that knows how to manage and make thft mpat of Jm 
fear. No man will be either glad ^ soivy «l hia deadly 
.except his 9Ucc€«iB0i:. 
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« 

WRITTEN III THl TSAR 1727. 



I SHALL say nothing of bcr wit or beautj, which art 
allowed by all persons who can judge of either, whea 
they hear or see her. Besides, beauty being transient, 
tod a trifle, cannot justly make part of a character*. 
And I leaye others to celebrate her wit, because it will 
be of no use in that part of her character which I intend 
to draw. Neither shall I i-elate ai^ part of her history^ 
tether than that she went, in the prime of her youth, t6 
4be court of Hanover with her husband, and became of 
the bed-chamber to the present princess of Wales,, living 
lo expectation of the queen's* death : upon which event 
die came over with her mistress^ and has ever since 
continued in her service ; where, from the attendee 
daily paid her by the ministers, and all expectants^ she 
is reckoned much the greatest favourite of the court at 
Leiceste^hou8e : a ritnatioD which she has tog uSkt^ 
ed to desire that it might not be believed. 

There is no politician who more careftilly watcjies 
^ motions and ^spositions of things and persons at St 
Jmaes's, bcnt eaa form his language with 41 dmc iaper- 

•OlMaiAns* Si. 
13 
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ceptible dexterity to the present posture of a court, or 
more early foresee what style may be proper upou any 
approaching juncture of affairs ; whereof she can gather' 
^ early intelligence without asking it, and often when 
even those from whom she has it are not sensible that 
they are giving it to her, but equally with others adaure 
her sagacity. Sir Robert Walpole and she both think 
they understand each other, and are both equally mis- 
taken. 

With persons where she is to manage, she is very 
dexterous in that point of skill which the French call 
taler le pave ; with others, she is a very great vindica- 
tor of all present proceedings, but in such a manner, as 
if she were under no concern farther than her own con- 
viction, and wondering how any body can think other- 
wise. And the danger is, that she may come in time to 
believe herself; which, under a change of princes, and 
a great addition of credit, might have bad consequences. 
She is a most unconscionable dealer; for, in return of a 
few good words, which she gives to her lords and gentle^ 
men daily waiters before their faces, she gets ten thou- 
sand from them behind her back, which are of real se^ 
vice to her character. The credit she has is roani^^ 
with the utmost thrift ; and whenever she employs it, 
which is very rarely, it is only upon such occasions 
where she is sure to get much more than she spends. 
For instance, she would readily press Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to do some favour for Colonel Churchill, or Dod- 
dington ; the prince, for a mark of grace to Mr. Schutz ; 
and the princess, to'be kind to Mw. Clayton. She 
sometimes falls into the general mistake of all courUen^ 
which is that of not suiting her talents to the abilities (^ 
others, but thinking those she deals with to have leas art 
than they really possess ; so that she may possibly be 
^leceired when dit \hkik» dEife 4tiQ«is^iA. 
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In all offices of life, except those of a courtier, she 
acts with justice, generosity, and truth. She is ready- 
to do good as a private person, and I would almost think * 
io charity that she will not do harm as a courtier, ua-. 
less to please those in chief power. 

In religion she is at least a latitudinarian, being not an 
enemy to books written by the freethinkers ; and he|^in 
she is the more blameable, because she has too much mo- 
rality to stand in need of them, requiring only a due 
degree of faith for putting her in the road to salvation. 
I speak this of her as a private lady, not as a court .fa- 
vourite, for in the latter capacity, she cm show neither 
faith nor works. 

If she had never seen a court, it is not impossible 
that she might have been a friend. 

She abounds in good words, and expressions of good 
^wishes, and will concert a hundred schemes for the sier- 
Tice of those whom she would be thought to favour : 
schemes, that sometimes arise from them, and sometimes 
firom herself ; although, at the same time, she very well 
knows them to be without the least probability of suc- 
ceeding. But, to do her justice, she never feeds or de- 
ceives any person with promises, where she does not at 
the same time intend a degree of sincerity. 

She is, upon the whole, an excellent companion, for 
men of the best accomplbhmeuts, who have nothing to 
desire or expect.* 

* *» I wish I could tell you any agreeable news of what yofir heart 
18 concerned in ; but I have a sort of quarrel with Mrs. Howard, for 
not loving herself as well as she does her friends ; for those she makei 
ka|>py» but not herself. There is a sort of sadness about her, which 
grieves me, and which I have learned by experience will increase 
upon an indolent (I will not say an affected) resignation to it. It 
will dose in men, and much more in women, who have a natural 
foftneis, which sinks them evea wbeo reaeon does not*** Po|)e, Let- 

tentoaLadt^^P*''^^* 
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What part she nia)r act hereafter in a larger sphere, 
as lady of the bedchamber to a great queen (upoa sup- 
podog the death of his present majesty,''^ and of the earl 
of Suffolk, to whose title her husband succeedh) aqd in 
high esteem with a king, neither she nor I can foreteU 
M7 own opinion is natural and obvious ; that her ta- 
lents as a courtier will spread, enlarge, and multiply to 
such a degree, that her private virtues, for want of room 
and time to operate, will be laid up clean (like clothes 
in a chest) to be used and put on, whenever satiety, or 
some reverse of fortune, or increase of ill health (to 
which last she is subject) shall dispose her to retire. la 
the mean time, it will be her wisdom to take care that 
they may not be tarnished or moth-eaten, for want ef 
liriiig and turning at least once a year. 

•Qeors* the First. N. 
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ON THE DEATH 

OF 

MRS. JOHNSON [STELLA.] 



This daj, being Sunday, January 2Sth, 1727-8» 
about eight oVlock at night, a servant brought me % 
note, with an account of the death of the truest, most 
virtuous, and valuable friend, that I, or perhaps any 
other person, iras ever blessed with. She estpired 
about six in the evening of this day ; and as soon i^s I 
am left alone, which is about eleven at night, I resolve^ 
for my own satisfaction, to say something of her life and 
character. 

She was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the thir- 
teenth day of March, in the year 1 681. Her father wa» 
a younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire 
her mother of a lower degree ; and indeed she had li|^ 
tie to boast of her birth. I knew her from six years old» 
and had some share in her education, by directing whH 
books she should read, and perpetually^instructing her. 
in the principles of honour and virtue ; from which she 
never swerved in any one action or moment of her life» 
She was sickly from her childhood until about the ag^ 
of fifteen, but then grew into perfect health, and was, 
looked upon as one of the roost beautiful, gracejul, and 
agreeable young women in London, only a little too fat; 
Her hair wa^ blanker than a raven, and every feature 
of her face in perfection. She lived generally in the 
0001^9 with a fiuulgr wbere ihe cootraeted an iati- 
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mate friendship with aoother ladj, of more advanced 
years. I was then, to my mortification, settled in Ire- 
land ; and about a year after, going to visit my friendi 
in England, I found she was a little uneasy upon the 
death of a person on whom she had some dependence. 
Her fortune, at that time, was in all not above fifteen 
hundred pounds, the interest of which was but a scanty 
maintenance in so dear a country, for one of her spirit. 
Under this consideration, and indeed very much for 
my own satisfaction, who had few friends or acquaint- 
ance in Ireland, I prevailed with her and her dear 
friend and companion, the other lady, to draw what mo- 
ney they had into Ireland, a great part of their fortune 
being in annuities upon funds. Money was then ten 
per cent, in Ireland, beside the advantage of returning 
it, ^nd al n ecessaries of life, at half the price. They 
complied with my advice, and soon after came over; 
but I happening to continue some time longer in Eng- 
land, they were much discouraged to live in Dublin^ 
where they were wholly strangers. She was at that 
time about nineteen years old, and her person was soon 
distinguished. But the adventure looked so like a fro* 
lick, the censure held for some time, as if there were a 
secret history in such a removal ; which» however, soon 
blew oft by her excellent conduct She came over 
witli her friend on tlie in the year 1 70 — > ;* and 

they both lived together until this day, when death re- 
moved her fi-om us. For some years past, she had been 
visited with <:ontinual ill health ; and several times 
within these last ttro years, her life was despaired of. 
But, for this twelvemonth past, she never had a day's 
health; and, properly speaking, she has been dying six 
mouths, but kept alive, almost against nature, by the' 
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generous kindness of two physicians, and the care of her 
friends. — Thus far I writ the same night between eleven 
and twelve. 

Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of 
the mind, or who more improved them by reading and 
conversation. Yet her memory was not of the best, 
, and was impaired in the latter years of her life. But I 
cannot call to mind that I ever once heard her make a 
wrong judgment of persons, books, or afTaus. Hei* ad- 
vice was always the best, and with the greatest freedom, 
mixed with the greatest decency. She had a graceful- 
ness, somewhat more than human, in every motion, word, 
and action. Never was so happy a conjunction of ci- 
vility, freedom, easiness, and sincerity. There seemed 
to be a combination among all that knew her, to treat 
her with a dignity much beyond her rank : yet people 
of all sorts were never more easy than in her company. 
Mr. Addison, when he was in Ireland, beii^ introduced 
to her, immediately found her out : and, if he had not 
soon after left the kingdom, assured me he would have 
used all endeavours to cultivate her friendship. A rude 
or conceited coxcomb passed his time very ill, upon the 
least breach of respect ; for, in such a case, she -iiad no 
mercy, but was sure to expose him to the contempt of 
the standers by ; yet in such a manner as he was ashamed 
to complain, and durst not resent. All of us who had- 
the happiness of her fiiendship 'agreed unanimously, 
that, in an afternoon or evening's conversation, she never 
foiled, before we parted, of delivering the best thing 
that was said in the company. Some of us have writ* 
tea down several of her sayings, or what the French 
call bous mots, wherein she excelled almost beyond be- 
lief! She never mistook the understanding of others ; 
nor ever said a severe word, but where a much severer 
was deserved 
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Her sei^anU love^ and almost adored her at tbetane 
time. Sbe would, upon occasiona, treat tbem vitk free- 
dom : yet her demeanour was so awful, that they dunt 
not fail io the least point of respect. She chid tbem jd- 
dom ; but it was with severity, which had an effect ujm 
ihem for a long time after. 

Januaiy 20tb. My head aches, aod I can write m 
more. 

January 30th. Tuesday. 

This is the uight of the funeral, which my nckoes 
will not suffer me to attopd. It is now nine at night; 
and I am removed into anotlier apartment, that I may 
not see the light in the church, which is just over againt 
the window of my bedchamber. 

With all the softne^ of temper that became a lady 
she had the personal courage of a hero. She and bei 
friend haviag removed their lodgings to a new bomt 
which stood solitary, a parcel of rogues, aimed, attenpi 
ed the house, where tbene was only one boy : she w« 
then about four-and- twenty : and having been waned 
|p apprehead some such attempt, slie learned the ■» 
nagement of a pistol ; and the otlier women and servaali 
being half dead with fear, she stole softty to her dlaiB| 
room window, put on a black hood to prevent being seca 
primed the pistol fresh, gently lifted up the aash^ aac 
taking her aim with the utmost presence of niiod, dh 
charged the pistol, leaden with the bullets, into the bod] 
pf one villain, who stood the fairest mark. The U 
low, mortally wounded, was carried off by the rest, an 
died the oe^ct morning : but his companions could not b 
found. The Duke of Ormond had often drunk hi 
health to me upon that account, and had always a M|g 
jcsteem for her. She was indeed under some apprchei 
sioos of going in a boat, after seibe danger she had m 
rowly escaped by water ; but she was reasoned, tbocoi^ 
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hf oat of it She was never known to ciy out, or dig- 
cover any fear, in a coach or on horseback ; or any un* 
earioesB by those sudden accidents with which most of 
beraex, either by weakness or affectation, appear so 
miiGh disordered. 

She never had the least absence of mind^ in convei^ 
sation, nor given to interruption, or appeared eager to 
put in her word, by waiting impatiently, until another 
had done. She spoke in a most agreeable voice, in the 
plainest words, never hesitating except out of modesty 
before new faces, where she was somewhat reserved; 
nor, among her nearest friends, ever spoke much at a 
time. She was but little vened in the common topics 
of female chat : scandal, censure, and detraction, never 
came out of her mouth : yet, among a few friends, in 
{Hivate conversation, she made little ceremony in dia- 
covering her contempt of a coxcomb, and describing all 
his follies to the life ; but the follies of her own sex, she 
was rather inclined to extenuate, or to pity. 

When she was once convinced by open facts of any 
breach of truth or honour, in a person of high station, c«* 
pedally in the church, she could not conceal her indif- 
nation, nor hear them named without showing her dis- 
pleasure in her countenance ; particularly one or two of 
the latter sort, whom she had known and esteemed, but 
detested above all mankind, when it was manifest, that 
they had sacrificed those two precious virtues to their 
aiiil]4tion, and would much sooner have foigiveo them 
the common immoralities of the laity; 

H^ frequent fits of sickness, in most parts of her life, 
liad prevented her from making that progress in reading 
which she would otherwise have done. She was well 
vened in the Greak and Boman story, and was not un- 
skilled in that of France and England. She spoke 
Freoeb p^feetly, but forgot much of it by oq;lect and 
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sickness. She bad read carefully all the best books of 
travels, which serve to open and enlarge the mind. 
She understood the Platonic and Epicurean philosophy, 
and judged very well of the defects of the latter. She 
made very judicious abstracts of the best books she bad 
read. She understood the nature of government, and 
could point out all the errors of Hobbes, both in that 
and religion. She had a good insight into physic, and 
knew somewhat of anatomy; in both which, she was in- 
structed, in her younger days, by an eminent physician, 
who had her long under his care, and bore the highest 
esteem for her person and understanding. She had a 
true taste of wit and good sense, both in poetry and 
prose, and was a perfect good critic of style : neither 
was it easy to find a more proper or impartial judge, 
whose advice an author might better rely on, if he in- 
tended to send a thing into the world, provided it was 
on a subject that came within the compass of her know- 
ledge. Tet, perhaps, she was sometimes too severe, 
which is a safe and pardonable error. She preserved 
her wit, judgment, and vivacity, to the last^ but often 
^ uied to complain of her memory. 

Her fortune, with some accession, could not, as I have 
heard say, amount to much more than two thousand 
pounds, whereof a great part fell with her life, having 
been placed upon annuities in England, and one iu Ire- 
land. 

In a person so extraordinary, perhaps it may be pa^ 
donable to mention some particulars, although of little 
moment, farther than to set forth her character. Some 
presents of gold pieces being often made to her while she 
was a girl, by her mother and other friends, on promise 
to keep them ; she grew into such a spirit of thrift, that, 
in about three years, they anoounted tp above two hun- 
dred pounds. She used to «how them with boastiogj 
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but her mother, appreheuding she would be cheated of 
them, pi'evailed, in some months, and with great impor- 
tunities, to have them put out to interest; when- the girl, 
losing the pleasure of seeing and counting her gold, which 
she never failed of doing many times in a day, and des- 
.pairing of heaping up such another treasure, her humour 
took quite the contrary turn : she grew careless and 
aquandenng of every new acquisition, and so continued 
till al)out two-and- twenty : when, by advice of some 
fricuds, and the fright of paying large bills of tradesmen 
who enticed her into their debt, she began to reflect upon 
her own folly, and was never at rest until she had dis- 
charged all her shop bills, and refunded herself a con- 
siderable sum she had run out. After which, by the ad- 
dition of a few years and a superior understanding, she 
became, and continued all her life, a most prudent econo- 
mist ; yet still with a stronger bent to the liberal side, 
wherein she gratified herself by avoiding all expense in 
clothes (which she ever despised) beyond what was mere- 
ly decent. And, although her frequent returns of sick- 
ness were very chargeable, except fees to physicians, of 
which she met with several so generous, that she could 
force nothing on them, (and indeed she miist otherwise 
have been undone) yet she never was without a consider- 
able sum of ready money. Insomuch that upon her 
death, when her nearest friends thought her very bare, 
her executors found in her strong box about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in gold. She lamented the nar- 
rowness of her fortune in nothing so much, as that it did 
DOt enable her to entertain her friends so often, and in 
80 hospitable a manner, as she desired. Yet they were 
. always welcome ; and, while she was in health to direct, 
were treated with neatness and elegance : so that the 
revenues of her and her companion, passed for much 
more considerable than they really were. They lived 
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always in lodgings: their domestics consistM ef twv 
inai(h and one man. She kept an account of all the fe> 
inily expenses, from her arrival in Ireland to some moothi 
before her death ; and she would often repine, when look- 
ing back upon the annals of her household bUIs^ Ifait 
everj thing necessary for life was double the price, wfafli 
interest of monej was sunk almost to one half; ao thil 
the addition made to her fortune, was indeed grown ab- 
i^utelj necessary. 

[I nnce writ as I found time.] 

But her charity to the poor was a duty not to be A- 
ninished, and therefore b^ame a tax upon those trades- 
men, who furnish the fopperies of other ladies. Sht 
bought clothes as seldom as possible, and those as plain 
and cheap as consisted with the situation she was in; 
and wore no lace for many years. Either her judgmedl 
or fortune was extraordinary, in the choice of those on 
whom she bestowed her charity ; for it went farther in 
doing good than double the sum from any other hand. 
And I have heard her say, "^ she always met with gra> 
titude from the poor;" which must be owing to her skill 
in distinguishing proper objects, as well as her gracious 
manner ic relieving them. 

But she had another quality that much delighed her, 
although it might be thought a kind of check upotf her 
bounty ; however, it was a pleasure she Could not resist; 
I mean that of making agreeable presents ; wherein I 
never knew her equal, although it be an aflfair of as de> • 
licate a nature as most in the course of life. She used 
to define a present, " That it was a gift to a friend of 
something he wanted, or was fond of, and which could 
not be easily gotten for money." 1 am confident, during 
my acquaintance with her, she has, in these and some 
other kinds of liberality, disposed of to the value of se- 
Tcval hundred pounds. As to presents made to heiadC 
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Maeiv«dtli«kDWitb gteaX UBfriiliDgoess, bdt especial- 
(im thocte tft whom she had ever giveti anj ; b^g, 
II bGcasi^ the most dkintearMed lltortal I ever 

cfr heaid ef. 

om her own disposition, at lea^t as much as from the 
eat ^aot of health, she seldom made any visits ; 
er ^n lodgings, from before twenty years old, were 
irtted by many persons of the graver sort, who all 
>ted her highly, upon her good sense, good man- 
and conversation. Among these were the late Pri- 

Lindsay, Bishop Lloyd, Bishop Ashe, Bishop 
n, Bishop Sterne, Bishop Pulleyn, with some others 
er date; and indeed the greatest number of her ac- 
tance was among the clergy. Honour, truth, libe- 
, good nature, and modesty, were the virtues she 
y possessed, and most Valued in her acquaintance ; 
rbere she found them, would be tendy to allow for 
defects, nor valued them le^s, although they did 
tiine in learning or in wit : but would never give 
3ast allowance for any failures in the former, evea 
lee who made the greatest figure in either of the two 
•. She had no use of any person's liberality, yet 
letestaiion of covetous people made her uneasy if 
a one was in her company ; upon which occasion 
rould say many things very entertaining and bu- 
lls. ' 

le never interrupted any person who spoke ; sht 
led at no mistakes they made, but helped them out 

modesty ; and if a good thing were spoken, but 
!cted, she would not let it fall, but set it in the best 
16 those who were pteisent. She Ibtened to all that 
iaid, and had nevier the least distraction or absence 

oitight. 

wfts not safe, not prudent, in her presence, to ofTend 

le least word agalitet modesty ; for she then gave full 
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emplojmeDt to her wit, her oontempV and resentmeit^ 
under which even stupidity and brutalkj were Coipced 
to rink into confusioo ; and the guilty peieon, by herfc' 
ture aroidiDg him like a bear or a satyr, ifas never in i 
way to transgress a second time. 

It happened one single coxcomb, of the pert kind, ¥ii 
in her company, among several other ladies; atdinlu 
flippant way, began to deliver some double me£|iio|^ ; 
the rest flapped their fans, and used the other co^moa 
expedients practised in such cases, of appearing n<) to 
mind or comprehend what was said. Her behavioir 
was very difTerent, and perhaps may be censured. Sh 
said thus to the man : '* Sir, all these ladies and I un- 
derstand your meaning very well, having, in spite of oqr 
care, too often met with those of your sex who wanted 
manners and good sense. But, believe nie, neither vir- 
tuous nor even vicious women love such kind of conve^ 
sation. However, I will leave you, and report your 
behaviour : and whatever visit I make, I shall first io 
quire at the door whether you are in the house, that I 
may be sure to avoid you." I know not whether a mi- 
jority of ladies would approve of such a proceeding : bat 
I believe the practice of it would soon put an end to thit 
corrupt conversation, the worst effect of dulness, igno- 
rance, impudence, a^d vulgarity ; and the higher at 
front to the modesty and understanding of the female 
sex. 

By returning very few visits, she had not much comr 
"pany of her own sex, except those whom she most loved 
for their eariness, or esteemed for their good sense; and 
those, not insisting on ceremony, came often to her. 
But she rather chose men for her companions, the usual 
topics of ladies* discourse being such as she had little I 
knowledge of, and less relish. Yet no man w^ u^xhi 
the rack to entertain her, for she easily descended to any 
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tUng that \ra8 innocent and diveiling. News, polilic^, 
DeoBure, family management, or town talk, she always 
diverted to something else; but these indeed seldom 
happened, for ^he chose her company better : and there- 
fore many, who mistook her and themselves, having so- 
licited her acquaintance, and finding themselves disap- 
pointed after a few visits, dropped ofT; and she was ne- 
ver known to inquire into the reason, noi' ask what was 
becooie of tliem. 

She was never positive in arguing ; and she usually 
treated those who were so, in a manner which well 
eooujgh gratified that unhappy disposition ; yet in such 
a sort as made it very contemptible, and at the same 
time did some hurt to the owners. Whether this pro- 
ceeded from her- easiness in general, or from her indif- 
fisreoce to persons, or from her despair of mending them, 
or firom the same practice which she much liked in Mr. 
Addison, I cannot deteimine ; but when she saw any of 
the company very warm in a wroug opinion, she was 
more inclined to confirm them in it than oppose them. 
The excuse she commonly gave, when her friends asked 
the reason, was, '^ That it prevented noise, and saved 
time*" Yet I have known her very angry with sonir, 
whoiB she much ^esteemed, for sometimes falling into 
tliat infirmity. 

She loved Ireland much better than the generality of 
those who owe both their birth and riches to it ; and 
having brought over all the fortune she had in money, 
kft the reversion of the best part of it, one thousand 
pounds, to Dr. Stephens's Hospital. She detested the 
tyranny and injustice of England, in their treatment of 
fills kingdom. She had indeed reason to love a coun- 
try, where she had the esteem and friendship of all whd 
knew her, and the universal good report of all who ever 
heard of her, without ouq exception, if i am told tb 
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truth b7 those who keep general cooverBatioo. Which 
character is the more extraordinary, in falling to a pe^ 
son of so much knowledge, wit, and vivacity, qualitiei 
^that are used to create envy, and consequently ceosure; 
and must be rather imputed to her great modesty, gen- 
tle behaviour, and inofiensiveness^ than to her superior 
virtues. 

Although her. knowledgie, from books and compaoj, 
was much more extensive than usually falls to the share 
of her sex ; yet she was so far from making a parade of 
it, that her female visitants, on their first acquaintance, 
who expected to discover It by what they call hard 
words and deep discourse, would be sometimes disip- 
pointed, and say, '' They found she was like other wo- 
men." But wise men, through all her modesty, what- 
ever they discoursed on, could easily observe that sbe 
understood them very well, by the judgment shown in 
her observations, as well as in her questions. 



BONS MOTS DE STELLA. 

A LADY of my intimate acquaintance ^th in Enghttd 
and Ireland, in which last kingdom she lived from.tlie 
eighteenth year of her age, twenty-six years, had the 
most and finest accomplishments of any person I ever 
knew of either sex. It was observed by all her acquamt- 
ance, that she never failed in company to say the bcA 
thing that was said, wiioever was by; yet her com- 
panions were usually persons of the best Understanding 
in the kingdom. Some of us, who were her nearest 
friends, lamented that we never wrote down her remarks, 
and what the French call bons mote. I will recollect 
9s many as I can remember. 
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We were divertiog oureelv^ at a play called '* What 
18 it like ?" One person k to think, and the rest, with* 
cut knowing the thing, to aay what it is like. The 
tbing thought on was the spleen $ she had said it was 
like an oyster, and ^ve her reason immediately, be* 
cause it is removed by taking steel inwardly* 

Dr« Sheridan, who squandered more than he eould 
afford, took out his purse as he sat by the fire, and 
jbnnd it was very hot ; she said the reason was, that his 
money burned in his pocket. 

■ She called to her servants to know what ill smeH 
was in the kitchen ; they answered, they were making 
malclies : Well, said she, I have heard matches Vere 
made in heaven, but by the brimstone one would tjiink 
they were made in hell. 

After she had been eating some sweet thing, a little 
bf it happened to stick on her lips ; a gentleman told 
her of it, and offered to lick it off: she said, no, sir, I 
thank you, I have a tongue of my own. 

In the late king's time, a gentleman ssked Jervas the 
painter, where he lived in London ? he answered, next 
door to the king, for his house was near St. James's. 
The other wondering how that could be ; she said. You 
mistake Mr.* Jervas, for lie only means next door to the 
sign of a king. 

A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in her 
company, at last began to grieve at remembering the 
lofB of a child lately dead. A bishop sitting by com- 
forted him ; that he sliould be easy, because the child 
was gone to heaven. No, my lord, said she^ that is it 
which most grieves him, because he is sure never to see 
his child there. 

Having seen some letters writ by a king in a very 
large band, and some persons wondering at them, she 
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said it coDfiniied the old saying;, That kings bad long 
hands. 

Br. Sheridan, famous for punning, intending to sell t 
bargain, said, he had made a very good pun. Some- 
body asked, what it was ? He answered, my a — . The 
other taking oflfenoe, she insisted the doctor was in the 
right, for every body knew that punning was his blind 
side. 

When she was extremely ill, her physician said. Ma- 
dam, you are near the bottom of the hill, but we will 
endeavour to get you up again. She answered. Doc- 
tor, I fear I shall be out of breath before I get up in 
the top. 

A dull parson talking of a very smart thing, said In 
another parson as he came out of the pulpit, he was 
hammering a long time, but could not remember the 
jest ; she being impatient, said, I remember it very wdl 
for I was there, and the words were these : Sir, yon 
have been blundering at a story this half hour, and caa 
neither make head nor tail of it. 

A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who af- 
fected smartness and repartee, was asked by some of tbe 
company how his nails came to be so dirty ? He was 
at a loss ; but she solved the difficulty, by saying, the 
doctor's nails grew duty by scratching himself. 

A. quaker apothecary sent her a vial coriced ; it had 
a broad brim, and a label of paper about its neck. 
« What is that,** said she, « my apothecary's son T 
The ridiculous resemblance, and the suddenness of the 
question, set us all a laughuig. 
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THE ANSWER 

OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILUAM PULTENEV, 
BSa. TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR ROBERT 
IVALPOLE * 

Sir, October 15, 1730. 

A PAMPHLET was latclj sent me, entitled, ** A Lettec 
from the Ri||;hl Honourable Sii^ R. W. to the Right 
Honourable W. P. Esq ; occasioned by the little In- 
vectives on the King, her Msgesty, and all the Rojal 
Familj." By these initial letters of our names, the 
world is to understand that you and I must be meant> 
Although the letter seems to requii-e an answer, yet be* 
cause it appears to be written rather in the style and 
manner used by some of your pensioners, than your own, 
I shall allow you the liberty to think the same of this 
answer, and leave the public to detwmine which of tiie 
two actors can better personate theur principals. That 
frigid and fustian way of haranguing wherewith your 
representer begins, continues, and ends hb declamation, 
I shall leave to the critics in eloquence and propriety to 
descant on ; because it adds nothing to the weight of 
your accusations, nor will my defence be one grain the 
better by exposing its puerilities. 

I shall therefore only remark upon this particular* 
that the frauds and corruptions in most other arts and 
sciences, as law, physic, (I shall proceed no farther,) are 
usually much more plausibly defended, than in that of 
politics ; whether it be, that, by a kind of fatality, the 
Tindication of a corrupt minister is always left to the 

♦ Written by Dr. Swjft. F. 
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fnaoageroeot of the meanest aod most prostitute writers ; 
or whether it be, that the effects of a wicked or unskil- 
ful administration, are more public, visible, pernicious, 
and universal : Whereas the mistakes in other sciences 
are often matters that affect only speculation ; or at 
worst,, the bad consequences fall upon few and private 
persons. A nation isiquickly sensible of the miseries it 
feels, and little comforted by knowing what account it 
turns to by the wcaltli, the power, the honours conferred 
on those who sit at the helm, or the salaries paid t^ 
their penmen ; while the body of the people is sunk io-- 
to poverty and despair. A Frenchman in his woedea 
shoes may, from the vanity of his nation, and the coo- 
stitution of that government, conceive some ima^nary 
pleasure in boasting the grandeur of his monarchy in the 
midst of his own slavery : but a freebora EuglishmaiH 
with all his loyalty, can find little satisfkdtioa at •• 
minister overgrown in wealth and power, from the low- 
est degree of want and contempt ; when that power and 
weahh are drawn from the bowels and blood of the ofr» 
lion, for which every fellow subject is a sufferer, except 
the great man himself, his femily, and his pensioners. I 
mean such a minister (if there has ever been such a one) 
whose whole management has been a continued link o( 
Ignorance, blunders, and mistakes in every article, be* 
side that of enriching and ^grandizing himself. 

For these reasons the faults of men, who are most 
trusted in public business, are, of all others, the most di& 
ficult to be defended. A man may be persuaded intaa 
wrong opinion, wherein he has small coneem : but oo 
oratory can have tlie power over a sober man, against 
the conviction of his own senses : and therefore, as I 
take it, the money thrown away on such advocates^ 
might be more prudently spared, and kept in such a 
wiaister's own pocket, Uiao lavished io hiring a c^orpoK 
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rttkm of pamphleteers to defend his condticl, and prove 
a kio^dom to be flourishing in trade and wealth, wiiich 
every particular subject (except those few already ex- 
cepted) can lawfully swear, and by dear experience 
knows, to be a falsehood. 

HGrive me leave, noble sir, in the way of argument, to 
suppose this to be your case : could you in good con- 
science, or moral justice, fchide your paper advocates for 
their ill success in persuading the world against manifest 
demonstration P Their miscarriage is owing, alas ! to 
want of matter. Should we allow them to be masters 
of wit,' raillery, or learning, yet the subject would not 
admit them to exercise their talents; and consequently, 
they can have no recourse but to impudence, lying, and 
scurrility. 

I must confess, that the author of your letter to me 
h$s carried this last qualification to a greater height 
thftn any of his fellows : but he has, in my opinion, fail-' 
ed a little in point of politeness from the original which 
be affects to imitate. If I should say to a prime minis- 
ter, ** Sir, yon have sufficiently provided that Dunkirk 
should be absolutely demolished and never repaired; 
you took the best advantages of a long and general 
peace to discharge the immense debts of the nation ; 
you did wonders with the fleet ; you made the Spaniards 
submit to our quiet possession of Gibraltar and Portma- 
hon ; you never enriched yourself and family at the ex- 
pense of the public." — Such is the style of your sup- 
posed letter ; which, however, if I am well informed, by 
no means comes up to the refinements of a fishwife at 
Billingsgate. " You never had a bastard by Tom the 
waterman ; you never stole a silver tankard ; you were 
never whipped at the cart's tail." 

In the title of your letter, it is said to be " occasion- 
ed by the late invectives on the King, her Majesty, and 
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all Uie Royal family f' and the whole ceDtents of Ik 
paper (stripped from your doqueoce) goes on upon i 
suppontion alTectedly serious, that their majesties «k 
the wliole royal family, have been lately bitterly wut 
publicly inveighed against, in the most enormoos ttt 
treasonable manner. Now, being a man, as you jrd 
know, alto(;ether out of business, I do sometimes lose i 
hour in reading a few of those controversial papers opoj 
politics, which have succeeded for some years pasl ( 
the polemical tracts between whig and lory : and iB-tU 
kind of reading (if it may deserve to be so called) 9i 
though I have been often but little edified, or eatertdp 
ed, yet has it given me occasion to make some obseni 
tioB£. First, I have observed, that however men sn^ 
«incercly agree iu all the branches of the low chmd 
principle, iu a teoderness for dissentera of every kinc 
in a- perfect abhorrence of popery ;and the preteodci 
and in the most firm adherence to the protestant suomn 
sioh In the royal house of Hanover; yet plenty of nii| 
tcr may arise to kindle their animosities against eid 
other, from the various infirniities, follies, and yioei iq 
herent in mankind. 

Secondly. J obser>'ed, that altliough the vulgar li 
preach, which charges the quarrels between ministn 
and their opposcrs, to be only a contention for powei 
between those who are iu, and those who would be if i 
they could : yet, as long as this proceeds no fartlier ttai 
a scuffle of ambition among a few persons, it is only a mil 
ter of course, whereby the public is little affected. BvA 
when corruptions are plain, open, and undisguised, hot 
in their causes and effects, to the hazard of a na^oo' 
ruin, and so declared by all the principle persons, an 
the bulk of the people, those only excepted wiio ai 
gainers by those corruptions : and when such mioisten ar 
forced to fly for shelter to the throne, with a complaini 
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^disafifecdoD to majesty against all who durst dislike 
tbeir adminlstratioD : Such a general dispodtiou in the 
nlnda of men, canoot, I think, by any rules of reason, be 
called ^ the clamour of a few disaffected incendiaries," 
grasfiiog after power. It is the true voice of the people ; 
wbkh must and will at last be heard, or produce conse- 
quences that I dare not mentioD* 

I have observed, thirdly, that among, all the dTeosive 
prinCed papers which have come to my hand, whether 
good or bad, the writers have taken particular pains to 
celebrate the virtues of our excellent king and queen» 
eveo where these were, strictly speaking, no part of the 
iidbject : nor can it be properly objected that such a prd- 
ceedf Qg was only a blind to cover their malice toward 
you and your asnstants; because to affront the king, 
queen, or the royal family, as it would be directly op- 
podte to the principles that those kind of writers have 
always professed, so it would destroy the very end they 
tkre in pursuit. And it is somewhat remarkable, that 
dioae very writers against you, and the regiment you 
eommaod, are such as most distinguish themselves upon 
d, or upon no occarions, by their panegyrics on their 
prince : and as all of them do this without favour or hire, 
so 9om€ of them continue the same practice under the 
severest prosecution by you and your janizaries. 

Tou seem to know, or at least yery strongly to con- 
jecture, who those persons are that give you so much 
weekly disquiet Will you dare to assert that any oi 
tbese are Jacobites, endeavour to alienate the hearts of 
the people, to defame the prince, and then dethrodie him 
(for th^se are your expressions,) and that I am their pa-^ 
iron, their bulwark, their hope, and theu- refuge ? Can 
you think I will descend to vindicate myself against ah 
aspersion so absurd ? God be thanked, we have had 

many a ebaoge of ministry without chan|,in|^o(as ^xmA\ 
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for, if it bad been otherwise, perhaps revolutions mighf ^ 
have been more frequent. Heaven forbid that the wd^* 
fare of a great kingdom, and of a brave people, shottl^" 
be trusted vith the thread of a single subject's life ; fiir ' 
I suppose it is not yet in your view to entail the mimt* 
trjship in your family. Thus I hope we may live to' 
sec different ministers and different measures, without ' 
any danger to the tuecession in the royal protestant line 
of Hanover. 

Toa ar« pleased to advance a topic, which I could 
never heartily approve of in any party, although thej 
Iiave each in their turo advance it while they had the 
superiority. You tell us, it is hard that while evclky 
private man shall have the liberty to choose what ser- 
vants he pleases, the same privilege should be refused 
to a king. This assertion, crudely understood, can hard- 
ly be supported. If by servants be only meant those 
who are purely menial^ who provide for their master's 
food and eloatbing, or for the convenience and splen- 
dour of hit famity, the point is not worth debating* But 
the bad or good choice of a chancellor, a secretary, an 
arobasiador, a treasurer, and many other officers, it of 
very high consequence to the whole kingdom : so is like^ 
wise that amphibious race of courtiers between servants 
and ministert; such as the steward, chamberlaiD, trea^ 
surer of the household, and the like, being all of the pri" 
vy council, and some of the cabinet ; who, according to 
their talents, their principles, and their degree of favour, 
may be great instruments of good or evil, both to the 
subject and the prince ; so that the parallel is by vd 
means adequate between a prince's court, and a private 
family. And yet, if an insolent footman be troublesome 
in the neighbourhood ; if he breaJu the people's win- 
dowB, insults their 8ervai]kl&, \»e%k& ioto «ther fdkt boa- 
8€B to pilfer what he ean ftoA^ ti^SoffM^Vfe\ien«l,\i^% 
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&le, and be a favourite in his statioD, yet those who 
^ftt injured may, without just oITence, complain to his 
lDtd» and for want of redress §et a warrant to send him 
^ the stocks, to Bridewell^ or to Newgate, according to 
fte nature and degree of his delioquencies: Thus the 
Kiyants of the prince, whether menial or otherwise, if 
key be of his council, are subject to the inquiries and 
iTosecutions of the great council of the nation, even aa 
ar as to capital punishtnent ; and so must ever be id 
tut constitution, till a minister can procure a majority 
iyea of that council to shelter him ; which I am sure 
rou will allow to be a desperate crisis, under any party 
if the most plaueible denomination. 

The only instance you produce, or rather insinuate, tv 
prove the late invectives against the king, queen, ami 
rayal family, is drawn from that deduction of the English 
history, published in several papers, by the Craftsman ; 
wherein are shown the bad consequences te the public,, 
as well as to the prince, from the practices of evil min« 
isters in most reigns, and at several periods, when the 
throne was filled by wise raooarcbs^ as well as by weak^ 
This deduction, therefore, cannot reasonably give the* 
least offence to a British king, when he shall observe 
that the greatest and ablest of his predecessors, by their 
own candour, by a particular juncture of affairs, or by 
the general infirmity of human nature, have sometimev 
put too much trust in confident, insinuating, and ayari' 
eious ministers. 

Wisdom, attended by virtue and a generous nature, is 
iot unapt to be imposed on. Thus Milton describes 
Uriel, ^ the sharpest sighted spirit in Heavefij" and 
^ regent of the sun," deceived by the dissimulation and 
lattery of the devil, for which the poet gives a philoso^ 
fhleai reason, but needless here to quote. Is any thing; 
coaBioa or more useiul) tluun ia canjAoaYiianAm 
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iu high stations ag^nst puttiog too much tmst in wdth 
taking servants, cringing flatteren, or deslgqiog frieodi? 
Since the Asiatic custom of governing by prim^ mioirten 
has prevailed in so manj courts of Europe, how cmetd 
fchould cveiy prince be in the choice of the penoo od 
ivhom so great a trust is devolved, whereon depend the 
safety and welfare of himself and all his subjects ! Queen 
Elizabeth, whose administratioo is frequently quoted as 
the best pattern for English princes to follow, could not 
resbt the artifices of the Earl of Leicester ; who, although 
universally allowed to be the most ambitious, insdent, 
and corrupt person of his age, was yet her greatest and 
almost her only favourite : (his religion indeed Mag 
partly puritan and partly infidel, might have better tal- 
lied with present times) yet this wise queen would never 
anflfer the openest enemies of that overgrown lord to be 
sacrificed to his vengeance ; nor durst he charge then 
with a design of introducing popery, or the Spanidi pre- 
tender. 

How many great families do we all know, whose mas- 
ters have passed for persons of good abilities, during the 
whole course of their lives, and yet the greatest part of 
whose estates have sunk in the hands of their stewards 
and receivers ; their revenues paid them in scan^ per- 
ions, at large discount, and treble interest, though they 
did not know it ; while the tenants were daily rad[ed| 
and at the same time accused to their landlords of In- 
solvency. Of this species are such managers, who^ like 
honest Peter Waters, pretend to clear an estate, keep 
the owner pennyless, and after seven yeaiy, leave him 

^ve tines more in debt, while they siidL half a phim i»- 
to their own pockets. 

Those who think themselves coocened, magr give 700 
^anks for that gracious liberty you are pleased to allow 

themoif ^tdlb^(^«i)t^u»Am1^w&shMB^«al.t^ 
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tboodng their eaYenomed arrows.'' As to nyself ; I 
neither owe 70U veogeance, dot make use of such wea- 
pons : but it is your weakness^ or ill fortune, or perhaps 
the fault of your constitution, to convert wholesome re- 
■ledies into poison ; for jou have received better and 
more frequent instructions than any minister of your 
1^ and country, if God had given you the grace to ap- 
j^y them. 

I dare promise you the thanks of half the kingdom, 
if you please to perform the promise you have made of 
aufferittg the Craftsman and company, or whatever other 
, infamous wretches and execrable villains you mean, to 
take their vengeance only on your own sacred ministe- 
rial person, without bringing any of your brethren, much 
less the most remote branch of the royal family, into 
the debate. This generous oflfer I suspected from the 
first ; because there were never heard of so many, so 
unnecessary, and so severe prosecutions as you have 
promoted during your ministry, in a kingdom where the 
liberty of the press is so much pretended to be allowed. 
But, in reading a page or two, I found you thought it 
pN>per to explain away your grant ; for there you tell 
OS, that *^ these miscreants" (meaning the writers against 
joa) ^ are to remember that the laws have abundant- 
vr LBSs generous, less mild and merciful sentiments,'* 
than yourself; and into their secular hands the poor 
Wthors must be delivered to fines, prisons, pillories^ 
-whippings, and the gallows. Thus your promise of im- 
IHinity, which began somewhat jesuitically, conclude^ 
yith the mercy oT a Spanish inquisitor. 

If it should so happen that I am neith^ abettor, pa- 
tron, protector, nor supporter of these imaginary inveo- 
fives ^ against the king, her majesty, or any of the loy- 
«i fanily,'' I desire to know what latisiBiction I am to 
jai fr«B yotty or the creature you miplojed in wfilio( 
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the libel wliidi I am now answering ? It will be do ex- 
cuse to say, that I differ from you in every particolu 
of your politicfil reason and practice-; because that wOl 
be to load the best, the soundest, and most Dumerous 
part of the Idogdom with the denominations you are 
pleased to bestow upon me, that they are ^Jacobites, 
wicked miscreants, infamous wretches, execrable villains, 
and defamers of the king, queen, and all the royal fa- 
mily,'' and ^ guilty 6( high treason." Too cannot 
know my style ; but I can easily know your works^ 
which are performed in the sight of the mn. Tour 
good inclinatiions are visible ; but I begin to doubt the 
strength of your credit, even at court, that you have not 
power to make his majesty believe me the person which 
you represent in your libel; as most infallibly you 
have often attempted, and in vain, because I must other- 
wise have found it by the marks of his royal displea- 
sure. However, to be angry with you, to whom I am 
indebted for the greatest obligation I could possibly re- 
ceive, would be the highest ingratitude. It is to tou I 
owe that reputation I have acquired for some years 
past of being a lover of my country and its constitution : 
to Yov I owe the Kbek and scurrilities conferred upeu 
me by the worst of n^n, and consequently some degree 
of esteem and friendship from the best. From tou I 
learned the skill of distinguishing between a patriot and 
l^underer of his country : and from tou I hope la time 
to acquire the knowle^e of being a loyal, faithful, and 
useful servflfflit to the best of princes. King Geoige the 
Second ; and therefore I can. conclude, by your ezam^ 
pie, but with greater truths that I am not only with, 
humble submission and respect, but with infinite grati- 
tude, Sir, 

You most obedieot and obliged serraat. 
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. THE PaiNT)Bil*S ADVERTISEMENT. 

When Dr. Swift was at Sir Arthur Acbeson's at 
Markethill, in the county of Armagh, an old geDtleman 
was recommended to him, as being a remarkable cavalier 
in the reigns of Charles II. James II. and William III.; 
who had behaved with great loyalty and bravery in 
Scotland during the troubles of those reigns, but was 
neglected by the government, although he deserved 
great rewards from it. As he was reduced in his circum- 
stances, Dr. Swift made him a hamUome present; but at 
the same time, '^ Sir, this trifle cannot support you long, 
and your friends may grow tired of you ; therefore I 
would have you contrive some honest means of getting 
a sum of money, sufficient to put you into a way of life 
of supporting yourself with independency in your old 
age.'* To which Captain Creichton (for that was the 
gentleman's name) answered, *'I have tired all my 
friends, and cannot expect any such extraordinary fa- 
vours." Then Dr. Swift replied, " Sir, I have heard 
much of your adventures; that they are fresh in your 
memory; that you can tell them with great humour; 
and that you have taken memorandums of them in writ- 
ing." To which the captain said, '^ I have ; but no 
one can understand them but myself." Then Dr. Swift 
rejoined, ^ Sir, get your manuscripts, read them to me, 
and tell me none but genuinis stories ; and then I will 
place them in order for you, prepare them for the press, 
aod endeavour to get you a subscription uoong my 
friends^ as you may do among your own." 

The captain soon after waited on the Dean with his 
pqpersi and related many adventures to him ; which the 
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to put iQ (»rder of time, to co 
the style, and make a small book o( entitled, The 
MOiRs OF Captain John Creicuton. 

A subscriptioD was immediately set on foot, b; 
Dean's interest and recommendation, which raise 
the captain above two bunded pounds, and made tl 
maining part of his life yery happy and easy. * 
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TO THE READER. 

'he author of these Memoirs, Captain John Creiclb 
is still alive, and resides in the northern part of this 
pdom. He is a veiy honest and worthy man, but of 
did stamp ; and it is probable that some of his pnnci- 

will not relish very well in the present disposition 
le world. His memoirs are therefore to be received 

a posthumous work, and as containing facts, which 
T few alive, except himself, can remember ; upou 
ch account none of his generous subscribers are, in 
least, answerable for many opinions, relating to the 
lie, both in church and state, which he seems to jus- 
; and in the vindication of which, to the hazard of 
ife, and the loss of bis fortune, he spent the most use- 
)art of his days. Principles, as the world goes, are 
; more than fashion; and the apostle tells us, that 
3 fashion of this world passeth away.'' We read 

pleasure the memoirs of several authors, whose par- 
^e disapprove, if they be written with nature and 
I. Curious men are desirous to see what can be 
on both sides; and even the virulent flat relation 
udlow, though written in the spirit of rage, preju- 

aod vanity, does not want its advocates. This in- 
» me to think, that the Memoirs of Captain Creich- 
may not be unacceptable to the curious of every 
Y ; because, from my knowledge of the man, and the 
mony of several considerable persons, of dififeieot 
leal denominations, I am confident, that he has not 
1^ one passage or circumstance, which he did not 
r, or, from the best intelligeoce he could get, belKve 
; true. 
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These Memoirs are tliereibre offered to Hie woiU b 
tbeir native simplicitj. And k iras not with liUle & 
fkuMj^ that the author was posuaded by his ftieiids fo 
recollect and put them in order, chiefly for his ovn jusr 
tificatioo, aod partly bj the importunity of several en- 
nent gentlemen, who had a mind that tliey should tm 
to some profit to the author. 

The captain, having made over all his little estate to 
a beloved daughter, upon her maniage^on the conditioo 
of being entertained in her house for the small remaio- 
der of his life, has put it out of his own power, eitlier 
to supply his incidental wants, to pay some long coo- 
tracted debts, or to gratify his generous natui*e in beio* 
farther useful to his family : on which accounts, be de- 
sires to return his most humble thanks to his worthy sub* 
scribers; and hopes they will consider him no farther 
than as an honest, well meaning man, who. by hb own 
personal courage and conduct, was able to distinguish 
himself, under many disadvantages, to a degree, that few 
private lives have been attended with so many singular 
and extraordinary events. 

Beside the great simplicity in the style and manner of 
the author, it is a very valuable circumstaoce, that his 
plain relation corrects many mistaken passages in other 
historians, which have too long passed for truths ; aod 
whoever impartially compares both, will probably de- 
cide in the captain^s favour : for, the memory of old nieo 
is seldom deceived, in what passed in their youth aod 
vigour of age : and if he has, at any time^ happened Mf 
be mistaken io drcumstances of time or place (witk 
neither of which I can charge him) it was eertaiolj 
against his will. Some of his own penonal diilrssses 
and actions, which he has related, might be ahuost tin 
subject of a tragedy. 
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poll the vhole, comparing great things to small, I 
7 Dot aD7 memoirs that more resemble those of 
p de Comines (which have received so umversal 
obatioo) than these of Captain Creichton ; vrbkh 
old in a manner equally natural, and vrith equal 
arance of truth, although I confess, upon affairs in a 
! obscui-e scene, and of less importance.- 

J. S. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHTON. 



The former part of my life having been attended 
with some passages and events^ not very commoo im ibcd 
of my private and obscure condition, I have (perhaps 
induced by the talkativeness «f old age) veiy firedj 
and frequently communicated them to several wortbf 
gentlemen, who were pleased to be my friends, and tome 
of them my benefactors. These persons professed them- 
selves to be so well entertained with my story, that tbej 
often nished it could be digested into order, and pub- 
lished to the world ; believing that such a treatisei bj 
the variety of incidents, written in a plain unaffected 
style, might be, at least, some amusement to iudiflRsreDt 
readers; of some example to those who desire strietly 
to adhere to tlieir duty and principles ; and might serve 
to vindicate my reputation in Scotland, where I am well 
known ; thai kingdom iiaving been tlie chief scene ofnj 
acting, and where I have been represented, by a fanatic 
rebellious party, as a persecutor of the saints, and a. man 
of blood. 

Having lost the benefit of a thorough school educa- 
tion, by a most indiscreet marriage in all worldly views, 
although to a very good woman ; and in consequence 
thereof, being forced to seek my fortune in Scotland as 
a soldier, where I forgot all the little I had learned, the 
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leader carmot reasonabty expect to be much pleased 
with 017 style, or method, or maDoer of relating ; it is 
eoough, if I never wilfully fail in point of truth, nor 
offend bj malice or pailialitj. My memory, thank 
God, is yet very perfect as to things long past ; although, 
like an old man, I retain but little of what has happened 
lUDce I grew into years. 

I am likewise very sensible of an infirmity in many 
authors who write their own memoirs, and are apt to 
lay too much weight upon trifles : which they are vain 
enough to conceive the world to be as much concerned 
in as themselves ; yet I remember that Plutarch, in his 
lives of great men (which I have read in the English 
translation) says, that the nature and disposition of a 
man's mind may be often better discovered by a small 
circumstance, than by an action or event of the greatest 
importance. And besides, it is not improbable that 
gray hairs may have brought upon me a vanity, to de^ 
sire that posterity may know what manner of man 
I was. 

I lie under another disadvantage, and indeed a very 
great one, from the wonderful change of opinion, since 
I fir^ made any appearance in the world. I was bred 
under the principles of the strictest loyalty to my prince, 
and in an exact conformity in discipline, as well as doc- 
trine, to the church of England ; which are neither al- 
tered nor shaken to this very day ; and I am now too 
eld to mendw However, my dtiferent sentiments, since 
my last troubles after the Revolution, hiaive never had 
the least influence either upon my actions or discourse. 
I ha ve submitted myself with entire rengnation, accord- 
ing to St. Paul's precept, " to the powers that be." I 
converse equally with all parties, and am equally fa- 
voured by all ; and God knows, it is now of little con-^ 
8cq li«oce what my opinions are, under such a weight of 
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age tod iofirmities, with a very scaotj subdatenoe^ 
irlHch, instead of comforting, vril] hardly support me. 

But there is another point, which requii-es a better 
apology than I am able to give : a judicious reader will 
be apt to censure me (and I confess with reason enoii||i) 
as guilty of a very foolish superstition in relating B17. 
dreams, and how I was guided by them with succesi^it 
discovering one or two principal covenante^v. J shall 
not easily allow myself to be, either by nature or edad^ 
tion, more superstitious than other men ; but I take the 
truth to be this : being then full of zeal against enthiui- 
astical rebels, and better informed of their lurking hoki 
than most officers in the army, this made so strong an i» 
pression on my mind, that it affected my dreams, whui 
I was directed to the most probable places, almost as well 
as if I had been awake, J[>eiug guided in tlie night. by 
the same conjectures I had made in the day. There 
could possibly be no more in the matter ; and God f(M^ 
bid I should pretend to a spirit of divination, which 
would make me resemble those very hypocritical suntl^ 
whom it was both my duty and inclination to bring to 
justice, for their many horrid blasphemies against God, 
rebellions against their prince, and barbarities tQward || ) 
their countrymen and. fellow christians. 

My great-grandfather, Alexander Creichtoo, of the 
house of Dumfries in Scotland, in a feud between the 
Maxwells and the Johnstons (the chief of the JohoRtooi 
being the Lord Johnston, ancestor of the pr( tent Mi^rquli 1^ 
of Annandale) siding with the latter, and having killed \\ 
some of the former, was forced to tly into Ireland, when 
be settled near Kinard, then a woody country, aud now 
called Calidon : but within a year or two, some friends 
and i-elations of those Maxwells who harl been killed in 
the feud, coming over to Ireland to pursue their revenge^ 
lay in wait for my great-grandfather i.'i the W04)d, aud 
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iliot him dead, a8 he was fcoing to church. This acci- 
dent happened about the time that James the Sixth of 
Scotland came to the crown of England. 

Alexander, m7 great-grandfather, lefl two sons, and as 
teny daughters; his eldest son John lived till a year 
• two after the rebellion in 1641. His house was the 
Itit in Ulster set upon bj the Irisli, who took and im 
j^iaoned him at Dungannon ; but fortunately making 
Hi escape, he went to Sir Robert Stuart, who was then 
In arms for the king, and died in the service. 

This John, who was my gi-andfather, left two sons, 
Alexander, my father, and a younger son, likewise na- 
ned John ; who being a child, but two or three years 
«bS(at his father's death, was invited to Scotland by the 
iMy Dumfries, there educated by her, and sent to sea : 
.he made several voyages to and from Barbadoes, tlien 
Httled in Scotland, where he died some time after the 
;&estoratiou, leaving, beside a daughter, one son ; who, 
^^ my charges, was bred up a physician, and proved so 
. fiimous in his profession, that he was sent by her late 
inajesty queen Anne to cure the king of Portugal of the 
Venereal disease. He had a tliousand pounds paid him 
io hand, before be began his journey ; but when he ar- 
rived at Lisbon, the Potuguese council and physicians 
dissuaded that king from trusting his person with a fo- 
l«igner. However, his majesty of Portugal showed Wl^ 
several marks of his esteem, and, at parting, presented 
him with a v^ rich jewel, which he sold afterw&rd for 
Ave hundred guineas. He staid there not above six 
weeks ; during which time he got considerable practice. 
After living many years in London, where he grew veij 
rich, he died November, 1726, and, as it is believed, 
without making a will ; which is very probable, because, 
although he had no children, he left me no legacy, who 
wa^ his cousin-german». and had been his greatest bene? 

VOL. XIV. ' w 
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factor bj the care aod expense of his educstioo. U| 
this matter, I must add one circumstance more, \m 
tie significant soever it maj be to others. Mr. 
con Maurice being at London, in order tahisjt 
to France on account of his health, went to vinttbei 
tor, and put him in mind of me, urging the obi 
had laid upon him. The doctor agreed to send 
whatever sum of money the archdeacon should 
reasonable, and deliver it to him on his return fronl 
travels ; but, unfortunately, the doctor died two or I 
days before the archdeacon came back. 

Alexander, my father, was about eighteen yetn 
in 1641. The Irish rebellion then breaking out, 
went to Captain Gerard Irvin, his relation, who was I 
captain of horse, and afterwanl knighted by king 
the Second. This gentleman, having a party for 
king, soon after joined with Sir Robert Stuart in 
county of Donegal ; where, in the course of those 
bles, they continued skirmishing, sometimes with 
Irish rebels, and sometimes with those of the £i 
parliament, after the rebellion in England be^an ; till 
at length Captain Irvin, and one Mr. Stuart, were takd 
prisoners, and put in jail in Derry : which citj wt9 
kept for the parliament against the king, by Sir Chaifci 
Coote. Here my father performed a very memorable 
and gallant action, in rescuing his relation. Captain Ir 
vin, and Mr. Stuart. I will relate this fact in all ill 
particulars, not only because it will do some honour ti 
my father's memory, but likewise because, ibr its bold 
ness and success, it seems to me very well to deservt 
recording. 

My father having received information, that Shr Charge 

Coote, governor of Derry, had publicly declared tba 

Captain Irvin and his companions should be put todeaib 

within two or three AaLyft^commW^^^V^^dt&^VDSdAa^s^aBi 
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seven trusty fiiends ; who all etigaged to assist him, 
th the hazard of their lives, in delivering the two 
itlemen from the danger that threatened them. They 

agreed that my father and three more, at t!^ hour 
dx in the morning, when the west gate stood open, 
i the drawbridge was let down for the governor's hor- 

to go out to water, should ride in, one by one, aftbr 
Danner as if they belonged to the town, and tliere 
iceal themselves in a friend's house tiU night ; at 
lich time my father waa to acquaint Captain Irviu 
d his fellow-prisoner with their design, which was to 
'm purpose : 'That, after concerting measures at the 
iaoD, my father should repair to a certain place on 
t city wall, and give instructions to the four without, 

twelve at night : accordingly, next morning, as soon 
, the gate was open, my father, with his three comrades, - 
It into the town, and the same night having settled 
atteiiB with the two gentlemen, that they should be 
iady at six next morning, at which hour he and his 
cee friends should call upon them ; he 1 hen went to 
le wall, and directed the four, who were without, that 
) soon as they should see the gate open, and the bridge 
rawn, one of them should walk up to the sentry, and 
cure him fit>m making any noise, by holding a pistol 
» liis breast ; after which, the other three should ride 
p, and secure the room where the by-guard lay, to 
revent them from coming out : most of the garrison 
ere in their beds, which encouraged my father and 
b friends, and much facilitated the enterprise : there-* 
>re, precisely at six o^clock, when the b}'-guard aod 
5ntry at the western gate were secured by the four 
rithout, my father and tlie other three within being 
louttted on horseback, with one spare horse, in the ha* 
it of town's people, with cudgels in their bands, called 
t the jail door, on pretence to speak to Captain Irvin, 
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and Mr. Stuait. Thej vere both walking in tlaip 
room in the jail, with the jailer, and three soldien at- 
tending them ; but these not suspecting the penoni od 
horseback before the door, whom they took to bein- 
habitants of the town, mj father asked Captain Irrio j 
wliether he had any commands to a certain place, where i 
he pretended to be going ; the captaiA made some to- / 
&wer, but said tbej should not go before they had flraok/ 
with him ; then giving a piece of money to one of tk 
soldiers, to buy a bottle of sack at a tavern a good ntf 
oK, and pretending likewise some errand for aiiothernl- 
dier, sent him also out of the way. There being now 
none left to guard the prisoners but the jailer, and the 
third soldier; captain Trvin leaped over the hatdidocr, 
and as the jailer leaped after, ray father knocked 
down witli his cudgel. While this was doing, Mr. 
art ti-ipped up the soldier's heels, and immediate^ 
ed over (he hatch. They both mounted, Stuart oo 
hoi-se behind my father, and Irvin on the spare ooe^ ul^ 
in a few minutes came up with their companions >t (if . 
gate, before the main guard could arrive, although I . 
were kept within twenty yards of the jail door. 

I should have observed, that as soon as Ca^taio 
vin and his friend got over the hatch,, my fatlMBr fli ^ 
hb comrades put a couple of broad swords into tiKl 
hands, which they had concealed under their dor*"^ 
and at the same time drawing their own, were all six 
termined to force their M-ay against any who offered 
obstruct them in their passage*; but tlie despatch was 
sudden, that thcj got clear out of the gate, before 
least opposition could be made. They were no 
gone, than the town was alarmed : Coote, the gov 
got out of his bed, and ran into the streets in hb 
to know what the hubbub meant, and was in a 
rage at the tictiAeviV. 'IVivi ^d^eQiurci-s met the 
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mr'sfproom, coming back with his master's horses from 
vatedog:; thej seized the hcyses^ and got safe to Sir 
'Bobert Stuart's, about four miles off, without losing one 
•^top of blood in tins hazardous enterprise. 

This gallant person (if I may so presume to call my 
Cither) had above twenty children by his wife Annl 
Saxwell, of the family of tlie £arl of Nithsdale^ of 
inrlMNii I was the eldest; tbey all died young, except 
IDjael^ three other boys, and two girls; who lived to 
be men and women. My second brother I took care ta 
have educated at Glasgow, but he was drowned at two- 
iod*twenty years old, in a storm, on his return to Ire> 
land. The other two died captains abroad, in the ser^ 
vice of King William. 

I was born on the eighth day of May, 1 748, at Castler 
Kq in the county or Donegal. I made some smalt 
pragress iu learning at tlie school of Dungaunon ; but 
vhen I was eighteen years old, I very inconsiderately 
Marri e d Mrs. £lizafoeth Delgarno, my schoolmasterHi^^ 
daughter, by whom I have had t!:ir!eea ehfldrePj ^wh^ 
«tl <!Sed young, except two daughters, married to two 
Inrothers, James and Charles Toung, of the county of 
Tyrone. 

' Having been soTery young when I married, I could 
tfdnk of no other course to advance my fortune, than by 
getting into the army. Captain Irvin, often mentioned 
already, had a brother who was a physician at Ediir- 
burgh, to whom he wrote in my favour, desiring he 
would recommend me to the Marquis of Atholl and 
others, then at the head of afiairs in Scotland ; this was 
in the year 1674. Xhere were then but one troop ot\ 
horse-giiardis (whereof the marquis was coUfnel) and one.. 
Fogrment of foot-guards, commanded by the Earl' o£i 
linlithgow, in that kingdom { an^ /dicy consisted chieflv 
«C gentlemen. 
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Dr. Irvio, physician to the hone-guarda, aceMki|^j 
preseated me to the Marquis of Atholl, requestiiig- thtt 
I might be received into his troop. His lordship pie- 
tending there was, op vacancy, was by the doctor threat' 
ened, in a free jesting manner, with a dose of poisoByll^ 
stead of phjuc, the first time he should want bis lU!: 
^ Weell, weell then,"* quoth the marquis, ^ what Is your 
friend's name ?" "^ Deei tak' me," answered the doctor« 
^' gin I keu ;" whereupon I was called in, to write my 
name^in the roll. I was then ordered to repair to the 
troop at Stirling, with directions to Lieutenant Colooei 
Cockburn, the commanding officer, to put me into wUcb 
of the four squadrons, whereof the troop conusted^ ht 
thought fit. He the. eupon placed me in bis ow% and 
appoiuted me my quarters. 

Soon ailer this, the conventicles growing Qiunerous ia 
the west, several parties were drawn out to supprees 
them;. among whom I never. failed' to make one, ia 
hopes thereby to be taken notice of by my commaodeiw; 
iW I had mrthing to recommend me, except my activi^ 
diligence, and courage, being a stranger, and bora out 
of that kingdom. 

Vy fii-st action, after having been taken into tfa^ 
guards, was, with a dozen gentlemen more, to go in queit 
of mas David Williamson, a noted covenanter ; nooe^ 
made more famous in the book, called the Scotch PrG»- 
by terian £loquence. I had been assured that this Wil- 
liamson did much fi equeut the house of my Lady Che^ 
rytree, within ten miles of Edinburgh; but when I ar- 
rived first with my party about the house, the lady, 
well knowing our errand, put Williamson to bed to bee 
daughter, disguised in a woman^s night-dress. When 
the troopers went to search in the young lady's room, ' 
Aer mother pretended V\\^\. ^^ ^v^ wot ^elt ; and Wil- 
liamsoD so managed vVi« maX\£i ^^V^\ft:«L^^ ^Ks&9|^i^JaL 
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nbed herself a little ia the bed, to let the troopers see 
her^ they did Dot discover him, and so went off disap- 
pbioted. But die young lady proved with child ; and 
WUfiamsoii, to take off the scaodal, msirried her in some 
tkne after. This Williamson married five or six wives 
necesnvely, and was alive in the reign of Queen 
AiHie ; at which time, I saw him, preaching in one of 
the kirks at Edinbui^h. It is said that King Charles 
the Second, hearing of Williamson's behaviour in Lady 
Cherrytree's house, wished to see the man that dis- 
cmrered so much vigour while his troopers were in search 
of him : and in a merry way, declared, that when he 
was 10 the royal oak, he could not have kissed the bon- 
niest Iflss in Christendom. 

Some time after this, Thomas Dalzisi, general of the 
forces in Scotland, an excellent soldier, who had been 
taken prisotier at the famous battle of Worcester, and 
sent prisoner to 4h»'t«wer, escaping from thence filto 
Muscory, was made general to the czar : and returning 
home, after the Restoration, was preferred, by the king, 
to be general of the forces in Scotland; in which post 
he continued till his death, which happened a little be- 
fore the Revolution. This general commanded fifty of 
the ibot-guards, with an ensign, to accompany me, and 
ia follow my directions, in the pursuit of a uotonous 
rebel, one AdamStobow, a farmer in Fife, near Culross. 
This fellow had gone through the west, endeavouring to 
stir up sedition in the people, 4)y his great skill ifi cant- 
ing and praying. .There had been several parties sent 
out after him, before I and my men undertook the busi- 
ness ; but they could never discover him. We reached 
Culrosa at night, where I directed the ensign and all the 
men to secure three or four rebels, who were in th^ 
place, while I, with two or three of the soldiers to assist 
me, weal ioStobow^s house, abouV^ wv\\^^Y\^^\):^^^\Vk\s\ 
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CulroBB, by break of day, for fear some of his friends 
might give him notice. Before I got to the house, I de- 
served a kilo in the way, which I ordered to be searched, 
because I found there a heap of straw in the passage, 
up to the kilo pot There I found Stobow lurking, and 
can'ied bim to Culross, although his daughter offered me 
a hundred dollars to let him go. We returned imme- 
diately to the general at Edinburgh, with Stobow and 
the prisoners taken by the ensign at Culross. They 
continued a while in confinement, but Stobow, at his 
trial, found friends enough to save his life, and was onfy 
banished; yet he returned home a year after, and 
proved as troublesome and seditious as ever, till, at the 
fight at Bothwell bridge, it was thought he was killed, 
for he was never heard of afterward. 

During the time I was in the guards, about two years 
after the afiai? of m^s David Williamson, at* the Lady . 
Cherrytree's, I was quartered with a party at Bathgate, 
which is a small village, twelve miles from Edinbpigb. 
One Sunday morning, by break of day, I and ray com- 
rade, a gallant highland geutlem:)n, of the name of Grant, 
went out disguised in grey coats and bonnets, in search 
after some conventicle. We travelled on foot, eight or 
ten miles into the wild mountains, where we spied three 
fellows on the top of a hill, whom we conjectured to 
stand there as spies, to give intelligence to a conventide, 
when any of the king's troopers should happen to come 
that way. There they stood, with long poles io th^ 
hands, till I and my friend came pretty near, and then 
they turned to go down the hill : when we observed this, 
we took a little compass, and came up with them on the 
other side ; whereupon they stood still, leaning on thdr 
poles. Then I bounced forward upon one of them, and 
suddenly snatched the pole out of his hand, asked him 
why he earned such a pole on the Lord*8 day, and at 
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the same time knocked him down mih it. My comrade 
immediately seized on the second, and laid him flat by 
a gripe of his hair; but the third took to his heels, and 
lan down the hill. However, having left my friend to 
guard the two former, I overtook the last, and felled him 
likewise : but the place being steep, the violence with 
wfakh I ran canied me a good way down the hill, before 
I •ould recover myself after the stroke I had giveti ; 
mod by the time I could get up again to the place where 
be lay, the rogue had got on his feet, and was fiii|iblin^ 
for a ride pistol, that hung at his belt, under his upper 
coat; which as soon as I observed, I fetched him to tlie 
ground a second time with the pole, and seized on bis 
pistol ; then leading him up ta the other two, I desired. 
Biy friend taexamiu.e their pockets, and see whether they 
carried aay powder or ball ; but we found none. 

We then led our prisoners down the hill, at the foot 
ef which there was t bog, and on the other side a man 
ntting on a rock ; when we advanced near him, leaving 
•aur prisoners in the keeping of my friend, I ran up to- 
ward the man, who fled down on the other side* As 
■oon as I reached the top of the rock, there appeared a 
great number of people assembled in a glen, to hear the* 
preaching of maa John Kiog^ as I understood afteiN 
ward ; whose voice was so loud, that it reached the ears 
of those who were at the greatest distance, which could 
Dot, I think, be less than a quarter of a mile;, they all 
standing before him, and the wind favouring the strength 
of his lungs. When my friend had brought the three 
prisoners to the top of the rock, where I waited for him, 
^they all broke lomie, and ran down to the conventicle; 
but my friend advancing within about forty yards 6f that 
jrabble, commanded them in his majesty Vname to de-^ 
part to -thcur own homes. Whereupon,- about forty bi 

tlieir numboc, with poles in their hands, drew out fate 

« 2. 
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the rest, ^d advanced agsdnst us two, who had th 

rage, or rather the temerity, to face so great a con 

which could not be fewer than a thousand, i 

party of theirs was prepariog with their long polei 

tack me and my friend, it happened very luckil} 

a fine gelding, saddled and bridled, with a pillioi 

wise upon him, came up near us in search of 

.grass; I caoght the horse, and immediately mc 

him, which the rest of the conventiclers observii^ 

broke up, and followed as fast as they could, aoi 

horseback, and the I'est on foot, to prevent me fit 

ing off with the horse ; but I put him to the gallo 

suffering him to choose his own way through the 

tain, which was full of bogs and hags, got out of 

My friend kept up with me as long as he could, bi 

ing run a mile through such difficult places, he wa 

spent, and the conventiclers bard at his heels ; i 

upon, he called to me for assbtauce, and I ali 

put him upon the horse, bidding him to make the 

his way to 4he laird of PoddishawX about two mii 

By this time we saw twelve covenanters on hors 

who advanced toward us by a shorter cut, and bl 

up a gap, through which we were of necessity to pi 

undertook to clear the gap for my friend, and ruun 

ward the rogues, with my broad sword and pisto 

forced them to open to the right and left : my co 

got through, and was pursued a good way ; but 

laid about him, with his broad sword, that the pu 

being unarmed, durst not seize him. In the meai 

I, who was left on foot, kept the covenanters, w 

lowed me, at a proper distance; but they pelted m 

clods, which I sometimes returned, till at last, afte 

MDg me above a mWe, \bey saw a party of troopers 

passing by, at aome duSonu^ «b.^>^^^ ^«1 V^ 

. their pursuit* 
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'!he troopers observing my friend gallopping and pur« 
1, imagined he was some frantic preacher, till thej 
e to an old woman on « hill, whom mj friend had de« 
d to deny his being gone that waj ; upon which they 
it off to their quarters, and he got safe to Poddishaw's^ 
tber I soon after arrived. The laird of Poddishaw 
been that day at church ; from whence, returning 
1 tlie laird of Pocammock, who lived about a mile 
they both wondered how the horse got thither : for 
ammc»ck was the owner of the liorse, and his lady had 
3 oo it that day to the conventicle, without her hu»- 
d^s knowledge, having been seduced thither by some 
itic neighbours, for she had never been at their meet- 
before. My friend and I acquainted the two laitds 
be whole adventure of that day : and after dinner, 
ammock requested to let him have the horse home, 
■eby to stifle any reflection his lady might biiog upon 
, or herself, by going to a conventicle ; he likewise 
ted us to dine next day at his house, where the horse 
lid again be delivered to roe, as justly forfeited by 
folly of his wife. We went accordingly with the 
d of Poddishaw, and dined at Pocammock's : where 
horse was ordered to be led out into the court, in the 
e accoutrements as I found him tlie day before : . but 
nrving the lady in tears, I told her, that if she would 
i me her promii^ never to go to a conventicle again, 
'ould bestow iier the horse, and conceal what bad 
ted; she readily complied, and so the matter was 
le up. However, the laird her husband assured me 
. DO horse in Scotland should be better paid for; and 
]g a leading' inan in the country, and his lady disco- 
iDg the names of tho^ who had been at the conveo- 
e, he sedt for them, and persuaded them, as they va- 
1 their quiet, to make up a puf^sc for me and my 
id, which they accord\ng\y d\d\ ^sA Nii^\)Ki^\)^^ 

1* ^ 
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plentifully a Ivelvemonth after, oo the price of that 
hone. 

This adventure, making much noise at £diobui|b, j 
was the occasion of my being sent for up thither l^ the . 
marquis of Atholl my colonel, who in a very friendly | 
manner ezposlulated with me upon my rasbuess; as in- 
deed be had too much reason to do ; neither was I able 
to say any thing in my own justificatloik HoweTer, 
since what I had done discovered my loyalty for mj 
prince, my zeal for the church, and my detestation of all 
rebellious principles; hb lordship ever after gave me 
many marks of his friendship. 

Accordingly, these services gave me so much credit 
with the general, that he promised to apply to the go- 
vernment, in ray favour, for some prefemient In, the 
army, opon the first opportunity, which happened abou^ 
a year afterward. For the seditious humours In the 
west still increasing, it was thought proper, that three 
independent troops of hone, and as many of dragogoa, 
should be raised to suppress the rebels. Whereupon, 
Mr> Francis Stuart, graudson to the earl of Botbwdl, a 
private gentleman in the horse-guards like myself and 
my intimate acquaintance, was sent for, in haste, by the 
general ; because the council of Scotland was then writ- 
ing to the king, that his majesty would please to grant 
commissions to those penons whose names were to be 
sent up to London that very night Mr. Stuart ga?e 
me notice of this : whereupon, although I was not tent 
for, I resolved to go up with him to Edinbui^h, and eli- 
cit for myself. When I arrived there, and attended the 
general, his firat question was in a huDKnrous mannor^ 
*' Wha the deel sent for you up ?" I answered, that I 
hoped his excellency would now make good his promise, 
of preferring me, since so fair an opportunity offered at 
piesenU On tiua occasion the general stood my fbm 
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Yrlend ; and although the sons and brothers of lords and 
baronets, and other persons of quality solicited to be 
made lieutenants and comets in these new raised troops, 
yet the general, in regard to myserlrices, prevailed with 
the eonncil, that I might be appointed lieutenant to Mr*. 
Stuart, who was then made captain of dragoons. 

Soon after this, the archbishop of St. Andrew's was 
murdered by the laird of Hackston and Balfour, assist- 
• ed by four poor weavers.* Hackston, before this horrid 
action, was reputed an honest and gallant man ; but his 
friendship for his brother-in-law Balfour, drew him iu 
to commit this inhuman murder. Balfour, who had 
been the archbishop's chamberlain (for so in Scotland 
we call a great man's steward) whether by negligence or 
dishonesty, was short in his payments to his lord ; and 
the fear of being called to an account was a principal 
motive to assassinate his master : however, he pretended 
likewise a great zeal for the kirk, whereof he looked 
upon the archbishop as the greatest oppressor. It la 
certain, that the lower people mortally hated the arch- 
bishop, on pretence that his grace had deserted their 
communion : and the weavers who were accomplices of 
Balfour, believed they did God service in destroying ab 
enemy of the kirk ; and accordingly all the murderera 
were esteemed and styled saints, by that rebellious fac- 
tion. 

After the murder of the archbishop, several parties in 
the west took up arms, under the leading of Robert 
Hamilton, second son to Sir William Hamilton, of Preft- 

* " One of tiiem fired .a plitol at him, which bornt his coat and 
gowo, but did not go into bis body : upon thin, the^ &ncied he had a 
magical secret to secure him against a shot, and they drew him out of 
hit coach, and murdered him barbarously, repeating tb^ir strokes till 
fiiey wercnirebe was quite dtad.^* Burnet, H^r}', toI. it tvo» 
p.l(K2. N. 
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too, the unworthy sod of a most worthy father : wbere- 
upoo the council met, and sent for Graham, then laird of 
Clavers, afterward created viscount Dundee by king 
James the Seventh. This noble person was, at that 
time, captain of one of those independent ti*oops of 
horse, whicii, as I have already mentioned, were raised 
before the murder of the archbishop. The council 
therefore ordered him to, march with a detachment of 
one hundred and twenty dragoons, and a lieutenant, 
with his own troop, in pursuit of the rebels. Clavers 
was obli^^ed not to open his commission, until. he came, 
in sight of them. In his march he took mas John King 
one of their principal preachei-s. Clavers carried King 
along, until he came in sight of the enemy, at Drum- • 
clog, eight miles from Hamilton. There the preacher 
was guarded by a di-agooo sentry, at a little ca^n, on 
the top of the hill, whiie Clavers opening his comm^ 
sion, found himself commanded to fight the rebels, let 
their number be ever so great, with those hundred and 
twenty dragoons. 

But before I proceed to tell the issue of this aflair, I 
must digress a little upon the subject of mas Jobu King, 
above mentioned. When I was in the guards, some 
time after I had missed Williamson at lady Cherrytree's 
house ; the government hearing that this John King was 
' beginning to hold his conventicles not far irom Stirling^ 
where the troop of horse then lay, ordering the com- 
manding officer there to send a party out to take bim» 
and bring him up to the council. I was pitched upoii» 
with a small detachment, to perform this service. I 
went to my lord Cadrosse's house, to whose lady King 
was chaplain ; there I took him and delivei-ed him to 
the council. This preacher had gotten the lady's wo- 
.nan with child, about four or five mouths before, and k 
is supposed; had pTOudaied her marriage, prorided tb^ 
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lady would stand his friend in his present distress 9 
irhereupon she was so fi\r his friend, as to get him bail- 
^ OD her engaging, he should hold no more conventi- 
sles : however, he went to the hillS) and there preach- 
ed the QBople to arms ; and in several towns, as Kirk- 
cudbright, Lanerk, and Sanqilehar in particular, in com- 
pany with Cameron, set up declarations on the market 
crosses against the king, whom he excommunicated, with 
all bis adherents. Ttius he continued till CI avers took 
him at Drumclog, as is above mentioned, where he got 
\sff again, until I took him a third time, after the battle 
of Bothwell bridge, which shall be related in its proper 
place. 

The rebels at Drumclog were eight or nin^ thousand 
strong : their leader, as I have said before, was Robert 
Hamilton, second brother to the loyal house of Prestao^ 
but a profligate who had spent all his patrimony. There 
were likewise among them the lairds of Knockgray and 
Fruah, with many other gentlemen of fortune, whose 
names I have forgot Claver's men, with the addition 
of some few that came into him, did not exceed one 
hundred and eighty ; yet, pursuant to bis orders, he was 
forced to fight the enemy ; but being so vastly outnum- 
bered, was soon defeated, with the loss of cornet Robert 
Graham, and about eight or ten private troopers. The 
rebels finding the comet's body, and supposing it to be 
that of Clavers, because the name of Graham was 
wrought in the shirt neck, treated it with the utmost in- 
humanity, cutting off tlie nose, picking out the eyes^ 
md stabbing it through in a hundred places. 

Clavers, in his flight toward Hamilton and Glasgow^ 

rode a horse that trailed his guts for two miles, from the 

place where the engagement happened ; but overtaking 

his groom with some led horses, he mounted one of 

. thODf aod with the remains of his small armyi escsfed 
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to Gla^w. The rebels, punuibg as far as Hi 
advanced that evening within a mile of Glasgow 
they encamped all night. As Clavers was mard 
ter his men up the bill, where he had left mi 
King under the guard of a dragoon (who ran c 
the first that fled) &ing, in a sneering way, desii 
to stay, and take his {Hrisoner with him. 

The rebels being thus encamped within a i 
Glasgow, Clavers commanded his men in the t 
stand to their arms all night ; and having barricad 
four streets, to prevent the rebels' horse from brea 
ordered me, at sun rise, to march with six dragoc 
discover which way the rebels intended to coi 
the town. I must here observe, that I, with 
Stuart^s troop of dragoons, and a battalion of foot , 
remiuned at Glasgow, while Clavers marched to 
clog, where he was defeated. But to return ; I 
^ the directions which were given me, and hav: 
covered the enemy from a little eminence, I was < 
by Clavers, who came to ihe there, to watch at 
housed where the way divided, and see which 
roads they would take, or whether they sei^arati 
each party took a different way. I stayed until 
them take two different roads; some by that from i 
I came from the town, which was over the Gall' 
bridge, and the rest by the high church and c 
which was more than twice as far as the first pai 
to come, and coDsequently could not both meet 
same time within the town. This was a greater 
tage to Clavers, and his tittle army. That party 
rebels which took Gallowgate bridge road, foHon 
close to the heels, as I returned to inform Claver 
course they took. 

The broad street was immediately full of the 
advaucing toward \]he )5«smdA!b) \M{Qce their f 
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vho followed the other road, could arrive to their assist- 
idce, were yaliaotly received by Clavers and bis meiit 
f ho firing OQ them at once, and jumping over die carts 
M cars that composed the barricade, chased them out 
if the town ; but were quickly forced to return, and re- 
ieive the other party ; which, by that time, was march- 
ng down by the high church and college ; but when 
bey came within pistol shot, were likewise fired upon, 
md driven out of the town. In this action many of 
lie T^)eis fell, but the king's party lost not so much as 
not man. 

The towom^ being too well affected to the rebels, 
sUncealed many of them in their houses ; the rest who 
scaped, met and drew up. in a field behind the high 
dmrch, where they stayed until five in the afiernooo, it 
)eing in the month of May, and from thence marched in n 
>ody to the same place where they were In the mornings 
dMMlt ft tnile off* the- town. Clavers and his men, ex- 
pecting they would make a second attnek, and discover- 
ing by his spies whither they were gone, marched aftep 
Aiem ; but, upon sight of our ibrces, the reoeis ttttired 
with a sU'oog rear guard of horse to Hamilton ; where-^ 
upon Clavers returned, and quartered that night in Glas- 
gow. 

Next morning, the government sent orders to Clavera 
to leave Glasgow, and march to Stirling, eighteen milea 
farther ; and three days after, he was commanded to 
bring up his party to Edinburgh. As soon as he quitted 
Glasgow, the rebels returned ; and having stayed in that 
tdwn eight or ten days, encamped on Hamilton moor, 
within a mile of Bothwell bridge, wlicre it was said thai 
their numbers were increased tb fourteen thousand;* 

• Ttie nnmbera were represented to the king, by the privy council 
of Scotland, to have been between Hw and uvtn th^uttrnd. The Duke 
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although Bishop Bdrnet, in his Histoiy of las Ovi 
TimOy meet falsely and partialis affirms, that,thae 
were not more than four thousand, or thereabout. 

The council, finding the rebels daily increa^iil 
their numbers, gave information thereof to the Idr^; 
whereupon his majesty sent down the duke of Moo- 
mouth, wilh a commission, to be commander in chirf, 
and to take with him four troops of English dragoons 
which were quartered on the Isorders : but these, vith 
the forces in Scotland, amounted not to above tlM 
thousand. Upon the duke*s being made coaHnaadarin 
chief,- General Datziel refused to serve ODder Mm, and 
remained at his lodgings in Ediaburgh, till his greot 
was superseded, which liappened abont a fortnight 
after. 

The ^rmy was about four miles forward, on the road 
toward Hannucn, when the Duke of Monmouth came' 
up with his English dragoons, on Saturday the "2 } 8 trf 
June : from thence ll>e1lrtro^B forc^g^MftrcIied to the kirk 
of Shots, within four miles of the rebels, where they lay 
that ni^. Ti)e next Siorning he marched the" army 
up an eminence, opposite to th^ TTttiln body of the 
enemy, who were encamped on the moor. 

The g'?neral officers, the Earl of Linlithgow, colonel 
of the foot-guard^ the Earl of Mar, colonel of a regimeot 
of foot, Clavers, the Earl of }iume, and the Earl rf 
Airly, all captains of horse, > the Marquis of Montrose, 
colonel of the horse-guards, (Atholl having been dis- 
carded) Dalliousie, with many other noblemen, and gen- 
tlemen volunteers, attending the duke together, de- 
sired his grace to let them know which way he designed 



\i 



of Buccleush hns a curJoiis delineation of the action at Bothwell 
bridge; whence the mimben appear to be sxaggerated even by the 
privy coimcil. N. . ' . 
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to take to come at the ebemy ; the duke answered, it 
niuat be by Bothwell bridge. Now the bridge lay a 
short mile to the right of the king's armj, was narrow, 
mod guarded with three thousand of the rebels, and 
strongly barricadoed with great stones^ but, although 
tlie officers were desuous to have passed the river, by 
easy fords, directly between them and the rebels, and to 
march to their main body on the moor, before those 
three thousand, who guarded the bridge, could come to 
assist them ; yet the duke was obstinate, and would pass 
no other way than that of the bridge. 

Pursuant to this preposterous and absurd resolution, 
be commanded Captain Stuart (whose lieutenant I was) 
with his troop of dragoons, and eighty musqueteers, to- 
getfaor with four small field-pieces, under cover of the 
dragoons, to beat off the party at the bridge : the duke 
Jumsel^ ttith Oavid I^osley >ss4. iUelvilL accompanied 
qa, and ordered the field-pieces to be left at the village 
of Bothwell, within a musket-shot of the bridge : when 
itie duke and liis m^n came near the bridge, the rebels 
beat a parley, and sent over a Taird accompanied with 
a kii*k preacher. The duke asking what they came 
lor ? was answered, ^' That they ' would have the kirk 
established in the same manner as it stood at the king's 
restoration, and that every subject should be obliged to 
take the solemn league and covenant" The duke told 
them, their demand could not be granted, but sent them 
back to tell their party, that if they would lay dowii 
their arms, and submit to the king's mercy, he would 
intercede for their pardon. 

While this parley lasted, the field-pieces were brought 
down, and planted over against the bridge, without be« 
iog perceived by the rebels. The messengers returned 
in a short time, with this answer: " That they would 
Aot lay down their arms, until their conditions were 
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pnblidj rdlmked, before all the nrmj; yet his grace 
Ibrgot hk ^Ugoity so far, as to sneak among them at the 
town of Bothwell (where the forces encamped) until the 
Saturday following : tlien all the troops marched back 
to Glasgow : from whence, in two or three days, thej 
were sent ta their several quarters ; after which the 
Duke of Monmouth passed by Stirling to fife to visit 
the Duke of Rothes. 

The same evening after the rout on the moor, the pri- 
soners were sent with a strong guard toward Ediubuigh. 
On Sunday morning, wlien the army was to maircb to 
Glasgow, I desbred the general's leave to go with twelve 
dragoons, in search of some of the rebels, who might 
probably pass the Clyde, about Dunbarton, to shelt^ 
themselves in the Highlands. With these dragoons, clad 
in gray coats and bonnets, I made haste down the side 
. of the river; and about midnight, after travelling twen- 
ty-four miles, I came to a church, and while the soldiers 
atayed to refresh their horses in the churchyard, I spied 
a countiy fellow going by, and asked him in bis own di- 
alect, ^ Whither gang ye this time of night P" He an- 
swered, ** Wha are ye that speers ?'* I replied, ** We 
are your ane fo'ke :" Upon this the fellow came up, and 
told me, there were eighteen friends, with horses, at sd 
old castle waiting for a, boat to pass over into the isle of 
Arrau. I mounted the man behind one of the dragoons, 
and went toward the place ; but the rebels not finding a 
boat, were gone ofli; and the guide dismissed. There 
was a great dew on the grass, which directed me and 
my party to follow the track of their horses, for three or 
four miles, till the dew was gone oflT; I then inquired 
of a cowherd on a hill, whether he saw any of our 
" poor fo'ke" ti-avelling that way ; he answered, that 

' vrote io that character to their lordships the same day. His com- 
miMon , howerer, was rerokcd the first of November foUo wiog. N. 
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SitreA his men not to stir out of their ranla to puraae 
them, yet the army, not regarding his commands, foUow- 
ed the flying rebels, killing between seven and eight 
hundred, and taking fifteen hundred prisoners. Sir John 
Sell, Provost of Glasgow, as soon as he saw the rebels 
flj, rode into the town ; from whence, in a few hoursi 
be sent all the bread he could find, together with a hogs- 
head of drink to each troop and company in the army, 
' out of the cellars of such townsmen as were found to be 
abettors or protectors of the rebels. 

The cruelty and presumption of that wicked and per- 
verse geueration will appear evident from a single in- 
stance. These rebels had set up a very large gaHows 
in the middle of their camp, and prepared a cart full of 
new ropes at the foot of it, in onler to hang up the king's 
soldiers, whom they already looked upon as vanquished 
and at mercy ; and it happened, that the pursuers in the 
n^al army, returned back with their prisoners, chose 
the place where the gallows stood to guard them at, 
without ofTerlng to hang one of them, which they justly 
deserved, and had so much reason to expect. The pur- 
suers were no sooner returned, and tlie whole action 
over, than General Dalziel arrived at the camp from 
Edinburgh, with a commission renewed to be comman- 
der in chief, which he received that very morning by an 
express. This commander having learned how the duke 
had conducted the war, told him puhlicly, and with 
great plainness, that he had betrayed the king ; that he 
heartily wished his commission had come a day sooner, 
for then, said he, " these rogues should never have trou- 
bled his majesty, or the kingdom any more." 

Thus the duke was at the same time superseded,^ and 

* The conimi.<tsion to General Dalziel was delivered to him June 
22, 1679, bat it was not a commission supersediDg the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who is btyled lord general by the privy coubcU June 24, afld 
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entreated me to sbow him smne favour, became be U 
married a voRian of my oame; I answered, ^ Tlntii 
true, but first you got ber with bairn, and shall thenfon 
now pay for disgracing one of my name." 

When we arrived near Glasgow, I sent a dn^^lij 

inform the general, that mas John King was comiogll' 

kiss his hand : whereupon his excellency, accompuW 

with all the noblemen and officers, advanced as far «• tk 

bridge, to welcome me and my prisoner ; where, it ii voj 

observable, that Graham, Laird of Clavers, who cm 

among the rest, made not the least reproach to mai Jdah 

in return of his insolent behaviour when that cobhus- 

der fled from Orumclog. Mas John was sent to £da^ 

burgh next morning, under a guard, and hanged mm 

aflcr : from hence I went to my quarters in Lanaki 

sixteen miles from Glasgow ; and about a month after fl 

hope the reader will excuse my weakness) I happened 

to dream that I found one Wilson, a captain among the 

rebels, at Bothwell bridge, in a bank of wood upoo the 

river Clyde. Thia accident made so strong an impra* 

sion on my mind, that as soon as I awoke, I took six-SDd- 

thirty dragoons, and got to the place by break of day; 

when I caused some of them to alight, and go into the 

wood, and set him up as hounds do a hare, while the rest 

were oi'dered to stand sentry, to prevent his escape. It 

seems I dreamt fortunately, for Wilson was actually in 

the wood, with five more of hb company, as we afterward 

learned ; who all seeing me and my party advancing 

hid themselves in a little island on the river, among the 

broom that grew upon it. Wilson had not the good inr- 

tune to escape; for, as he w'as trying to get out of ooe 

copse into another, I met him, and guessing by liisgood 

clothes, and by the description I had received of him be. 

fore, that he was the man I looked for, I seized and 

farougbt him to my t\uixVaa\ «sv^ ^t^^xok vliftxicft immedi- 
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iely conveyed him to Edioburgli, where he was hang- 
d ; bat might have preserved his life, if he would have 
OndesceDded only to say, " God save the king." This 
16 utterly refu8e(! to do, and thereby lost not only his 
ife» bal likewise ao estate worth twenty-nine thousand , 
nmd^s Scots. 

For this service, the Duke of Queensberry, then high 
i^ommisBioner of Scotland, recommended me to the king, 
irho rewarded me with the gift of Wilson's estate ; but, 
ikhougfa the grant passed tlie seals, and the sheriff put 
Bie In possession, yet I could neither sell it nor let it ; 
nobody daring, for fear of the rebels, who had escaped 
tt Bothwell bridge, either to purchase or farm it ; by 
thkh means I never got a penny by the grant ; and at 
the revolution the land was taken from me and restored 
to Wilson's heirs. 

The winter following. General Dahuel, with a bat- 
talhm of the Earl of Linlithgow's guards, the Earl 
of Airlie^s ti^oop of horse, and Captain Stuart's troop 
of dragoons, quartered at Kilmarnock, in the west, 
Mty miles from Edinburgh. Here the general, one 
iay, happening to look on, while I was Exercising 
the troop of dragoons, asked me, when I had done, 
whether I knew any one of my men, who was skil- 
ful in praying well in the style and tone of the cove- 
nanters ? I immediately thought upon one James Gibb, 
who had been born in Ireland, and whom I made a dra- 
goon. This qnan I brought to the general, assuring his 
excellency, that if I had raked hell, I could not find his 
match for his skill in mimicking the covenanters. Where- 
upon the general ^ave him five pounds to buy him a 
great coat and a bonnet, and commanded him to find 
out the rebels, but to be Efure to take care of himself 
anaong tliem. The dragoon went eight miles off that 
v6r7 night, and got admittance into the house of a noto* 

VOL. XIV. o 
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ijkms rebel, pretending he came from Ireland oat of ttaH 
for the oaiise, to asBist at tlie fight of BotbweU bndgp, 
and could not find an opportunity since, of retunlng tff 
Ireland with safety ; he said he durst not be sees in the 
day time, and therefore, after bewitching the family wiA 
bis gifts of praying, he was conveyed in the dusk of tU 
evening, with a guide, to the house of the next adjob 
kg rebel ; and thus, in the same manner, from one to 
another, till in a month's time he got through the pna- 
cipal of them in the west ; telling the general, at his re- 
turn, that wherever he came, he made the old wives, la 
their devout fits, tear off their biggonets and motchesy 
he likewise gave the general a list of their namea and 
places of their abode, and into the bargain, brought back 
a good purse of money in his pocket The geiMnl de- 
sired to know how he had prayed among then ; he an- 
swered, that it was hb custom, in hia prayeiB, to send 
the king, the ministers of state, the officers of the army, 
with all their soldiers, and the episcopal clergy, a! i 
broadside to hell ; but particularly the general himsett I 
What, said the general, did you send me to bdl, or? 
Yea, replied the dragoon, you at the head of them, » 
their leader. 

And here I do solemnly aver, upon my veracity and j 
knowledge, that Bishop Burnet, in the history of his 
own times, has, in a most false and scandaloua maooer, 
misrepresented the action at Bothwell bridge, and the 
behaviour of the episcopal cleigy* in Scotland : for, m 

* " The clei:g7 were so delighted, that they used to apeak <rf thst 

time as the poets da of the golden age. They never interceded for 

any compassion to their people. They lopked od Uie soldiery it- 1 

their patrons ; they were ever in their company, coQiplyiBf wiMk' 

them in their excesses ; and, if they were not nudi wronged, tb^ 

rather le d them into them, than checked them for them. Things o 

so strange a pitch of vice were told of them, that they wenied scant 

credible." Butnet, vol. i. p. 331. 
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f Qie former, I was present in that engagement, which 
WK performed in the manner I have related ; and as to 
le latter, having travelled through most parts of that 
faap^dom, particularly the north and west, I was well ac- 
mdnted with them, and will take it to mj death, that 
le reverse of this character, which Burnet gives of 
oth, is the truth. And becatise that author is so unjust 
I the episcopal clergy, and so partial to the covenanters 
ad their teacfaere, 1 do affirm, that I have known se- 
"cral among the latter sort guilty of those very vices 
therewith tlib bishop brands 4be episcopal clergy. 
Lmong many otliers, I will produce one instance, rather 
iri^Tert tiie reader, than from any obloquy. One of 
lioie elg^t fanatic teachers who were permitted, at the 
eirforatloo, to keep their livings, came to Sir John Car- 
dehaers house, within a mile of Lanerk, where I was 
upon a vbit to Sir Jt^n. We drank hard till it 
late, and all the company retired, except Sir Joim 
ad myself. The teacher would needs give us prayers. 
Bit kAi asleep before he had half done ; whereupon Sir 
ohn and I, setting a bottle and glass at his nose, led 
im upon his knees. The poor man sneaked off* early 
be next morning, being, in all appearance, ashamed of 
ia hypocrisy. 

To return from this digression. The general sent 
0t several parties^ and me with a party among the rest ; 
iliere, during the winter, and the following spring, I 
leenred many of those whose names and abodes the 
Anting dragoon had given a list of. 

Id July following, the general, by order of the coun- 
cil^ commanded me to go, with a detachment of thirty 
brae and fifty dragoons, in pursuit of about one hundred 
tod fifty rebels, who had escaped at Bothwell bridge, 
nd ever dnce |Lep(^ together in a body, up and down In 
}alloway. I followed them for five or six days, from 
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than B pla'm field, vas for fear iheir borse 
the foot, aa tbey did on Hamiltoii-tnoor, at 
bridge : and lifeeviEe, ihat ic casetbey lost i 
migbt GSTC theiroelvc? by retreating iiito th 

I placed mj'seir on ihe lefi, as judging, 
oflicer the rebeTs had would command o 
The action begsn about fire in the ailcram 
not long ; for 1 ordci'ed mj men first to re< 
cmy^a fire, theo to ride down the bill upoi 
use their bioadiwords : they did bo, and b 
emy had Ume to drav theirs, cut many ol 
in an instant; nhereupon they wheeled abc 
tain Fowler, who commanded the rebels i 
being then in the rear, adrancing np to me. 
such a blow over the bead with my broadswi 
have cleaved his skull, had it not been d( 
steel cap. Fowler, turaing about, aimed a 
but I warded it ofl^ and with a back stroke 
per part crfhisbead clean olT from the nosei 

By tbia time, tlie tebele leaving their fa< 
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; But this victoiy cost tne very dear ; for being Uicd in 
-tbe rear, I rode ioto the moss after the rebels, M-here I 
^overtook a dozen of tliem hacking and hewing one of 
my men, whose horse was bogged ; his name was Elliot, 
m stout soldier, and one of Clavers's troop. He had re; 
ceived several wounds, and was at the point of being 
Ulled when I came to his relief. I shot one of the 
rogues dead with my carbine, wliich obliged the rest to 
let tbe poor roan and his horse creep out of the hole, 
bat at the same time drew all their fury upon myself ; 
for £lliot made a shift to crawl out of the moss, leading 
bis horse in his hand, but was wholly disabled from a&- 
;iistiE^ his deliverer, and was not regai'ded by his ene- 
■ndes, who probably thought he was mortally wounded, 
,or~ indeed rather that they had no time to mind him ; 
for I laid about me so fast, that they judged it best to 
keep off, and not to venture within my reach ,* till it 
Unfortunately happened, that my horse slipped into the 
aame hole out of which Elliot and his had just got. 
When they had me at this advantage, they began to 
- show their courage, and manfully dealt their blows with 
their broadswords, from some of which, the carbine 
that hung down my back defended me a little. As I 
was paddling in the hole, the horse not able to get out, 
one of the rebels ran me through the small of the back 
irith his broadsword, and, at tbe same instant, two more 
wounded me under the ribs with their small ones. Then 
I threw myself over the head of my horse, taking the 
far pistol ou.t of the holster in my left hand, and hold- 
iog my broadsword in my right ; and as one of the vil- 
lains was coming hastily up to me, bis foot slipped, and 
before he could recover himself, I struck my sword into 
his skull : but the fellow being big and heavy, snapped 
it asunder as he fell, within a span of the hilt. The re- 
bels had me now at a gieat advantage : one of them 
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made t stroke ftt me, which I warded off with theUk ( 
of the sword that was left io my hand ; but the km ^ 
with which he struck the blow, and I iiept it o(C braii^ I 
us both to the f[;rociDd. However, I got up befiwe Ui^ 
clapped my pistol to his side, and shot him dead. Af 
soon as this was dooe, another came behind me^ sad 
with some, weapon or other, struck me such a bldwoa 
the head as laid me flat on my back ; io which poslve 
I remained a good while insensible ; the rogues takiq| 
it for granted that I was dead, scoured off, fearing that 
by this time some of my men were returning back fima 
tlie pursuit. 

After some time, I a little recovered mj senses, aii4 
strove to lift myself up, which one of the rogues hap- 
peuiog to sec at some distance, immediately returned, 
and said in my hearing, ^ God, the dog is not dead 
yet ;^^ then coming up to me, took his sword, and pot- 
ting its liilt to his breast, and guiding it with both Us 
hands, made a thrust at my belly ; but my 'senses were 
now so far recovered, that I parried the tlurust with a 
piece of the sword wliich remahied still in my hand. 
Tiie fellow, when he missed his aim, almost fell oo Ui 
face ; for the sword van up to the hilt in the moas; and 
as he was recovering himself, I gave him a dab in the 
n!Quth with my bioken sword, whicli very much hurt 
tiim : but he aiming a second thrust, which I had like- 
w i&e tiic good fortune to put by, and having as before 
^ivrn him another dab in the mouth, he imonediately 
went off, for fear of the purguci-s, whereof many were 
now returning. 

In this distress I made a shift, with much difficulty 
and pain, to get upon my feet, but my right leg bdog 
4lisabled by tlic wound I received from the broadsword, 
I was forced to iimp by the help of the carbine, which I 
made use of as a staflT. I had lost my horse ; ibr one 
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•f the rogues, when I bad quitted him in the hole, led 
liiiii awaj through the moss. I recovered him about a 
jew after from the man to whom the rebel had sold 
Ihiii : and the said rebel, when he was at the gallows, 
«odeiBed himself to be the same man who took away 
the hone at Airs-moss. 

, There was a Lancashire gentleman, one Mr. Parker, 
who came a voluQteer to Aii-s-moss, widi intent, as he 
txpressed himself, to see the sport. This gentleman, 
tiding on my right hand at the time when we received 
the enemy's fire in the beginning of the action, was shot 
with a blunderbuss under the left shoulder ; the wound 
was so lai^e that a man might thrust his fist into it : yet 
when I desired him to fall back and take care of his 
wound, he answered me, that he would first have his 
penoy worth out of the rogues; and accordingly folio u< 
ed us on horseback into the moss, as far as the horse 
eouldgo without bogging. But, by that time, his wound 
•o grievously pained biro, with some other cuts he got 
]Q the pursuit, that he was forced to alight and sit on a 
dry spot of ground which he found in the moss, from 
whence he saw all that happened to me without being 
able to come to my assistance, any more than Eiiiot 4 
whflw having gottcu to a rising ground, saw likewise all 
that had passed. However, Mr. Parker, as I came 
limping toward him, could not forbear laughing, and 
said, *' What a plague, have you got your bones well 
paid too ?'' Then both of us made a shift to get up to 
Elliot on the rising ground. 

The trumpeter being by this time returned, with some 
others, from the pursuit, was oitlercd to sound a call, 
which brought all the rest back, with the fourteen |H*i- 
soners, and Haxton among the rest, who was that day 
commander in chief among the rebels. Of the king's 
party but two were killed, Mr. Andrew Kerr, a gentle* 
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man of Clavers's own troop, and one M^Kabe, t in- 
^0011 in Captain Stuart's troop, where I was lieutenaot. 
The wounded wei*e about eight or nine, beside Parker 
and Elliot. Elliot died the next day : he, Kerr, and 
M'Kabe, were honourably buried, by Mr. Brown, a 
gentleman who lived hard bj, to whose house the bodies 
were carried after the fight* at the moss. An English 
lady, living about eight miles ofi; took care of Blr^ 
Parker, but he died at her house a year after, of his 
wounds, very much lamented on account of his loyalty 
and valour. . 

When the fight was over, night coming on, I ordered 
all my men, except twelve dragoons, whom I kepi to at- 
tend myself, to march with the prisoner, and those who 
were wounded, to Douglas, fourteen miles ofl^ and to 
carry along with them Cameron^s head. In the mean 
time, I and my party of dragoons went, that night, six- 
teen long miles to Lanerk, where the general and all the 
foot quartered ; as well to acquaint him with what 
had been done, as to have my own wounds taken care 
of. I sent one of my dragoons before me with my mes- 
sage : whereupon the general himself, although it were 
ttter lifi^R^ht, 2£compaoied with the Earls of Linlith- 
gow, Mar, Koss,Hume, and the Lord 'Dalhdnslei cmt» 
out to meet me at the gate : Dalhousie forced me to 
lodge in his own chamber, to which I was accordingly 
carried by two of my dragoons. After my wounds had 
been dressed in the presence of this noble company^ who 
stood ixmnd about nie, being very thirsty through the 
loss of blood, I drank the king's health, aad the compa- 
ny's, in a large glass of wine and water ; and then was 
laid in Dalhousie's own bed. 

Next day the general leaving Lanerk, with the forces 
under his command, ordered a troop of horse and an- 
other of dragoons to attend me, till I should be able to 
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\3mve\ up to Edioburgh for the better conreniency of 
pbjfiiciaos and surgeons. My trounds did not coofioe 
ne to my bed ; and in a month's time I ^ent to Edin- 
burgh on horseback by easy stages, where I continued till 
Candlemas following, lingering of the wound I had re- 
ceived by the broadsword. My surgeon was the son of 
the same Dr. Irvin who first got me into the guards ; 
but having unfortunately neglected to tie a string to the 
tept of green cloth, which he used for the woiind, the 
rent slipped into my body, where it lay under my navel 
seven months and five days, and exceedingly pained 
me, not sufifering me to sleep otherwise than by taking 
soporiferous pills. When the tent was first miiising, 
neither the surgeon nor any body else ever imagined 
that it was lodged in my body, but supposed it to have 
slipped out of the wound while I slept ; and carried . 
away by some rat, or other vermin : the tent lying thus 
in my body, made it impossible that tiie wound could 
heal : wherefore, after lingering seven months, by the 
advice of a gentlewoman in the neighbourhood, I got 
leave to go for Ireland with my sm'geon, and there try 
whether my native air would contribute any thing to my 
tare. 

However insignificant this relati<m may be to the 
generality of readers, yet I cannot omit a lucky acci- 
dent to which I owe my cure* While I continued at 
Edinburgh, I ordered some pipes of lead to be made in 
a mold, through which the thin corruption, which con- 
tinually issued out of the wound caused by the tent re- 
Biaioiog in my body, might be conveyed as through a 
faucet. These pipes I cut shorter by degress, in pro- 
portion as I imagined the wound was healing at the bot- 
tom ; till at last, by mistaking the true cause, the tent 
eontinuiog still where it did, the pipes became too short 
for the use intended j wherefore, when I was in Ireland^ 

o '' 
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I made a coarse pipe myself which was long eoou^ : 
this pipe» after the wound was washed with brandj, al- 
ways remained in my body dll the next dreanog; bat 
being made without art, and somewhat jagged at the end, 
it happened one morning, when the pipe was drawn oat 
as usual, in order to have the wound washed, the teat 
followed, to the great surprise of my father, who, at that 
time, was going to drees the wound ; my surgeon being 
then at Castle-Irvin, where I had left him widi his bro- 
ther Dr. Irvin, at Sir Gerard Irviu's house ; the same 
gentleman who was delivered out of Deny jail by my 
fetlier, as I have related in the beginnii^ of these 
memoirs. 

The nigbt before the tent was drawn out of my body, 
having not slept a wink, I thought myself in the moni- 
ing somewhat feverish, and therefore derired my fetber 
to send for Dr. Lindsey, to let me blood. Jo the roeao 
time, slumbering a little, I dreamed that the coveoanten 
were coming to cut my throat ; under thb apprehenaoa 
I awaked, and found my neighbour Captain SaundenoB 
in my chamber, who was come to visit me. I thea 
called for my father to dress my wound ; when the tent 
followed the pipe, as I have already said, to my gieit 
joy, for then I knew I should soon be welL I there- 
fore ordered my horse to be got ready, and rode out 
with Captain Saunderson and my father, to meet Dr. 
, Lindsey, who hearing the joyful news, carried us to a 
geptleman^s house, where we drank very heartily : then I 
returned home, and slept almost four-aiid-tweoty hours. 
Two days after, Dr. Irvin and bis brother, the surgeon, 
came to my father's house, where the doctor being in- 
formed in tlic elrcumstances of my cure, severely chid 
his brother for his neglect, swearing he had a mind to 
shoot him, and that, if I had died, my blood would have 
been charged 01:1 his head. He then ordered me a re- 
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iiied}% whkh would heal up the vound in twenty days. 
This fell out io the beginning of May; at which time 
taking leave of my father and other friends in Ireland* 
I returned to Edinburgh, where^ before the end of that 
month, my wound was perfectly healed up ; but I was 
oever after so able to bear fatigues as I had hitherto 
been. 

The Duke of York was arrived at Edinburgh the 
Michaelmas before, where the general, from the time he 
left Lanerk in July, continued with the guards; the 
rest of the forces quartered up and down in other places. 
The general, after my arrival, coming every day to see 
nae, in his way, as he went to the duke's court, did me 
the honour to mention me and my services to his royal 
highness, who was desirous to see me; I was admitted 
to kiss his hand, and ordered to sit down, in regard to 
my honourable wounds, whicli would not suffer me to 
^tand, without great pain. I cannot conceal this mark 
of favour and distinction, shown me by a great prince, 
although I am very sensible it will be imputed to vanity. 
I must remember likewise, that upon my return to 
Edinburgh, happening to overtake the general in the 
street, and gently touching him, his excellency turning 
in a great surprise, cried out, " O God, man, are you 
living ?" I answered that I was, and hoped to do the 
king and his excellency farther EeiTice. 

After I had continued a month with my friends in 
Edinbuigh, who all congratulated with me upon my re- 
covery, I repaired to the troop at Lanerk, where I often 
ranged with a party through the west, to find out the 
straggling remains of the covenanting rebels; but for 
some time without success, till a week before Christmas^ 
after the Duke of York succeeded to the crown, and a 
year and a half after I was cured. Having drank hard 

0ne night, I dreamed that I, had found Captaiu David 

o3 
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Steele, a notorious rebel, in one of the fiire fanBen 
bouses 00 a mount aiu in the Ehire of Clydesdale, and 
parish of Lismahego, within eight miles of Hamilton, a 
place that I was well acquainted with. This man was 
head of the rebels, since the affair of Airs- moss ; having 
succeeded to Uaxton, who had been there taken, and 
afterward hanged, as the reader has already heard : for, 
as to Robert Hamilton, who was their commander in 
chief at Both well bridge, he appeared no more among 
them, but fled, as it was believed, to Holland. 

Steele, and his father before him, held a farm in the 
estate of Hamilton, within two or three miles of that 
town. When he betook himself to arms, the farm lay 
waste, and the duke could find no other person, who 
would venture to take it; whereupon his grace sent 
several messages to Steele, to know the reason why he 
kept the farm waste. The duke received no other an- 
swer, than that he would keep it waste, in spite of 
him and the king too: whereupon his grace, at whose 
fable I had always the honour to be a welcome guest, 
desired I would use my endeavours to destroy thai 
rogue, and I would oblige him for ever. 

I must here take leave to inform the reader, that the 
JDuke of Haniiiton's fiiendsbip for me was founded upon 
the many services he knew I had done the public, as. 
well as upon the relation I bore to Sir Gerard Irvin ; 
the person whom, of all the world, his grace most loved 
and. esteemed, ever since the time they had served in 
arms together for the king, in the Highlands, with my 
Lord Glencairn and Sir Arthur Forbes (father to the 
present Earl of Granard) after the king's defeat at Wor- 
cester, during the time of the usurpation. 

To return therefore to my story ; when I awaked out 
of my dream, as I had done before in the affair of Wil- 
son (and I deshe the same apology I made in the miiiy 
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duction of these memoirs may serve for both) I presently 
rose, and ordered thirty-six dragoons to be at the place 
appointed by break of day. When we arriyed there, I 
sent a party to each of the five farmers' houses. This 
villain Steele had murdered above forty of the king's 
subjects in cold blood ; and as I was informed, had ofteo 
laid snares to entrap me ; but it happened, that although 
he usually kept a gang to attend him, yet at thb time 
he had none, when he stood in the greatest need. One of 
my party found him in one of the farmers' houf^s just as 
I happened to .dream. The dragoons, first, searched 
all the rooms below without success, till two of them 
hearing somebody stirring over their heads, went up a 
pair of turnpike stairs. Steele had put on his clothes^ 
while the search was making below : the chamber where 
he lay was called the chamber of deese, which is the 
name given to a room where the laird lies when he 
comes to a tenant's house. Steele, suddenly openiof^ 
the door, fired -a blunderbuss down at the two dragoons, 
as they were coming up the stairs ; but the bullets, gra2> 
ing against the side of the turnpike, only wounded, and 
did not kill them. Then Steele violently threw himself 
down the stairs among them, and made toward the door 
to save his life, but lost it upon the spot ; for the dra* 
goons who guarded the house despatched him with their 
broadswords. I was not with the party when he was 
killed, being at that time employed in searching at one 
of the other four houses, but I soon found what had 
happened, by hearing the noise of the shot made with 
tlie blunderbuss ; from hence I returned straight to 
Lanerk, and immediately sept one of the dragoons ex- 
press to General Drumroond at Edinburgh. 

General Dalziel died about Michaelmas this year, 
and was succeeded k^y Lieutenant General Drummoud^ 
who was likewise my yery good Mend. 
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But I cannot here let pass the death of so brave and 
loyal a commander as Oeoeral Dalmel, without giving 
the reader some account of him, as for as my knowledge 
or inquiry could reach.* 

Thomas Dakiel, among many other oflficers, was taken 
prisoner at the unfortunate defeat at Worcester, and sent 
to the Tower ; from whence, I know not by what meani» 
he made his escape, and went to Muscovy ; where the 
czar then reigning made him his general :t bat some 
time after the restoration of the royal family, he'gave up 
his commission, and repairing to King Charles the Se- 
cond, was, in consideration of his eminent services, con- 
^ stituted commander in chief of his majesty's forces in 
Scotland ; in which post he continued till his death, ex- 
cepting only one fortni«;ht, when he was superseded by 
the Duke of Monmouth, some days before thd action at 
Bothwell bridge, as I have already related. He was 
bred up very hardy from bis youth, both in diet and 
clothiug. He never wore boots, nor above one* coat, 
which was dose to his body, with close sleeves, Kke 
those we call jockey coats. He never wore a peruke; 
^or did he shave hb beard since the murder of King 
Charles the First In my time, liis head was bald, which 
he covered only with a beaver hat, the brim of which 
was not above three inches broad. His beard was white 

* Barnet represents this general as " acting the Muscovite too gron- 
I7/* and ** threatening to spit men and roast them.**—** He killed some 
in cold blood, or rather iti hot blood ; for he was^tben drank, when he 
ordered one to be hanged, l>€canMe he would not teU where his father 
was, for whom he was then in search." Vol. i. p. 334. If . 

f He served the Emperor of Russia, as one of the geoerftls of bis 
forces against the Polanders and Tartars, till the year 1665, when he 
was recalled by King Charles the Second : and thereafter did com- 
mand his majesty's forces at the defeat of the rebels, at Ptotland hills 
in Scotland; and continued lieutenant general in Scotland, when his • 
majesty had any standing forces in that kingdom, till the year of bis 
death, IC85. Grander, Yu. 31^. ^. 
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aad biuiby, and yet reached dowQ almoBt to his girdle. 
He usually went to Londoo ooce or twice io a year, and 
tbeo ooly to kiss the kiog^s hand, ivho had a great esteem 
for his worth and valour. His unusual dress and figure, 
when he was in London, never failed to draw after him 
a great ccowd of hoys, and other young people, who con- 
stantly attended at his lodgings, and followed him with 
buzzasi as he went to court, or returned from it. As he 
was a man of humour, he would always thank them fcer 
their civilities, when he left them at the door, to go in to 
the king ; and would let them know exactly at what 
hour he intended to come out again, and return to his 
lodgings. When the king walked in the park, attend- 
ed by some of hb courtiers, and Dalziel in his company, 
the same crowds would always be after him, showing their 
admiration at bis beard and dress, so that the king could 
hardly pass on for the crowd ; upon which his majesty 
bid the devil take Dalziel, for bringing such a rabble of 
boys together, to have their guts squeezed out, while 
they gaped at his long beard and antique habit : request- 
ing him, at the same time (as Dalziel used to express it) 
to shave and dress like other Christians, to keep the poor 
bairns out of danger. All this could never prevail on 
him to part with his beard ; but yet in compliance to his 
majesty, he went once to court in the very height of the 
fashion ; but as soon as the king and tliose about him had 
laughed sufficiently at the strange figure he made, he 
reasBumed'his usual habit, to the great joy of the boys, 
who had not discovered him in his fashionable dress. 

When the Duke of York succeeded to the crown, Ge- 
oeral Dalziel was resolved still to retain his loyalty, al- 
though, at tlie same time, he often told his friends, that 
all things were going wrong at court ; but death came 
very seasonably, to rescue him from the difficulties he 
was likely to be under, between the notions he had of 
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duty to his prince <m one side, and true zeal for his re- 
ligion on tbe other. 

I must now resume a little of mj discourse upon Cap- 
tain Steele. Some time before the action in which he 
was kill^ General Drummond, who was then newly 
made commander io chief, sent for me in haste, to attend 
bim in Edinbui^h : mj way lay through a very strong 
pais, hard by Airs-moss, and within a mile of Cumlock : 
as I was gcung through Cumlock, a friend there told me, 
that Steele, with a party, waited for me at the pass. I 
had with me only one dragoon and a drummer : I or- 
dered the latter to gallop on straight to the pass, and 
when he got thither, to beat a dragoon march, while I 
with the di'agoon should ride along the by-path, on tlie 
edge of the moss. When Steele and his men heard the 
drum, they scoured, cross tlie by-path, into the moss, ap- 
prehending that a strong party was coming in search of 
them: but either I or the dragoon (I forgot which) shot 
one of the rebels dead, as he crossed us to get into the 
moss. To put an end to this business of Steele. When the 
dragoon, whom J sent express, had delivered his mes- 
sage to General Drummond, he was just setting out fw 
his country house at Dumblaiu; but returned to bis 
lodgings, and wrote me a letter, tliat he would send for 
me up after the holydays, and recommend me to the go- 
vernment, to reward me for my services. He faithfully 
kept his word, but I received nolhing more than pro- 
mises. 

Steele was buried m the churchyard of Usmahego^ 
by some of his b-iends; who^ after the revolution, erect- 
ed a fair monument, on pillars, over his grave, and caus* 
ed an epitaph to be engraved on the stone, in words to 
this effect : 
5' Here lieth the body of Captain David Steele, a saio^ 

who was murdered by John Creichton," 
[niih the dale 'undeYVvealK.\ 
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Some of mj friends buriesqued this epitaph, in the fol^ 
lowiog maoaer : v 

" Here lies the body of saint Steelt*, 
Murdered by John Creickton, that de^el.** 

Duke Hamilton, in Queen Anne's time, informed me 
of this honour done to that infamous rebel : and when I 
had said to his grace, that I wished he had ordered hk 
footmen to demolish the monument, the duke answered^ 
he would not have done so for five hundred -pounda, 
because it 'would be an honour to me as long as it 
lasted. 

The last summer, about the end of May, if I remem*' 
ber right (and I desire to be excused for not always re* 
lating things in the order when they happened) the Mar* 
quia of Argyle, after having escaped out of the castle of 
Edinburgh, into Holland, returned to invade Scotland^ 
to support the Duke of Monmouth's pretensions to the 
crowD, as was generally believed. He landed io hit 
own country, in the Highlands, with a party of Dutch 
and some Scottish gentlemen, who had fled for treason ; 
among whom Sir John Cochran was of the greatest note : 
whereupon the government ordered the Marqub of 
AthoU, and Mr. Owen Cameron, Laird of Lochiel, to 
raise their clans, and march with their party against Ar- 
gyle. They did so, and, in the evening, pitched their 
camp close by him. Here in the night, Cameron, pa* 
troliug with a party, met another of his own men, and 
taking them for enemies, because they had lost the word 
in their cups, killed eight or nine ; among whom two ^r 
three happened to be persons of note ; the friends of 
those who were killed, resolving, if possible, to have him 
hanged, he was obliged to ride post to the king. He 
went to his majesty in the dress in which he had travel- 
led ; and the king, being already informed how the acci^ 
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dent happened, iostead of iuflfering him to tell hk stoiy, 
commanded him to draw his broadsword, intending to 
knight him therewith : but Cameron could not draw it, 
because the scabbard had got wet on the way. The 
king obserring the confusion he was in, said, he koew 
the reason that kept the sword in the sheath ; adding 
that he never failed to draw it, in the service of his fa- 
ther, his brother, and himself: whereupon lie was knight- 
ed with another sword, with the title of Sir Owen Ca- 
meron. ■ He returned to Edinburgh, and from theoce 
went as a volunteer, to serve in the standing army, which 
was then moving toward the coast of Galloway, to pre- 
vent Argyle from landing. For, upon the opposition be 
found from the Marquis of Atholl, and his men, with 
their assistance in the Highlands, he shipped hb forces, 
and sailed round to the west, hoping to land there. Bot 
the army moving along the coast, always in sight of him, 
compelled him to return the way he came, imtii he laud- 
ed in his own country ^gain. From theoce, after gathe^ 
i^g what supplies of men he could, he marched, and en- 
camped in the evening, within two or three miles of Glas- 
fow. But the king's army, having sent out scouts to 
discover what way be took, encamped over against bin 
the same evening, on an eminence : there being a bog 
between both armies. 

The king's forces consisted of the Earl of Linlithgow's 
regiment of foot-guardi^ the Earl of Mar's of foot, Cla- 
vers's of horse, Dunmore's of dragoons, Buchan's of foot, 
and Livingston's of horse guards, with some getlemen of 
quality, volunteers; among whom the Earl of Dunbar- 
ton was of the greatest note. 

Here the two armies lay in sight of each other ; but, 
before morning, Argyle was gdne, his Highlanders hav- 
ing deserted him; and then the king's army went to re- 
iresb themselves ^l GVas^w, -^^ncov^ >^ W ^<q»S^W^ 
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known which way Argyle had fled. It was soon under- 
stood that he had crossed the Clyde, at Kilpatrick ; and 
that Sir John Cochran lay with a party, in a stpnedike 
park, about ten^ miles off. The Lord Ross was there- 
fore despatched, with a party of horse, and Captain Cle- 
land, who was now my captain (my friend Stuart being 
dead) with another of dragoons, to find them out : when 
they came up to the park, where Sir John Cochran lay 
with his Butch, they fired at one another, and some c( 
the king's soldiers fell, among whom Captain Cleland was 
one ; whereupon the troop was given to Sir Adam Blair 
(who was likewise wounded in that rash engagement) 
although, upon Duke Hamilton's application to the king, 
I had been promised to succeed Cleland, But Sir Adam 
and Secretary Melford, being brothers-in-law, that inte- 
rest prevailed. 

I must desire the reader's pardon, for so frequently 
interspersing my own private affaire with those of the 
public; but what I chiefly proposed, was to write my 
own memoirs, and not a history of the times, farther thaa 
I was concerned in them. 

Night coming on, the king's party withdrew, leaving 
Sir John Cochran in the park ; who, notwithstanding this 
little success, desired his followers to shift for themselves^ 
and left them before morning. Argyle next evening waa 
found alone, a mile above Greenock, at the waterside, en* 
deavouring to get into a little boat, «nd grappling with 
the owner thereof, a poor weaver/ It seems he wanted 
presence of mind, to engage the man with a piece of tnf^ 
uey to set him on the other side. In the mean time. Sir 
John Shaw, riding with some gentlemen to Greenock, 
and seduDg the struggle, seized the earl, and carried him 
to Glasgow, from whence he was sent with a strong guard 
to Edinburgh, and some time after beheaded. 

The ne:tt day^ the army marched toward the borders 
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against the Duke of Moomo&tb ; but an express an 
. of his defeat, the troopa were commanded to rep 
their several quarters. 

I shall here occasiooallj relate an unfortunate 
dent, which happened this summer in Scotland. 

M'Donnel, Laird of Cappagh in the Highlands, 
iu eight miles of Jnverlochj, was unjustly possess 
most men believed, for many years, of an estate, 
io right belonged to the Laird of Mackintosh. 
these gentlemen were well affected to the king. 
.Laird of Cappagh, after sowing time was over, ha 
that summer, as it was his custom, to make merr 
bis clans, on the robuntains, till the time of harvest 
call him home. But in his absence, Mackintot 
bis clansi assisted with a party of the army, by o 
the government, possessed himself of Cappagh's 
whereupon M'Donnel, and his clans, returning fr 
jDOuntains,' set upon the enemy, killed several gen 
among them, and took Mackintosh himself pi 
M'Donnel had given strict orders to his men, not 
any of** the array. But Captain M'Kenzie, wh 
nanded on the other side, making a shot at 
M^DogneFs men, who was pursuing his adversa 
man, discharging his pistol at the captain, shot bin 
knee, who, after having been carried fifty miles to 
ness, to a surgeon, died of his wouui). • 

Soon after, the government ordered me to detac 
dragoons, with a lieutenant, cornet, and standard, 
march with Captain Streighton, and two hundrec 
foot-guards, against the M'Donneis ; to destroy m 
man, and child, pertaining to the Laird of Cappa/ 
to burn his houses and corn.'^ Upon the appr 

* The reader, perhaps, will not think very honourably o 

Fernment, or of Creichton'a em^VoytftRtiX. wtvdtx \1, viVvea he i 

above partlcularg. An order ttoiii\b»Vw^\.o%fc\.vj^%^^wyp 
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our party, M'Donbel, Laird of Cappagb, digmissidg his 
p^risooers, retired farther into the mountains; whereupon* 
we who Were sent against him continued to destroy all 
the houses and corn, from the time of Lammas to the 
tenth of September ; and then we advanced toward the 
borders, to jdn the Scotch army, which at that time was 
marching toward England, tigaiust the Prince of Orange, 
who then intended an invasion. We arrived there the first 
of October, after a march of two hundred miles. 

General Drummond being then dead, James Douglas, 
brother to the Duke of Q^ueensberry, succeeded him as 
commander in chief: and Graham Laird of ClaVers' 
(about this time created Lord Dundee)! was major ge- 
neral; On the first of October the army passed the 
Tweed, and drew up on the banks, on the English side; 
where the general gave a strict charge to the ofilicers, 
that they sliould keep their men from offering the least 
injury in their /narcli ; adding, that if he heard any 6f 
the English complain, the officers should answer for the 
faults of their men ; and so they arrived at Carlisle that 
night. 

tested estajte by force, and a grant of a military power to effect it, waa 
illegal, arbitrary, and tyrannical, totally inconsistent with the liberty 
of the people, and the coronation oath of the king: bat to give orders 
to revenge fin opposition by the murder, not only of the men, but of all 
the women and children belonging to the injured party, was an in- 
stance of cruelty that disj^raced human nature, ancT would have been a 
crime of the deepest die, ifthenehad been no positive institution, and 
neither law nor compact existiug upon earth. N. 

f John Graham, created viscount Dundee by King James, was a 
mnjor jgeneral of the Scottish army, and a privy counsellor, in the 
reign of Charles IL He was then employed in reducing the west of 
Scotland, and in forcing the dissenters to comply with the constitur 
tion of the established church, by imposing heavy taxes upon them^ 
wliich was one of the methods of making proselytes in that king- 
dom. But he was a man of too noble a nature, to execute his orders 
in their full rigour. Granger, i v. 277. N. 
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Next day, General Douglas, by order from the king, 
marched the foot, by Chester, toward London ; and 
Dundee the horse, by York : at wUch city be arrived 
in four or five days. The army did not reach Londoa 
tiU about the five-and-twentieth of October, being or- 
dered, by the contrivance of Douglas the general, to 
march slow, on purpose that the Prince of Orange might 
land, before the king^s forces should grow strong enough 
to oppose him. 

The Scotch army, at this time, consisted of four regi- 
ments of foot, one of horse, one of dragoons, one troop 
of horse-guards; and it was computed, that the Earl of 
Feversham, who was then general of all the king's 
forces, had under his command, of English, Scotch, and 
Irish, an army of near thirty thousand men. Soon af- 
ter the piince's landing, the king went to Salisbury, with 
a guard of two hundr^ horse, commanded by the old 
Earl of Airlie, two days before the bo^ of the army 
came up lo liim. The Earl of Airlie, when he was 
Lord Ogleby, had attended the great Marquis of Mon- 
trose in all his actions, for King Charles the First and 
Second. But, at this time, being old, it was reported 
that be was dead, before the. Scotch forces went into 
England, to oppose the Prince of Orange; whereupon 
the king, believing the report, h^d ^ven his' troop in 
Dundee's regiment to the Earl of Annandale. But the 
earl having overtaken the army at Cambridge, in tlieir 
march, went on to London, and there presenting himself 
before the king, his majesty was so just and gracious that 
he immediately restored his lordship to the troop, order- 
ing him at the same time to command those two hundred 
men who attended him down to Salisbuiy. 

When all the forces were arrived at Salisbury, the 
Earl of Duoknoi'e with his regiment of drs^^ns (where- 
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I served) was ordered to a pass three miles below the 
ty, where I conunaoded the guard that night 
The same moroing that the arraj arrived, the great 
en about the kiog, as the Lord Churchill, &c. to the 
unber of thhrty, advised his majestj to take the air on 
Drseback, intending, as the Earl of Ounmore was in- 
rmed, to give up their master to the prince : but the 
log, probably suspecting the design, returned in haste 
\ the city. Next night, at a council of war, called to 
insult what was fittest to be done in the present conjanc- 
ore of affairs, the very same great men swore to stand 
y his majesty with their lives and fortunes; and as soon 
s he was gone to rest, mounting on horseback, iSa&y all 
rent over to the prince, except the Earl of Feversham, 
hinbarton, and a very few more : for the Earl of Dun- 
arton going to his majesty, for orders, at four of the 
lock in the morning, found they were all departed. 

Those few who«taid with the king ftdvised his majes- 
Y to return immediately to London ; and the Lord Dun- 
lee was ordered to bring up the Scotch horse and dra- 
;oon8, with the Duke of Berwick's r^meut of horse, 
Reading ; where he joined Dunbarton with his forces, 
md continued there nine or ten days. They were, in 
ill, about ten thousand strong. General Douglas, with 
lis regiment of foot guards, passing by Reading, lay at 
j^aidenhend ; from whence one of his battalions revolt- 
ed to the prince, under the conduct only of a corporal, 
nrhose name was Kemp. However, Douglas assured the 
king, that this defection happened against his will ; and 
l^et, when the officers were ready to fire upon the de- 
serters, his compassion was such, that he would not per* 
mit them. 

After this, the Earl of Dunbarton, and the Lord Dun- 
dee, with all the officers who adhered to the king, were 
ordered to meet his majesty at Uxbridgc, where he dc- 
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ngned to fight the prince : the Earl of Feyenbam got 
thither before the king and the arinj arrived. Wbea 
the forces drew together, eyery party sent an officer I0 
the Earl <if Feversham, to receive his commaDds. I at* 
tended his lordsliip for raj Lord Dundee, and was (x- 
dered, with the rest, to wait till the king came to dinner, 
his majesty being expected within half an hour ; but it 
fell out otherwise ; for the earl, to his great surprise, r^ 
eeived a letter from the king, signifying that his majesty 
was gone 0% and had no farther service for the annf. 
When I carried this news to my Lord Dundee, neither 
his lordship, nor the Lords Linlithgow and Dunmoce, 
could'forbear failing into tears : after which, being at a 
loss what course to take, I said to my Lord Dundee, 
that aa.he had brought us out of Scotland, he should con- 
vey us thither back again in a body ; adding, that the 
forces might lie that night at Watford, six miles off; 
my advice was followed, and I went before to get 
billets, where to quarter the men. My Lord Dundee 
ordered all to be ready at sound of trumpet, and to un- 
bridle their horses no longer than while they were eating 
their oats. The townsmen contrived to give out a re* 
port, before day, that the Prince of Orange was ap- 
proaching, hoping to fright us away with a false alarm : 
whereupon we marched out, but at the same time drew 
up in a strong enclosure, at the town's end : resolving to 
fight the prince if he should advance toward us. My 
Lord Dundee despatched me immediately, to discover 
whether the report of the prince's approach were true : 
but I only met a messenger with a letter from hk high- 
ness, to my Lord Dundee, which I received and deliver- 
ed to his lordship. The contents of it, as far as I am 
able to recollect, were as follow : 
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" KY LORD DUNDEE, 

*^ I underBtand you are now at Watford, and that jmi 
eep your men together ; I desire you may stay there 
U Jfarther orders, and, upon my honour, ifone in roy ar- 
J shall touch you. 

^ W. H. Prince of Orange," 

Upon the receipt of thfe letter, our forces returned in- 

• the town, set up their horses, and refreshed tbcmselveB. 
bout three in the afternoon, there came intelligence, 
at the king would be at Whitehall that night, having 
turned from Fevei-sham, whither lie had fled in dis- 
use, ami was ill treated by the rabble before they di^- 
ivered him. Upon this incident, the Lords Dundee,^ 
unmore, Linlithgow, and myself, who desired leave to 
I with my colonel, took horse ;. and,iarriving at White- 
ill, a little after the king, had the lionour to kisd his 
ajesty's hand. 

The next morning, the Earl of Feyersham was sent 
T the king, with some proposals to the Prince of O- 
nge,^ who was then at Windsor : where his lordship was 
it in arrest by the prince's comniand, who sent tlie 
[arquis of Halifax, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the 
ord Delamere (if I rightly remember) to the king, 
ith his highness's order that his majesty should remove 
DUi Whitehall, next day, before twelve o'clock. This 
der was given about one in the morning: at tlie^ame 
ne, a barge was brought to Whitehall, and a Dutcb 

* He advised the king to three things ; one was, tofighttfae prince; 
other, to go to him in person, and demand his business ; and the 

ird, to make his way into Scotland. James had once resolved to 
rsoe the last advice ; but that, in the fluctuating state of his mind, 
18 soon followed by another resolution. Upon the king's depaN 
:e, Dundee applied himself to the priace of Orange, ^ whoa he 
)ke with all that frankness which was natural to him ; but net 
th a very cool reception. Granger, IV. 278. N. 
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guard set about the king, without h knowledge, boi 
with directious to see him safe, if he had a mind to go oa 
board any ship, in x>rder to his escape."^ A ship, it seem, 
was likewise prepared, and his majesty, attended by tke 
Lords Diumore, Arraa, and MiddLeton, went on bosid; 
and then the three lords returned to London. Tke 
prince arrived at St. Jameses. about two hours after In 
majesty's departure :t and the Earl of Arran west, 
among the rest, to attend his highness :% to whom bdqg 
introduced, he told the prince, that the king, his master, 
had commanded him, on his departure, to wait upon \m 
highness, and receive his commands. The prince re- 
plied he was glad to see him, and had an esteem for him 
and all men of honour. Then turning aside to some 

• <* A faard went with him, that left him'ia fiill 1ibert7, and ptid 
hin rather morereipect than his own guards had doneof late. MoK 
of that bodj, as it happened, were papists. So when he went U 
mass, they went in, and assisted ver^ reverently. And when they 
were asked, how thej could senre in an expedition that was intended 
to destroy their own religion, one of them answered, his sool wti 
God*s, but his sword was the prince of Orange's. The king wasst 
much delighted with this answer, that he repeated it to all that eamt 
about him.** Burnet, voL II. p. 348. N. 

f ** It happened to be a very rainy day ; and yet great nuflben 
came to him. But, after they had stood long in the wet, he diflip 
pointed them : for he, who loved neither shows nor shoutings, weni 
through the Park : and even this tri6e helped to set people's spirib 
on the fret*' Burnet, vol. II. p. 548. N. 

\ ** Now that the prince was come, all the bodies aboot the town 
came to welcome him. The bishops came next day : only the aich' 
bishop of Canterbury f Dr. Sancroft, afterward deprived for not tak- 
ins tUe oaths] though he had once agreed to it, yet would not c(MK< 
The clergy of London came next The city, and a great maay othtf 
bodies, came, likewise, and expressed a great deal of joy for the de 
liverance wrought for them by the prince's means. Old leigeanl 
Maynard came with the men of the law. He was then near ninety 
and yet he said the liveliest thing that was heard of on that ooeasioD 
The prince took notice of his great age ; and said, *That he hdiev 
t}d be had outlived all the men of the law of his time.' He ansifered. 
* He should have outlived the law itself, if his highness had not conii 
orf»r.' Ibid. p. 54». N. 
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3lh^ penoDs, who ivere liiakiDg tlieir court ; Dr. Bur- 
let, soon after made Bishop of Salisbuiy, ^t])o had been 
he Earl of Arrau's governor, coming up to his lordship, 
'Ay, my Lord Arrau, yon are now come iu, and think 
o make a merit when tlie work is done." To this in- 
Hilt the earl, in the hearing of many, replied only, 
' Come, doctor, we ken anc another wecll enough."* 
And the carl's own father toU the prince, tliat if tliis 
young fellow were not secured, he would, perhaps, give 
Ms highness some trouble. Whereupon this noble young 
lord was sent to the tower, where he continued about a 
year, and then returned to Scotland : and soon after, tlie 
young Lord Forbes, now Earl Granard, was likewise im- 
prisoned in the same place. King William had made 
several advances to his lordship, as he did to many other 
piersons of quality, to engage him in his service ; and 
sending for him one day, asked him why he did not 
take care of his regiment ? My Lord Forbes, not being 
provided on a sudden with a better answer, told the king, 
thai having been born in Ireland, he had not credit 
enough, he believed, to raise men to fill up the places 
of the papists i» his regiment. King William there- 
upon said, he would take that charge upon himself. 
liOird Forbes, having now recollected himself, said, he 
had likewise another reason why he found it necessary 
to decline his service, but was unwilling to mention it, 
opt having the least intention to disoblige his highness. 
The pnnce desired that he might do it freely, and- it 
i^iould not disoblige him ; whereupon my lord said, that 
having sworn to retain his loyal^^ to King James, he 
could not, in honour and conscience, without luff master's 
permission, enter into the service of anothe^ prince, dit- 
xmg his majesty's life. Wliereupon King William, soon 

• Btdiop Burnet, who on many occasions had a retentive meinor^i 
teems to have forgotten this curious little anecdote. N. 
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aftor, thought it proper to send bim to the toirer ; bit 
however, was so generous, as in the time of his coDfine* 
naeot, to send one of the clerks of tiie treasury with u 
order to pay him two hundred pounds, as very ieuoD&* 
biy thinkiug, that under the loss of his regiment, as well 
as his rents in Ireland, he might want money to support 
himself. My Lord Forbes having asked the clerk, by 
whose direction he brought that sum ? And the other 
answering, that he was only ordered to pay the monej 
to his lordship, and to take his receipt, conjectured tins 
present to have proceeded from King William ; aod 
therefore desired the clerk to present his most bumble 
respects and thanks to his highness, and to let him kboir« 
that as he had never done him any service, be coaM 
not, in honour, receive any marks of his bounty. 

Tpon this subject, I must add one more particular, 
tliat when ray Lord Forbes arrived with his regiment out 
of Ireland, and attended on King James, he advised bis 
majesty to fight the prince upon the first opportunity afkci 
his landing, before his party should grow strong : but 
those about the king, who had already engaged in the 
olhcr interest, would not suffer that advice to be fol- 
lowed. 

I now return to my Lord Dundee, aod my liord Don- 
more. Their lordships acted no longer as cplooels, 
when they understood that the prince intended to place 
himself on the' throne during his majesty's life : but tbe 
first, with the twenty-four troopers, who followed him 
up from Watford, left London, and repaired with the at* 
most expedition, to his own castle; and the second, 
some time after, to Edinburgh, lying both quiet ustil 
the convention of the states of Scotland was called. 

After their lordships were gone to Scotland, I went to 
Watford, where my Lord Kilsyth, as lieuteuaDt colonel, 
commanded l\ie L^oid l>UL\iiiiQ\^^% T^\ns^iiV^^ dst^;poo8 ; 
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(be rest of the army, which had been there, beiug gone 
to other places. The Major General IVrCoy ordered the 
Lord Kilsyth to maich the raiment from place to place, 
until they should come to Congerton, a towu in Cheshire. 
'Here they quartered, wheo the Prince and Princess of 
Orange were proclaimed king and queen of England, 
&c. by the sheriff and th^ee or four bailiffs. It hap^ 
pened to be a very stormy day ; and when the sheriff 
had done his office, a crackbrained fellow, at the head 
of a great rabble, proclaimed the Duke of Monmouth 
ling, to the gieat diversion of the regiment, not believ- 
ing he had been beheaded. 

When my Lord Dundee refused to serve the Princ^ of 
Orange, Sir Thomas Leviogston, of my Lord Kilsyth's- 
family, got the regiment. This gentleman was bom in 
Holland, and oftien used to raise recruits in Scotland ; 
upon which account, he was well known to the regiment. 
He came down post to Congerton, at supper, told the 
officers that he was sent to know, which of them would 
serve King William, and which would not ? Now the 
oath of allegiance to that prince having not been offer- 
ed to that regiment, one of the company answered, that 
lire, having sworn allegiance to King James, could not, la 
c^onscience and honour, 4lraw our swords against him ; 
whereupon Sir Thomas, drinking a health to King James, 
upon hb knees, answered, that he wished he might he 
clamned, whenever he should command them to break 
that oath. And, in order to ingratiate himself farther 
with the regiment, added, that he would return to Lon- 
don next day, for a command to march them straight to 
Scotland, where their wives and friends were ; and like«- 
wise to procure a captain's commission for me, since Sir 
Adam Blair, who coromamled the troop in which I was 
lieutenant, had refused to serve King William ; botli« 
which, he accordingly obtained. 
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iqpon this great change, tlie highest io favour and ^m- 
ploymeots. And lastlj, the established religion in Scot- 
hmd, which was episcopal, under which I had been edu- 
cated, and to which I had always borne the highest vene- 
ration, was utterly destroyed in that kingdom (although 
pnsaerved in the other two) and the presbyterian kirk, 
which had ever been my greatest aversion, exalted lu 
its stiead. 

Upon all these considerations, I hope every candid 
reader will be so just to believe, that supposing me in 
an error, I acted at least sincerely, and according to the 
dictates of my conscience ; and as it is manifest, with- 
out any worldly view: for, I had then considerable 
offers made me, and in all probability should have been 
greatly advanced, if I could have persuaded myself to 
accept them. 

Having said thus much to excuse my conduct from 
diat time forward, I shail now proceed to relate facts 
wad passages just as they happened ; and avoid, as much 
as possible, giving any offence. 

My Lord Dunmore being then at Edinburgli, I 
thought it my iuty to pay my respects to his^ lordship, 
who had been also my colonel. He was pleased to 
iavitc me to dine with him that day at a tavern ; where 
he said * JLieatenant General Douglas (who had left 
England, a little before, on some pretence or other) the 
Lford Kilsyth, and Captain Murray (all his ain lads, as 
bis lordship expressed himself) were to meet him. I 
objected against Douglas, that he was not to be titxst* 
ed ; this was the same man, who afterward was lieu- 
tenant general of King William's army in. Ireland, 
against King James; and whose name will never be 
liurgot in that kingdom, on account of his many ravages 
and barbarities committed there ; but liis lordship an- 
swered, that be would pawn bis life for his honesty ; 



taking a beer fjlau, aod looking round him, ■ 
tlemeo, ve have all eat his breati, and here, u bii 
wbkb be drank off, on his kjiees j ^d all the i 
did the Bane; then filling unotber bamper, h 
damnatMHi (o all who would ever draw a bwoti 
him. 

I then reiurned to Siiritog, and soon after t 
of Scotland mel. To thia conveDtion mj- Zjord 
went iacogDito ; test the rabbJe, who had ibreal 
pei'son, should assault him in the streets. He 
speech to the house, to the following purpose : 
he came ihither as a peer of the realm to serve 
jaty ; aud that if the king bad no service for 
hoped that honourable assembly would protect i 
peaceable subject &om the rage of his enemies.' 

Upon receiving ao answer from the state«, t 
could not possibly do it, be slipped out of tb 
and priratelj withdrew from the town ,- followei 
tweaty-four troopere, who had attended bin 
and, aa be rode bj the castle, seeing the Duke 
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Mxy I^rd Dundee, commanded biB attendants to march 
00 gently, stopped to speak with the major ; and under- 
standing liis errand, advised him to return, or he would' 
send hkn back to his roasters in a pair of blankets, a^ 
he expressed himself. The major (who perhaps was na 
enemy to his lordship) returned accordingly, and my 
lord arrived at his castle, where he staid only that night ;- 
for IB the morning, taking four thousand pounds, with 
iiiiB, he went into the Highlands, to Sir Owen Cameron ;. 
where lie was soon joioed by the Laird of Cappagh, 
who, some time before, had been driven out of his estate 
by order of King James (as P have already related), 
and by many other gentlemen of quality. 

Major General M'Coy, coming to Edinburgh at tbis' 
juncture, was ordered to march tiie forces, which he- 
brought with him against my Lord Dundee. These 
forces consisted of three or four regiments of foot, and^ 
one of horse : beside Su: Thomas Levingston's of dra« 
goeiis. They stopped, in the march, a niglit or two at 
Dundee. The first night, I got privately into the cas- 
tle (as it had been agreed between my liord Kilsyth and: 
ine)-and there assured my Lady Dundee, that tlie regi- 
ment of dragoons, in which I served, sliould be at her ' 
loi'd's service, whenever he pleased to command f where- 
of her ladyship gave notice next day to lier hnsbaud;: 
who sent me a note, by a ragged. Highlander, whieh Ir 
received as we were on our march from the town of ■ 
Dundee toward the Highlands. The contents of my 
lord's note were, " That he had written to the king, te 
send him two thousand foot, and one thousand horse *- 
out of Ireland ; and that as soon as those forces were.- 
arrived, he would expect me with a regiment of dra^ 
goens." 

When Major General M'Coy came within sight of 

mw Loid Dundee, night coming on, obliged him to hal^, 

v.Z 
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which gave opportunity to his lordship to retresi in ih 
moroing ; bat M'Coy followed him all day ; wfaereupoi 
facing about, my lord advanced toward him, i^ 
caused the major-general to retreat in his turn. Th 
we spent about three weeks, sometimes pursuing, as 
sometimes pursued ; our leader, M^oy, still writio 
every post, for new supplies ; till at last, one regiment < 
dragoons, and another of foot, came to his assistance c 
the 5th of June, 1689. When this reinforcement cam 
he got intelligence of my Lord Kilsyth^s intention an 
mine, of going over with the regiment to my Ln 
Dimdee. 

All people agreed, that Lieutenant-General Dou, 
las, who had made so many solemn professions of h 
loyalty to King James, and whose liealth he bad drao 
on his knees, was the very person who had giT< 
this intelligence to M^oy ; because he akme kne 
what had passed at the tayem, where we dined : an 
because, instead- of going with Dundee, as he had pn 
raised him upon his faith and honour, he had rid pa 
for London. 

From this period, my troubles began ; for I wm Um 
sent up to Edinburgh, apd there imprisoned in the to 
booth, together with mf Lord Kilsyth, Captain Levinj 
stdO, Captain Murray, and Lieutenant Murray; eac 
of us in a separate dungeon: with orders that ooi 
should be {lermitted to speak with us, except throug 
the keyhole: and in this miserable conditioa we lay i 
two months. 

My .Lord KUsyth^s friends were under great 9ffn 
liensions that I would betray his lordship. But nr 
lord dad me the justke to assure them, that I wool 
siirffeff the worst extremity rather than be guilty of s 
lilfamous an action; which, he said, thej should fine 
upon ajiy temptaiiou ibax m\|^\. <)S&st« \^«a^^VM 
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Jbeea close coofioed io our duDgeons for two mooths, we 
W€re brought before the council, one by ooe, to be exa- 
mined, concerning my Lord Kilsjth's intention to cany 
off the regiment. Levingston and the two MuiTays, 
havii^ not been privy to that design, were able to dis* 
cover nothing to hia lordship's prejudice ; and were 
likewise gentlemen of too much honour, to purchase 
their liberty with a lie : whereupon they were remand- 
ed back to their several dungeons. It was my turn to 
be next examined; and I wasjstrongly suspected; but 
notwithstanding my liberty was promised me if I would 
discover all I knew of the matter, the lord advocate at 
the same time also urging I must have certainly been 
privy to it ; I positively denied any knowledge of that 
affair, adding, that I believed my Lord Kilsyth had 
never entertained such a design ; or, if he had, that it 
was altogether improbable his lordship sliould impart it 
to me, a poor stranger born in Ireland, and yet keep it 
a secret from gentlemen of the kingdom, in whom he 
•might much better confide. This I still repeated, and 
Mood to with great firmness, even after I saw the hang- 
man, with the torturing boots^ standing at my back : 
whereupon I was likewise returned to my dungeon. 

The council, although they could force no confessiofi 
from me, or my companions, that might affect my Lord 
Kilsyth, on whose estate their Iiearts were mucbset, yet 
resolved to make a sacrifice of some one among us. But, 
the other gentlemen being of theu' own kindred and 
countiy, and' I a stranger, as well as much hated for 
prosecutii^ the covenanters (who, by the change of the 
timen, measures, and opinions, were now grown into high 
favour with the government, as I have before meu- 

* This eitraordiaary species of torture used to he performed by 
putting a pair of iron boots close on the legs, and driving wedges be- 
tween the leg and the boots See vol. 1 . 71. 

E 3 
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tioned) the lot fell on me, ittid they gave out a report 
that I should be haoged withia a few days. But, a 
gentlemen thea in town, one Mr. BuchanaD, wbo held 
a secret coirespoodence with my Lord Dundee, sent 
his lordship iotelligeooe of their resolutioo coocem^' 
ing me. 

That lord was then at the castle of Blair of Atholl; 
and having notice of the danger I was in, wrote a letter 
to Duke Hamilton, president of the coundl, dc!iriring his 
grace to inform the board, ^' That if they hanged Cap- 
tain Creichton, or (to use his own homely expression) 
they touched a hair of his tail, he would cut the Iiaird 
of Blair, and the Laird of Pollock, joint by joint, and 
would send their limbs in hanipers td the council." 

These two gentlemen having been taken priiKmen at 
St. Johnstown, by my Lord Dundee, were still kept in 
confinement. Whereupon the duke, though it was night, 
called the council, which met immediatelyi supposing 
that the business, which pressed so much, might relate 
to^jsmvte express from couiL But when the clerk read 
tny Lord Dundee's letter, they appeared ia great cod- 
fusion : whereupon the duke said, '* I fear we dare not 
touch a hair* of Creichlon ; for ye ah know Dundee too 
well, to doubt whether he will be punctual to his word ; 
and the two gentlemen in his hands are too nearly 
allied to some here, that their lives should be endan> 
gered on this occasion." What his grace said was 
very true : for, if I remember right, the Laird of Blair 
had married a dauglUer of a former Duke of Hamilton. 
The issue of the matter was, that under this perplex- 
ity, they all cried out, >' Let the fellow live a while 
longer." 

Not long after this, happened the battle of Gilli- 
cranky (or Killikranky) near the castle <^ Blair Atholl ; 
irhere the forces under the L<Nrd Dundee consisting of 
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DO more than seventeen huadred foot (all Hi«i;b]anders, 
exeept three hundred sent him from Ireland, under the 
command of Colopel Cannon, when he expected three 
thousand, as I bare mentioned) and forty-five borse^ 
routed an army of five thousand^roen, with Major-gene- 
ral M'Coy''^ at their head ; took fifteen hundred prison- 
ers, and killed a great number, among whom Colonel 
Balfour was one. M^Coy escaped, and fled that night 
twenty-five miles endwise, to tiie castle of Drummond. 

But my Lord Dundee did not live to see himself vic- 
torious :t for, as he was wheeling about a rock, over the 
enemy's head^ and making dowq the brae to attack them 
(they making a running fire) he was killed by a random 
shot, at the beginning of the action : yet his men disco- 
vered not his fall till they had obtained the victory. 
The next day, though victorious, they suffered their 
prisoners to depart, on parole, that they would never take 
up arms against fiang James : Colonel Ferguson only 
excepted, on account of his more than ordinary zeal for 
the new establbhmenL 

* ** A general yfficer, that had serred long in Holland with great 
reputation, and who was the piouaest man 1 ever knew in a militdrj 
way, who was sent down to command the army in Scotland. He wai, 
one of the best officers of the age, when he had nothing to do but to ' 
obey and execute orders; Ibr he was both diligent, obliging, and 
brave : but he was not so fitted for command. His piety made him 
too sjpt to mistrust bis own sense ; and to be too tender or rather 
fearful in any thing where there might be a needless effusion of 
blood." Burnet, vol. III. p. 36. N. 

f He was mortally woimded in the engagement. TheHlghlanderi^ 
animated by their commander, gained a signal victory. Upon hit 
askkig how things went, he was toj|d that all was well. ** Then,*' 
said he, ** I am well;** and presently expired. He was a man of an 
enterprising genius, and his conduct was equal to his courage. He 
had a good deal of the spirit of his oncle, the famous James Graham, 
Marquis of Montrose. He died July 6, 1689. (See a characteristic 
a<xount of him, and an excellent description of the battle of Kilii- 
kranky, in Dalrympl^s Monoirs, p. 342, &c. 2A edit.) Granger, IV. 
f, 278, And see Burnet, HI. p. 37. N. 
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William, having heard of this defeat, said, " fie 
knew the Lord Dundee so well, that he must have been 
either killed or mortally wounded ; otherwise, before that 
time, he would have been master of Edinbui^** 

I now dedre leave to return to my own affairs. About 
four months after my examination, I was advised, in 
plain words, by the Dukes of Hamilton -and Q^eensber- 
17, who were then going up to London, that I shookl 
bribe Melvil, then secretaiy of Scotland ; with whom 
their graces likewise would use their interest, to get an 
order from King William for my liberty. But I wu so 
far from having money to bribe a courtier of the secreta- 
ry's rank, that I had hardly enough to support myself. 
Whereupon my noble friend, the Lord IHlsyth, who 
thought himself indebted to my fidelity for his life and 
fortune, was so extremely generous, as to make me a pre- 
sent of A\e hundred pounds, which I immediately senf 
to Melvil; who, thereupon joining his interest with the 
good office of the two dukes before mentioned, prevailed 
with King William to send down an order; upon the i«- 
ceipt of which, I was to be set at liberty by the council. 
But they would not obey it ; alleguig that the king was 
misioformed : and out of the abundance of their zeal, wrote 
to him, that if Captain Creichton should obtain his liber- 
ty, he would murder all Scotland in one night. 

Thus my hope and liberty vanished ; for King WiHiam 
soon after goiug to Flanders, and not thinking it prudent 
to discredit the representation which the council had made 
of me, as so very dangerous a person, left me in the Tol- 
booth ; though the two dukes, out of their great fHendship 
(which I should be roost ungrateful ever to foiget) had 
both offered to answer body for body, for my peaceable de- 
meanor. But notwithstanding all this, King William, fot 
the reason before mentioned, left me prisoner in the Tol- 
^oth, as I said 5 where 1 cQnVVKOLfc^ Vnrq ^e^t^ vsA '^\flS^ 
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kmger, without ooe peony of money ; though not without 
many friends, whose charity and generosity supported 
me under this heavy affliction. 

My wife and two boys, with as many daughters, were 
in town all the time of my confinement. The boys died 
young, but the mother aud the two girls lived to endure 
many hardships; haying been twice plundered by the rab- 
ble of the little substance they had left : however, they 
and myself were still providentially relieved by some 
friend or other ; and particularly once by the Lady Cam- 
wrath (mother oCthe present earl) who, when we had not 
one penny left to buy bread, sent us up a sack of meal, 
and a basket of fowl, uxty miles from £dinbui^h. 

My fellow prisoner and I, after the time of our esa- 
mination by the council, were allowed, for four or five 
hours every d ay , to converse with each other, and with our 
friends : and when we had been three years in the Tol- 
booth, my companions being related to the best families in 
the kingdom, were at last permitted, on bail, to lodge in the 
dty, with a sentry at each of thefr doors. But I was not 
allowed the same favour, till two months after: when Duke 
Hamilton, still my friend, with much difficulty and strong 
application to the council, obtained it for me : and when 
the order was at last granted, I was at a great loss to find 
such a person for my bail whom the council would approve 
of; dll the laird of Pettenceife, a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before, sent up his name (without any applica- 
tion from me (to the clerk, and wjus accordingly accepted. 

I had not been two months discharged out of the Tol- 
booth, and removed to a private lodging io the town, 
with a sentry upon me, when the government, upon some 
pretence or other, filled the castle with a great number 
of persons of quality $ among whom were the Lords Kit 
syth, Hume, and several others; and the Tolbooth i^ain 
with as many of inferior note as it could hold* 
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lo a week after I bad beep permitted to live in ik 
citj with mj familj, I found the aentrj had otden to 
keep me close, without allowing me to stir from my \o^ 
iBp upoD anj preteoce whatsoerer : bat when another 
regiment came to relieve that which was before upon du- 
ty, I bribed him who had been mj keeper, at his goiog 
ofl^ that he sliould tell die first who came in his place, 
that his orders were to " walk with me to any part si 
the town I pleased." This was accordrngiy done, aod 
thenceforward I used to take my sentry along with me^ 
and visit my old fellow priaoners^ the Gilikraokymeo, 
and sometiipes slay^ with them all night ; at other timet) 
my friends would do the same at my todgiogs ; anoog 
whom tiie Lord William Douglas often did me that ho- 
nour : nay, sometimes, iq company of some gentlemeo, I 
would leave the sentry dnnking with tlie footmen in an. 
alehouse, at the back of the town wall, while we rambled 
nine or ten miles in the country, to visit some acquaiot- 
ance or other; still taking care to 'return before two ia' 
the afternoon, nhich was the hour of parade, to save the- 
sentry from danger. 

Thus I spent above two mouths, till the day the gb- 
vei'ument had filled the castle and the Tolbooth agam, 
as I have mentibned already. As soon as I was told (^my 
Lord Kilsyth's imprisonment, I knew the danger I wai> 
in, and had just time to run with the sentry to a cellar, 
where I found twelve ofilcers got together for shelter like- 
vise from the storm, a little before me. We staid there 
close till night, and then despatched my sentry, with 
Captain Mair's footman, to tiie Lady Lockhart's (who 
was marrrled to the captain) four miles out of towo^ lo*' 
let her know:, that her husband would be at home that 
night, with twelve other cavaliera (for so in those day a 
▼e afifected to style oundves) to avoid being impriioo* 
ad in Ihe lolbooib. 
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When the message was delivered, die lady ordered 
. three or four of her servaDts, to take the sentry up four 
pair of stains, and to ply hiio well with drink. Accord- 
ingly they kept hifn druQk for twelve days and uighta 
together, so that he neither saw me, nor I him, in all 
that time.: Two days after we came to Lady Lock- 
hart's, I determined, against her and her friend's ad- 
Tice, to return privately to Edinburgh, to discourse with 
the Laird of Pettencrife, my bail : resolving at all ad- 
ventures, that so geperous a person should not be a suf- 
ferer on my account I accordingly repaired, in the 
night, to the same alehouse, at the back of the town 
wall, and thence sent the footman, who attended me, 
to bring the laird thither. He presently came, with two 
other gentlemen in his » company; and after drinking 
together for half .an hour, he bid me '' go whither I 
j>l«a8ed, and God's bleBBiof aloQg with me :*' where- 
upon, thrusting me out at the door in lit friendly manner, 
he added, that. he would pay the hundred pounds h6 
was bound in to the council, next morning, if demand- 
ed of him ; which they accordingly did, aud the money 
was paid. 

\ then returned to the company at my Lady Lock- 
hart's, and thence wrote to the two dukes before men- 
tioned for their advice, what course to take ? Their an- 
swer was, '* That, in regard to my poor family^ I should 
make my escape to my own country, and there set pota- 
toes, till I saw better times." At the end of twelve 
days. Captain Mair and his eleven friends got over seaa 
to St. Germain's; when I likewise took my leave ojT 
them and the lady, to make the best of my way for Ire- 
land. But I bethought me of the poor sentry (to whom 
the twelve days we staid there seemed no longer than 
two or three, so well was he plied with drink) and call- 
ing for him, asked whether he would choose to share 
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with me and mj ftrtUDes, or go back to the regimeot, 
perhapfl to be shot for neglect of his duty ? He readiif 
answered, that he ATould go ivith me >v!iither ever I I ^ 
went ; and not long ailer we came into Ireland I had joey 
the good luck to get him made a seigeant of grenadiers, leo 
in the regiment formarlj commanded by my Lord Duo* \^i 
barton, by a captain who was then gone thither for le- 
emits; in which regiment he died a lieutenant some Vy 
years after. U 

The lady, at parting, made me a present of a good |=c 
horse, with ten dollars, to bear my charges on the way; 
and moreover hired a tenant's hore to carry the seotry U 
to the borders. I durst not be seen to pass through Gal 
loway, and therefore went by Carlisle to Whitehaven. | 
Here I found an acquaintance, who was minister of the I 
town» of the name of Marr ; a gentleman of great worth i 
and learning. Before the Revuhithm, he had been ' 
minister of a parish in Scotland, near the borders; but 
about the time of that event, the rabble, as he told me 
the story, came to his house, in the ni^ht, to rob and 
murder him; having treated othei-s of his brethren, the 
episcopal clergy, before in that inhuman manner. He 
was 9 sipgle man, and had but one man servant, whose 
business was to dress Lis meat, and make his bed ; and 
while the villains were breaking into the house, he had 
just time to put on his breeches, stockings, and sboes» 
and no more ; for by that time they were got in ; when 
he thought it better to leap out .at the window, but half 
clothed as he was, than to expose his life to the fury of 
such, whose very mercies might be cruel. Thus he 
saved his life, and made his escape to the English side, 
with only four dollars in his pocket ; leaviiig his goods, 
bouse and ' parish as plunder to those saints ; who^ 
doubtless, looked on such as he was, as no other than 
9 luurper of what, of n^i^ ^tvwA^ vc^ >ic^QSi\ Y^v 
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suayt to the maxim, '' That domiDiob is founded Id 
grace.** 

And here I beg leave to relate the treatment which 
another episcopal clergyman received from that tribe 
about the same time : his name was Kirkwood, whom I 
likewise knew, before the Revolution, minister of a pa^ 
rish in Galloway, in Scotland, and afterward rector in 
the county of Fermanagh, in Ireland. Among other 
good qualities, this gentleman was a very facetious per" 
soQ ; and by hb presence of mind, in making use of this 
talent, he had the good fortune to save both his life and 
goods from the fury of those godly men, who then thought 
all tilings their own. When they broke into the house, 
he was in bed ; and sitting up in his sliirt, desired leave 
to speak a few winrdd before he died ^ which (I cannot 
tell how it happened) tiiey granted, and he spoke to 
this efTect : ^ That he had always prayed to God he 
might die in his bed ; adding, that he had in his house 
as good ale and brandy as was in all Scotland ; and 
therefore hoped the worthy gentlemen would do him 
the hbnour to drink vith him, before they did any thing 
riaslily." 

This facetious speech, which they little expected 
from him in the article of so much danger as then 
tbreateued him, had the luck to divert them from their 
bloody purpose, and to make thedi comply with his re- 
quest ; so tliat after drinking plentifully, they said he 
was a hearty cheel ; and left him in^quiet possession of 
his house and goods. But he durst not trust his talent 
to another trial, lest the next company might not be in- 
HucDced as this first had been ; and therefore, as soou 
as it was day, made ofl^ with hb family and eiTects, in 
Lhe best manner he could ; and lested net until he was 
safe in Ireland. 

I could not forbear relating these stories, from the 
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geDtlenieo'g own mouths, as I might do others of the 
same kiud, upon my own knowledge ; although they are 
contradictory to Avhat the preachers of the new establish- 
ed kirk have so confidently given out. They would 
fain have the world believe, that tliey showed great in- 
dulgence to the episcopal clergy, at the Revolution, and 
for several years after. But tliey must grant me and 
others leave not to believe them ; nor ought they to be 
^g0^9 ii I give the reader a fanher idea of them, and 
of the spirit that reigned in synods, conventions, or ge- 
neral assemblies of their kirk. 

During my confinement in the Tolbooth, a general 
' assembly was called ; to which my Lord Lothian, as I 
was informed afterward, was sent commissioner from 
King William. His lordship's instructions were, to signify 
to them Ihe king's desire, that as many of the episcopal 
clergy as would take the oath of allegiaoce to him might 
keep possession of their several parishes. To thi$ the 
members answered in a disdainful manner, '^What! 
shall we suffer any scabbed sheep among us ? Ka, na^ 
nat ane ;" and thereupon sent two of their brethren to 
King William, who was then in Flanders, to move him 
for more favours to the kirk, and power farther to op- 
press the episc(^al clergy. But that prince told them, 
in plain terms, that he had been imposed upon, in grsgat- 
ing to tlie kirk the favours she had already got ; and 
withal commanded them to let the general assembly 
know, that it was his will and pleasure, that they should 
live peaceably with those who were willing to live so 
with them ; otherwise he would make them know that 
he was their master. 

With this unwelcome answer from King William, the 
two spiritual envoys returned to those who sent them; 
and at the same time, or soon after, the prince despatch- 
ed an order to the commiasiiHiex V» 4Ssac\^^ xVu^ ^i»^m- 
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bly, if he found them persisting in their sererity toward 
the episcopal clergy. 

As soon as the legates delivered the message, all ia 
the assembly began to speak out with the greatest bold- 
ness imaginable ; saying, " That the king durst not have 
sent them such an ansver, if he had not an army at Ms 
back." Whereupon the commissioner dissolved the sy- 
nod ; and in the king's name, commanded all the mem- 
bers to depart to their several homes. 

But, instead of obeying that order, they all went in a 
body, with that poor weak creature the Lord Crawford 
at their head, to the market cross ; and there published 
a protestation, declaring, that the king "had no authoritry 
in such affairs, nor any right to dissolve their general 
tiSRembly. 

I relate this story as it was told me, not only to give 
the reader an idea of the spirit that reigned in that kii^, 
established now in Scotland, as I have said, but like- 
wise to do justice to the memory of King William, which 
may be the more acceptable, as coming from one who 
was in a contrary iuterest. And, indeed, t have so 
good an opinion of that pyince, as to believe he would 
have acted much better than he did, with regard to 
the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of Scotland, 
if he had been permitted to govern by his owo 
opinions. 

But now to come to the conclusion of my Mory« 
The Hollow-e«>tide* after I arrived in Irelstnd, my 
wife and two daughters followed me; and we settled in 
the county of Tyrone, with my father (who died two 
years afterward) on a small freehold; where I made 
a hard shift to maintain them, with industry and even 
manual labour, for about twelve years, till my wife 

* The feast of All Sainti. See Gent. Mag. LXXII. p. 1164. N. 
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died, and my daughters were married, which happeaed 
aot very long after I became a widower. 

I am at present in the eighty-third year of my age; 
still hated by those people who affirm the old coveoant- 
ers to have been unjustly dealt . with ; and therefore 
believe a great number of improbable stories concemiog 
me; as that I was a common murderer of them and 
their preachers, with many other false and improbable 
stories. But the reader, I hope, from whom I have not 
concealed any one transaction or adventure tliat hap- 
pened to me among those rebellious people, or rnisre- 
presented the least circumstance, as far as my memory 
could serve me ; will judge whether he has reason to be- 
lieve me to have been such a person as they represented 
me; and to hate me, as they do, upon that account. 
And my comfort is, that I can appeal from their uujuet 
tribunal, to the mercy of God ; before whom, by the 
course of nature, I must soon appear ; who knows the 
integrity of my heart, and that my actions (continued \rf 
them) were, as far as my understanding could durect me, 
meant for the good of the church, and the service of my 
lung and coimtry. 

And although such people hate me, because tfiey give 
credit to the false reports raised concerning me; another 
comfort left me in my old age is, that J have constantly 
preserved (and still do so) the love and esteem of all 
honest and good men, to whom I have had the happiness 
at any time to be known. 

JOHN CREICHTOISr. 
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A DISCOURSE 

■ TO 

PROVE THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 

SHOWING, FBOM VARIOUS INSTANCES, THAT HEBRitf, 
GREEK, AND LATIN, WERE DERIVED FROM THE ENG- 
LISH. 



During the reiga of parties, for about forty yearn 
past, it IS a melancholy coDsideratioo to observe how 
philology has becD DCglected, which was before the dar- 
ling employmeot of the greatest authors, from the resto- 
ration of learning in Europe. Neither do I remember 
it to have been cultivated, since the Revolution, by any 
one person, with great success, except our illustrious mo- 
dern star, Doctor Richard Beutley, with whom the re- 
public of learning must expire ; as mathematics did with 
Su: Isaac Newton. My ambition has been gradually 
attempting, from my early youth, to be the holder of a 
rush-light before that great luminary ; which, at least, 
might be of some little use during those short intervals, 
while he was snuffing his candle, or peeping with it un- 
der a bushel. 

My present attempt is, to assert the antiquity of our 
Englbh tongue ; which, as I shall undertake to prove by 
invincible argument?, has varied very little for these two 



I think, I can make it manifest !o nil impa 
en, tbnt our language, us we now speak it, wt 
ly the same with those of the Jews, the Oreel 
- Romaaa, however corrupted in succeediug 
a mixture of barbai isms. I shall only pradui 
sent, two instances among a tboiisan<] from 
tongue. Cloaca, which tbej' interpret a necess 
is altogether an English wotd; the last lette 
by the mistake of some scribe, transferred fn 
ginning to the end of the word. In the primit 
graph;, it is called a doac, which had the sar 
cation ; and still conlinuee so at Edinburgtl, in 
where a man in a doac, or cloak, of large circi 
and leoglh, carrying a convenient Tcssel unde 
out, as he goes through the streets, " Wha'ha 
ne ?" Whatever customer calls, the vessel is 
the corner of Uie street ; the doae, or a cloak, i 
end covers him ; and thus be b eased with dec 
secrecy. 
The second instance is yet more remarksbl 

T.alin wnrA Hirms BionifiH tthtH, Ar Ultht. 1 
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But although I could produce many other examples, 
equally conviaciDg, that the Hebrews, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, originally spoke the same language which 
we do at present ; yet I have chobcn to confine myself 
chiefly to the proper names of persons, because I con- 
ceive they will be of greater weight to confirm what I 
advance ; the ground and reason of those names being 
certainly owing to the nature, or some distinguishing 
action or quality in those piersons, and consequently ex- 
pressed in the tiiie ancient language of the several 
people. 

I will begin with the Grecians, among whom the most 
ancient are the great leaders on both sides in the siege 
of Troy ; for it id plain, from Homer, that the Trojans 
spoke Greek, as well as the Grecians. Of these latter, 
AehiUes was the most valiant. This hero was of a rest^ 
less unquiet natui'e, never giving himself any repos6 
either in peace or war ; and therefore, as Guy of War- 
wick was called a kill-corv, and another terrible main a 
kiU'devil, so -this general was called A-kiU-easCy or de- 
stroyer of ease ; and at lengtli, by corruption, AcMUesl 

Hector^ on the other ^de, was the bravest among tlie 
Trojans. He had destroyed so many of the Greeks by 
haclcing and tearing them, that his soldiers, wben they 
saw him fighting, would cry out, '• Now the enemy will 
be hack% now he will be fore." At last, by putting 
both words together, this appellation was given to their 
leader, luider the name of Hacktore ; and, tor the more 
commodious sounding. Hector, 

Diomede^ another Grecian captain, had the boldness 
to fight with Venus, and wound her ; whereupon the 
goddess, in a rage, ordered her sou Cupid to make this 
hero to be hated by all women, repeating it often that 
be should die a maid; from whence, by a small chan§e 
in orthography, he was called Dicmcde. And it is to. 

voL.xiv. ' a 
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be obsenred, that the term nuttdtthkead u frequently, at 
this very day, applied to perBODs of either sex. 

Jjax was, in fame, the next Grecian genenl to 
Achilles. The derivation of his name frooi Ajakes, 
however asserted by great authors, is, in my.opinioo, 
very unworthy both of them and of the hero himself. I 
have often wondered to see such learned men mktskein 
so clear a point. This hero is- known to have bees a 
most intemperate liver, as it is usual with sc^diers ; and, 
althooi^ he was not old, yet, by conversing with camp' 
strollers, he had got pains in his bones, which be pre- 
tended to his friends were oulj age-adus ; but they tell- 
ing the story about the army, as the vulgar always eoo- 
found right promt nciation, he was afterwaids known by 
no other name than Ajax. 

The next I shall mention is Andtmnadu^ the famous 
-wife of Hector. Her father was a Scotch gentleman, of 
a noble family still subsisting in that ancient kingdon. 
But, being a foreigner in Troj, to which city he led 
some of his countrymen in the defence of Priam, as IHo- 
tys CrctensiB learnedly observes ; Hector feU in love 
with his daughter, and the father's name was Awtren 
Madcay. The young lady was called by the same Mne^ 
only a little softened to the Grecian accent 

Astyanax was the son of Hector and AoAmiadie. 
When Troy was taken, this youi^ prince had his head 
cut off, and his body thrown to swine. Fran this fiitsl 
accident he had his name ; which has, by a peoibar 
good fortune, been preserved entire, A «fy, «• «r. 

Mars may be mentioned among these, beeaase be 
fought against the Greeks. He was called tlie God of 
war ; and is described as a swearing, swaggering ctm- 
pauion, and a great giver of mde language. For, when 
lie was angry, he woaki cry, '^ Kiss ay •— as, Jfy a-4# 
io,abaiidboXvMya"*8eiSL^^^K9t<r nWcktettfcirtcd 
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1^ commotily, that be got the appellation of My a — se ; 
and by a common abbreviation, Wars ; from whence, 
by leavii^; out the mark of elision, Mars: And this is 
a common practice among us at present ; as in the words 
D^anoers^ D^aver^ort^ D^anby, which are uosr Ddnvers^ 
Davei^lfart, Danby, and many others. 

The next is Hercules^ otherwise called Alcides. Both 
these names are English, with little alteration ; and de- 
scribe the principal qualities of that hero, who was dis- 
tinguished for being a slave to his mistresses, and at the 
sami^ time for his great strength and courage. Ompliale* 
his chief mistress, used to call her lovers her ctdlies ; . 
and because this horo was more and longer subject to 
hi^r than any other, he was, in a particular manner, 
cidled the chief of ikiy*^^!^^ ; which, by an easy change, 
ibiade the word Hercules. His other name Akides was 
given him on account of his prowess : forpin fight, he 
Used to strike on all sides ; and was allowed on all 
jsfdes to be the chief hero of his age. For one of which 
reasons, he was c&lled AU sides^ or Alcides : but I am 
inclined to favour the former opinion. 

A certain Grecian youth was a great imitator of So- 
crates ; which that philosopher observing, with much 
pleasure, said to his friends, ^' There is an Ape o- mint 
4mm dajfs.^* After which the young man was called 
EpaamMmiias^ and proved to be the most virtuous per- 
son, as well as the greatest general of his age. 

Ucal^an was a veify obliging inn-keeper of Tipo^'. 
When a guest was going to take horse, the landlord 
took leave pf him with this compliment, *' Sir, I shouM 
be glad to see you Qfdt againJ*^ Strangers, who knew 
not bis right name, caught his last words ; and thus, by 
degrees, that appeHation prevailed, and he was known 
by no ^er name even among his neighbours. 
Hfira waa a great serpent, which Hercules slew. 
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His luua} outward gannent Iras the raw hjfii of a fiod^ 
and this he had on wheo he attacked the serpent ; which, 
therefore, took its name from the skin ; the modesfy of 
that hero devolving the honour of his victory upon the 
lion*« skin, call that enoimous snake the Hyde-ram ser- 
pent. 

Leda was the mother of Castor and Pollux ; whom 
Jupiter embracing in the shape of a swan, she laid a 
couple of eggs ; and was therefore called Laid a, or 
Ijeda. 

As to Jupiter lumsclf, it is well known that the sta- 
tues and pictures of this heathen god, in Roman catholic 
countries, resemble those of SU Peter^ and are often 
taken the one for the other. The reason is manifest : 
for, when the emperorsL^bad establislMd Christianity,, the 
heatliens were afraid of acknowledging their heathen 
idols of tlie chief God, and pretended it was only a sta- 
tue of the Jem Peter. And thus the principal heathen 
^od came to be called by the ancient Romans, with very 
little alteration, Jupiter. 

The Hafnadryades are represented by mistaken an- 
tiquity as nymphs of the groves. But the true account 
is this : They were women of Calabria, who dealt in 
bacon ; and living near the seaside, used to pickle their 
bacon in salt water, and then set it up to dry in the sun. 
From whence they were properly called Ham Ordry-a- 
das, and iu process of time, mispelt Hqnuubyckks. • 

NeptuTU, the god of the sea, had his name from tlie 
Innes suug to him by the Tritons^ upon their shells, 
cveiy neap or nqf tide. The word is come down to us 
almost uncorrupted, as well as tha( of Tritons^ hb sei^ 
vants ; who, in order to please their master, used to try 
all tonesy till they could hit upon that he liked. 

AristotUi was a peripatetic pbiloso{Aer, who used to 
iostnict his schoV^Lta vv\\\\c Vv^ ^^s walking. Wi^a the 
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lads were come, he would arise to tell them what he 
thought proper ; and was therefore called Arise to tell. 
But succeeding ages, who understand not this etjmolot. 
gy, have, by an absurd change, made it Jristotle. 

Aristophanes was a Greek comedian, fiilt of levity, and 
gave himself too much freedom ; which made graVer 
people not scruple to say, that he had a great deal of 
airy stuff in his writings : and these words, often re- 
peated, made suceeeding ages discriminate him Arista^ 
phanes. Vide Rosin, Antiq. I. iv. 

Alexander the Great was very fond of eggs roasted in 
hot ashes. As soon as his cooks heard he was com^ 
h6me to dinner or supper, they called aloud to their nn- 
der-officers, AU eggs under the Grate ; which repeated 
every day at noon and evening, made strangers think it 
was that prince's real name, and therefore gave him no 
other; and posterity has been ever since under the 
same delusion. 

PygnuUion was a person of very low stature, Kal 
great valour ; which made his townsmen call him Pj^g' 
my Hon : and so it should be spelt ; although the word 
has suffered leas by transcribers than many others. 

Archimedes was a most famous mathematician. His 
studies required much silence and quiet : bat his wife 
having several maid^ they were always diisturbing him 
with thebr tattle or their business ; which forced him to 
come out every now and then to the stair-bead, and cry, 
<* Hark f/e, maids ; if you will not*be quiet, I shall torn 
you out of doors.** He repeated these words, Hark ye^ 
maid$, » often, that the unlticky jades, when they 
found he was at his study, would say, ^ There is Hark 
ye^ maids ; let us "* speak softly.** Thus the name went 
through the neighbourhood ; and, at la^t, gfrew so gene- 
ral, that we are %noraflt of that* grgat man^s true name 

to this day. 

«i 2 
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Sirabo was a famous geographer^ and to improTe his 
knowledge, travelled over several countriea, as the wri- 
ters of his life iDform us ; who likewise add, that he af- 
fected great nicety and fioery in his clothes: from 
whence people took occasion to call him the Strm^ beau; 
which future ages have pinned down upon him, very 
much to hu dishonour. 

PeUponnesuSy that famous Greek peninsula, got its 
name from a Greek colony in Asia the Less ; many of 
whom going for traffick thither, and finding that the in- 
habitants had but one well in the town of * * * *, from 
whence certain porters used to carry the water through 
the city in great pails, so heavy that they were often 
forced to set them down for ease ; the tired porters, af- 
ter they had set down the pails, and wanted to take them 
up again, would call for assistance to those who were 
nearest, in these words, Pail t^, tmd ease us. The 
stranger Greeks, hearing these words repeated a thoa- 
sand times as they passed the street, thought the inhabi- 
tants were pronouncing the name of their country, which 
made the foreign Greeks call it PelojHmnesuSy a mani- 
fest corruption of Pail vp^ and ease us,. 

Having mentioned so many Grecians to prove my 
hjrpothesis, I shall not tire the reader with producing ai 
equal number of Romans, as I might easily do. Some 
few will be sufficient 

Ctesar was the greatest captain of that empire; The 
word ought to be spelt Seiser^ because he seizeil on ooC 
only most of the known world, but even the liberties of 
^is own countr]^ : so that a more proper appeDatioo 
could not have been given him. 

Cicero was a poor scholar in the univenky of Atbeoi, 
wherewith his enemies in Rome used to teproMh bim ; 
a«d, as he passed the streets, would call out» O Ciser^ 
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Ci^er ! A word still used in Cambridge, and answers 
to a servitor ia Oxford. 

Anihal was a sworo eDemy to the Romans, and gain- 
ed many glorious victories over then. This name ap- 
pears, at first repeating, to be a metaphor drawn from 
tennis, expressing a skilful gamester who can take amf 
hall ; and is very justly applied to so renowned a com- 
mauder. Navigators ar6 led into a strange mistake up- 
on this article. We have usually in our fleet some 
large man of war, called the Atdhal with great pro- 
priety, because it is so strong that it may defy any ball 
from a cannon. And such is the deplorable ignorance 
of our seamen, that they miscall it the Hcney-baU. 

Cartage was the most famous trading city in the 
world ; where, in every street, there was many a cart a 
goings probably laden with merchant goods. See Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro, and Suidas upon the word Car^ 
tago. 

The word Ronum itself is perfectly English, like 
other words ending in man or tneuj as hangman^ drajf' 
mail, huntsman^ and several others. It was formerly 
spelt Rorvman, which is the same with Waterman. And 
therefore when we read of jesta (or, as it is corruptly 
spelt, gesta) Homanorumy it is to be understood of the 
rough manner of jesHng used by the watermen ; who^ 
upon the sides of rivers, would raw tmfn oV twu This 
I think is clear enough to convfoce the most incredu- 
lous. 

Misamirapus was the name of an ill-natured roan, 
which he obtained by a custom of catching a ^eat num- 
ber of micCy then shutting them up in a room, and throw- 
ing a cat among them. Upon which his fellow citizens 
called him Mice and thrcm puss. The reader observes 
bow much the orthogra. by has been changed, witliout 
Altering tbe sound: but such deprayatioDs yte owe to 
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the injiuy of time, aod gro« igoarance bf traoscri- 
bers. 

Among the ancientfl, fortune-tellii^ by the stars was a 
very beggarlj tr^de. The professor^ lay upon straw, 
and their cabins were covered with the same matedab : 
whence everj one who followed that mjsterj was called 
A straw lodger^ or a lodger in straw ; but, in the new. 
fangfed ifay of spelling, Astrdoger. 

It is remarkable that the verj word dipthmg\& wbol- 
ly £nglish. In former times, schoolboys were chastis- 
ed with thongs fastened at the head of a stick. It 
was observed that young lads were much puzzled with 
spelling and pronouncing words where two vowels canne 
together, and were often corrected for their mistakes id 
that point Upon these occasions the master would dip 
\mikong8{m we now do rods) in p — ^ which made that 
difficult union of vowels to be cdWe^' dSpffum^. 

Bucephalus^ the famous horse of Alexander, was so 
called because there were many grooms employed about 
Um, wYAxhfdlorvs were always busy in their oAiee ; and 
because the horse had so many husyfeUams about hin^ 
it was natural (at those who went to the stable to say, 
** Let usgo to the busyfdlams ;'" by which they meai^ 
io see that prince's horse. And in process of time, these 
words were absurdly applied to the animal itself which 
was thenceforth styled Busj^fellarvSy and very impn^- 
ly Bneepkalus. 

I shall now bring a few proofs of the same kind, to 
convince my readers that our English was well known 
to- the Jews, 

Moses, the great leader of those people ontof Egypt, 

was in propriety of speech called maw seas^ because he 

mamed the seas down in the middle, to make a path for 

tbe Israelites. 

Abraham was a petsou ot toot^^VMnnb ^\A ^osk^^^^vaS 
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a firm walker, which made the people say, *' He was a 
mau (in the Scotch phrase, which comes nearest to the 
old Saxon) of a bra ham /' that is of a brave strong 
ham, from whence he acquired his name. 

The man whom the Jews called Balaam was a shep- 
herd ; who by often cryiufi^ ba to his lanibsy was there- 
fore called Baalamb^ or Balam. 

Isaac is nothing else but Ei^es ake ; because the tal* 
mudists report that he had a pain in his eyes. Vide Ben 
Gouion and the targum on Genesis. 

Thus I have roanifestty proved, that the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Jews, spoke the language we now do in 
England; which is an honour to our country that I 
thought proper to set in a true light, and yet has not 
been done, as I have heard, by any other writer. 

And thus I have ventured (perhaps too temerariously) 
to contribute my mite to the learned world, from whose 
candour I may hope to receive some approbation. It 
may probably give me encouragement to proceed oa 
seme other speculations, if possible, of greater importance 
than what I now offer; and which have been the labour 
of many years^ as well as of constant watchings, that I 
mio;ht be useful to mankind, and pai'ticularly to mine 
own country. 
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